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EPICURUS AND COSMOLOGICAL HERESIES. 


"Twenty years ago anyone moderately at home in the field of 
Ancient Philosophy could have discoursed at length, and with 
reference to ample and incontestable evidence, about Epicurus’ 
attitude to the Presocratic thinkers, but even an expert would 
have found it. embarrassingly difficult to say anything precise 
about his reactions to the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. So 
little was known about Epicurus’ relations to the two thinkers 
who must have been remembered by not a few of his Athenian 
contemporaries and whose schools were well established institu- 
tions in Athens while Epicurus himself taught there.' 

Of late this situation has improved ánd we need no longer 
blush at our ignorance about what had too long remained a blank 
page in the history of Greek Philosophy. For this improvement, 
for help extended to us in a perplexing situation, we have to 
thank Professor Ettore Bignone. His important two volume 
work L’Aristotele perduto e la formazione filosofica di Epicuro ? 


1 A statement of Cyril Bailey in The Greek Atomists and Epicurus 
(Oxford, 1928, p. 220) is quoted by Bignone, L’Aristotele perduto e la 
formazione filosofica di Epicuro, p. xi, as characteristic of the situation 
which prevailed before the publieation of his own studies; see however 
ibid. 3911f. For evidence concerning Epicurus’ hostile attitude to 
Plato and Aristotle see Epicurea, ed. Hermann Usener (Leipzig, 1887) 
fres. 171, 237, 238 (yet see ibid., pp. 387 f. and Index s. v. 'ApwroréNqs 
for Usener's suggestions regarding instances of indebtedness to Aris- 
totle). For a polemic against Plato's physics in Book XIV of Epicurus’ 
wept iocos cf. Wolfgang Schmid, Epicurs nM der platon. Elementen- 
lehre (Leipzig, 1936). 

? Florence, 1935 and 1936. 
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has drawn our attention to numerous features of Epicurus’ 
system which can be explained as a reaction to Plato’s or Aris- 
totle’s doctrines (as one might expect, the Aristotelian doctrines 
which were a challenge to Epicurus are not those of the Meta- 
physics and Nicomachean Ethics but those embodied in his early 
dialogues and other “ esoteric ” writings). That a thinker who 
considered it necessary to defend his àpxaí against’ Heraclitus, 
Empedocles, and Anaxagoras è should have remained indifferent 
to the great revolutionary changes that within the last two 
generations had been effected in Philosophy and Cosmology is 
indeed in the highest degree improbable. The intrinsic prob- 
ability of his thesis is Bignone's strongest card; whether he 
plays it or not, it affects the discussion of almost every question 
taken up in the two volumes. It strengthens his position to the 
extent to which general considerations can strengthen specific 
arguments, and where the material evidence is incomplete such 
strengthening may make all the difference. 

This paper is not written as a criticism of Bignone's funda- 
mental work. It aims rather to supplement it in a few points 
and to bring into relief certain lines along which philosophical 
thought developed—and diverged—in the fourth, and possibly 
third, century. It is one thing to argue, as Bignone does, that 
Epicurus worked out answers and counterarguments to par- 
ticular doctrines put forward in particular works,* another to 
investigate the historical background of conflicting positions and 
to determine, as far as this is possible, the circumstances and 
motives which account for the divergences. 

Subjects which lend themselves to this kind of study are the 
nature of the Soul and the questions concerning the eternity or 
limited life-time of the Universe. With regard to both issues 
Epieurus would think of the Platonists as committing something 
like intellectual treason by taking their stand on the side of 
popular misconceptions and superstitions and giving them vigor- 
ous support in the form of elaborate theories and arguments, 
In the present paper we shall confine ourselves to a set of 
problems related to the life-time and order of the Cosmos. 


* See Lucretius, I, 635 ff. 
4I refer in particular to Chs. 8-10 (II, 335-539) in which Bignone 
studies Epicurus’ reactions to Aristotle’s dialogue mepi ¢tAocodlas. 
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That the Cosmos is mortal may have been a res mira novaque ? 
to Memmius and to some other Roman readers of Lucretius, but 
Epicurus is not likely to have characterized this important tenet 
as a revolutionary departure. Much rather may he have felt that 
he was upholding the orthodox opinion—-or, if the term may be 
used, the majority opinion——of philosophers against a recent 
aberration and heresy. And yet the substantial arguments by 
which Lucretius in the Fifth Book refutes the doctrine of an 
eternal Cosmos and the no less substantial positive proofs by 
which he establishes the mortality of the world ® show clearly 
that the traditional position is considered in need of defense. 
Against whom must it be defended?  Bignone is convinced that 
the entire polemical section (vss. 110-234) embodies Epicurus 
critical reactions against Aristotle’s dialogue mepi ¢tAccodtas.? 
For this thesis he may find support in every passage in which 
the opponents are represented as declaring the world to be 
aeternum, immortale, fundatum perpetuo aevo;? for this doc- 
trine is indeed characteristic of the late Platonic Academy and 
the Peripatos whereas the Stoics believed in the exripwous. Yet 


SV, 97. Cf. the similar remarks preceding the exposition of the 
Epicurean dogma regarding innumerable coexisting worlds, II, 1024. 


‘The final sections of Lucretius’ Second Book include some references to 


the mortality of the Cosmos (see e.g. 1144), but it is only in Book V 
that we learn of the controversies raging around this subject. 

SV, 11-234; 235-415. As regards the polemical section V, 110-234, 
Bignone (II, 422 ff.), Bailey (Lucretius, p. 1337), and Karl Barwick 
(Philologus, XOV [1943], pp. 211 ff.) have shown-—independently and 
along remarkably different lines—how essential the section V, 110-234 
is to the plan of Lucretius’ Book V. Although the transition at v. 235 
is very harsh, the section must have been intended for the place where 
we read it. 

T See especially JI, 410 f., 422 ff. (on the section containing Lucretius’ 
positive proofs, vv. 235-415, which according to Bignone is also a 
* rivolta contra Aristotele " see below pp. 51f.). Cf. also B. Farrington, 
Science and Politics in the Ancient World (New York, 1940), p. 143 
and passim and Cyril Bailey's recent commentary (Lucretius De Rerum 
Natura Libri Sew [3 vols., Oxford, 19471), p. 1388. So far as I can 
make out, Bailey is not in sympathy with Bignone’s approach. 

s Vv. 116, 121, 159, 161. The assertion of eternity in the third section 
(vv. 156 ff.) is perhaps slightly less militant than in the first. If a 
Stoie ever made the statement reported in vv. 117 ff. he must have 
consigned many of his fellow-Stoies to punishment in the Underworld. 
Here Bignone's ease remains strong. 
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what are we to say if in vv. 156 ff. we find the idea of an eternal 
Cosmos in close .conjunction .with-a statement of anthropo- 
centric teleology which fits.the Stoics much better than the 
Academy or Aristotle? And can there be any doubt that the 
terrific battery of ‘antiteleological arguments which- Lucretius 
builds up at the end of this.section. (beginning with the em- 
phatie tanta stat praedita culpa, v. 199) is.aimed at the Stoic 
contention that everything in the world has been created for the 
good of man?? Yet if this is admitted, new difficulties arise; 
for Epicurus can hardly have known this version of Stoic tele- 
ology. We cannot but agree with P. H..De Lacy ?? that “ Chry- 
sippus was the.great champion, if not the originator, of this 
doctrine” (that everything in the Universe is designed to serve 
man’s interests) “and although it would be refuted in a general 
way by Epicurus’ arguments against providence, yet it is unlikely 
that Epicurus ever had the occasion to answer it directly.” De 
Lacy is quite confident that Lucretius’ polemics against .the 
Stoics, derive not from the master’s own work but from those of 
later Epicureans who had to defend his dogmas against the 
increasingly dangerous rival school. Regarding our section, what 
remains of Bignone’s thesis is that some of the opinions here 
combatted by Lucretius originated in the Academy. It still is. 
probable, for instance, that the comparison (at vv. 117 ff.) of 
those who deny the divinity and eternity of the Cosmos with the 


® Altogether three doctrines are refuted: 1) that the world and its 
parts are eternal and divine (vv. 114-145); 2) that the gods have 
their homes in the parts of the world (vv. 146-155); 3) that the world 
has been created for.the benefit of man (vv. 150-234). Of these doc- 
trines the first is certainly close to -the position of the Academy. The 
second may be a statement of popular Greek religion—or else but 
another aspect of the first; it is so briefly stated that it is futile to 
try to identify its proponents. The Stoic character of the third is 
pointed out in the text. For Plato man is a part of the Cosmos, yet 
the Cosmos does not exist for man. 

10 See his recent article “ Lucretius and the History. of Epicureanism,” 
T. A. P. A., LXXIX (1948), pp. 12 ff., especially p. 16. <A similar view 
is taken by Max Pohlenz, Gött. Gel. Anz., CXOVIII (1936), p. 529 and 
in his new book Die Stoa, Geschichte ein. geist. Bewegung (2 vols., 
Göttingen, 1949), Ergünzungsbd. p. 87. I admit that even the argu- 
ments in V,.129-145 may.be,“ directed in part at least against the 
Stoics” (De Lacy, p. 15); yet vv. 114-121 offer effective resistance te 
the attempt to make the Stoies the sole target of this section. 
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Giants who attacked the gods and suffer punishment for it goes 
back to mepi $iXooodías in which Aristotle is known to have 
accused his adversaries of Savy afedrys. (frg. 18). 

What we wish to. do in the following pages is to -point out 
certain basic antitheses between the Academic and the Epicurean 
cosmology. .Our Epicurean text will again be Lucretius’ Fifth 
Book, yet this time not the refutation of the rival doctrines but 
the immediately following section which presents the positive 
proofs for the mortality. and eventual destruction of the world. 
Before we proceed to an examination of this part of Book V ®} 
» will be necessary briefly to review the stages by which the 

“static” world-view and the belief in an eternal Cosmos- had 
evolved. 

For the Academy, the eternity of the Cosmos is ET 
connected with its divinity. Both beliefs have their root in the 
realization of the eternal, never broken regularity, the unvaried 
sameness. of the heavenly movements.J? Information that 
reached the Academy from Egypt and Babylonia — where 
records covering long periods had been kept—convinced it that 
the planets, far from being “erring bodies? had for ever and 
ever completed their courses with wondrous constancy. This 
eternal order of the celestial world, along with the mathematical 
pattern of the various movements, suggested to Plato the exis- 
tence of a divine Soul—or Mind— which inspired and. directed 
these movements. The stars themselves were felt to be divine 
beings, alive, and animated by their own souls. Yet if the 
Heaven was “ full of gods ” and the heavenly movements eternal, 
the world could have had no beginning in time and could never 
perish. The evolutionary constructions of the Presocratics could 
find no favor in the Academy; in the works of Plato and 
Aristotle we see a new cosmology which is of a distinctly non- 


11 Vy, 235-416, 

12 The decisive passage on this is Laws, VII, 821A ff. I have dealt with 
the subject more fully in Plato's Theology (Ithaca, N. Y., 1942), pp. 
86 ff..See also M. P. Nilsson, H., T. R, XXXIII (1940), pp. 1 ff.; A. J. 
Festugiére, Rev. phil, XXI (1947), pp. 19 ff.; E. R. Dodds, J.H. 8. 
LXV (1947), p. 28. On the relation between Plato’s .cosmology, 
astronomy, and theology see W. Jaeger, Aristoteles (Berlin, 1923), pp. 
142 f., 158, and passim. >. 

?3 See especially Aristotle, De coelo, B12, 292a f. ; ef, also (Plato) 
Epin., 987A. 
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evolutionary complexion take their place. Whether Plato when he 
wrote the Timaeus had made a complete break with the idea of 
cosmic genesis may be a matter for doubt,'* yet Aristotle cer- 
tainly proclaimed the new dogma of the eternal Cosmos in his 
dialogue rept @irocodias and supported it by strong arguments— 
of physical, not theological character—in his De coelo.** In fact 
this is the world-view which his scientific work presupposes 
throughout. 

The new system clearly implies that the Earth has no more an 
end in * time ” than the Heaven, yet does it exclude changes on 
the Harth's surface? Such changes formed part of Presocratic 
cosmogonies,!$ and if the Academy as we have seen found essen- 
tial phases of these cosmogonies and as a matter of fact cos- 
mogony as such inadmissible, had it also to reject the notion that 
the boundaries of land and sea had changed and that where we 
now set foot on dry ground formerly the sea held sway? The 
Egyptian and Babylonian records can hardly have had a bearing 
on this question. In point of fact Plato and Aristotle, far 
from repudiating the idea of such changes, take considerable 
interest in them and we see them bend their efforts to fit this 
phase of the old cosmology into their new scheme. In three of 
his late works, the Timaeus, the Critias, and the Laws, Plato 
refers to great catastrophes—floods, widespread conflagrations, 
or earthquakes—-which have left the surface of the Earth in a 
changed condition, without of course destroying it completely. 
A passage in the Timaeus is especially noteworthy because Plato 
here makes an attempt to link these periodic events on Harth to 
the heavenly zeptodo..7" 


There have been, and will be hereafter, many and diverse 
destructions of mankind, the greatest by fire and water. 
"Thus the story that Phaethon, child of the Sun-god, once 


14 See below pp. 8-9. 

15 Aristotle, De philos., 18 (Walzer, 18 Rose), 20 (22 R.) ; De coelo, 
A 10-12. 

18 Cf. Vorsokratiker (ed. Diels and Kranz, 5th ed., Berlin, 1934-1937), 
12A27 (Anaximander), 21A33 (Xenophanes). See also Herodotus’ 
theory regarding the origin of Egypt (II, 10 ff.) and Empedocles (Vors., 
31A49, 66). For the atomists see Vors., 67424,4 (Leucippus), Aris- 
totle, Meteor. B3, 356b10 (Democritus) and Lucretius, V, 480 ff. 

17 Pim., 290 ff.; for passages in other dialogues see below, note 2]. 
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harnessed his father's chariot but could not guide it on its 
course and burnt up everything on the face of the Earth 
and was himself destroyed by the thunderbolt—this story 
has the character of a myth but the truth behind it is a 
deviation (mapdéAdaéis) of the bodies that revolve in Heaven 
around the Earth and a destruction, occurring at long inter- 
vals, of things on Earth by a great conflagration. At such 
times all who live on mountains and in high regions, where 
it is dry, perish more completely than dwellers by the rivers 
or the sea. . . . On the other hand when the gods cleanse 
the Earth with a flood of waters the herdsmen and shep- 
herds in the mountains are saved while the inhabitants of 
cities are swept by the rivers into the sea.*® 


Thus the changes on Earth are still linked to changes in 
Heaven. The zapíAAaés to which Plato here refers reminds us 
of the wapdAAaéis in the myth of the Statesman $° which marks 
the transition from periods of order and divine control of the 
Cosmos to others in which the Cosmos, being left to itself by 
God, drifts into disorder. In the Timaeus the idea of an alterna- 
tion between such periods has been abandoned; there is every 
hope that the Cosmos will keep its God-given rdés forever. 
Moreover while it is probable that the wapéAAaéis mentioned in 
our passage of the Timaeus will take place at the end of an 
annus magnus—i.e. when all planets and the sphere of the 
fixed stars have simultaneously returned to their starting points 
— we should notice that in the actual cosmology of this dialogue 
Plato, when he refers to this cosmic juncture, refrains from 
specifying what will happen at it.2° Does this silence indicate 


18 Qn the subject of periodically recurring catastrophes see Jaeger, 
op. cit., p. 139. Jaeger suggests that the “rationalistic” interpreta- 
tion of the Phaethon myth and perhaps also the actual theory of 
catastrophes did not originate with Plato himself but with scientists 
close to him whom he followed. 

1? 969C ff.; see especially E3 ff. where wapa\Aakts rs avbrot (scil. rot 
Kócuov) Kipjoews = ávakÜkAwcots, reversal of direction. L. & S. s.v. áva- 
KvkAwots misinterpret this passage. Cf. F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Cos- 
mology (London, 1937), p. 206, Paul Friedlaender, Plato (Berlin, 2 
vols., 1930-1932), I, pp. 236 ff., Bignone, op. cit., II, 379. 

29 39D. A. E. Taylor, A Commentary on Plato's Timaeus (Oxford, 
1928), p. 217, comments on this passage: ' There is no suggestion that. 
the end of the period is marked by any cosmic cataclysms.” He goes 
on to say that we have no right to credit Plato with the Stoic idea of 
ekpyrosis. A destruction of the entire world or a transformation into 
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that he was reluctant to allow any break in the wonderful regu- 
larity of the heavenly movements—for the wapddAagis would 
indeed be a break, however rare its occurrence? The other 
passages in which he refers to the catastrophes ** lend support 
to this conjecture; there is every probability that this construc- 
tion of a cosmological link between Heaven and Earth was 
abandoned by the Academy, Floods, to be sure, were still sup- 
posed to take place and the boundaries between land.and sea 
were held to be subject to change, yet Aristotle with his char- 
acteristic bluntness declares it yeAotoy to believe that such in- 
significant events on Earth should reflect developments in the 
much larger heavenly regions or should allow inferences with 
regard to the genesis and history of the Cosmos as a whole.?? 
Before we return to Epicurus and Lucretius we must consider 
another complex of cosmological ideas which we find in the 
Timaeus. Whether or not we take literally Plato’s assertion that 
the Cosmos has come into being (yéyove) ^ Plato is clearly 


fire of the whole cosmic mass is in fact nowhere taught by Plato. For 
a very different view on the annus magnus and cosmic catastrophes 
see J. Bidez, Eos ou Plato et Vorient (Brussels, 1945), pp. 82 f., 179 ff. 

3! Oritias, 108E, 111A, 112A; Laws, III, 677A. There is no reference 
to this mwapad\d\akes or to éxrtpwors in the extant works of Aristotle. 
What kind of catastrophes at the end of cosmic periods he admitted in 
De philos. is not clear (neither Censorinus, De die nat. 18, 11 who 
mentions the ekpyrosis nor Philoponus, In Nicom. Gerds., I, 1f. who 
does not mention it may with confidence be used for the reconstruction 
of this dialogue, pace Bignone, op. cit., 473 ff., 511 #f.). 

22 Meteor., A14, 352a26; see also al7 ff. (the entire chapter Al4 deals 
with changes between land and sea). Cf. J. Baudry, Le probléme de 
Vorigine et de Véternité du monde (Paris, 1931), pp. 175.f. 

?3 Tim., 28B6. Whether or not the yéyore is Plato’s last word on the 
subject has been a matter of controversy ever since the first generation 
of his pupils. That Plato knew strong reasons suggesting the eternity 
of the Cosmos I do not deny (for a recent statement of these reasons 
see Harold Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy 
[Baltimore, 1944], pp. 421 ff.), nor should I consider it impossible that 
in a different context Plato might have seen fit to treat them as con- 
clusive. On the other hand, the arguments by which Plato supports his 
yéyove are weighty too and spring from fundamental philosophical dis- 
tinetions, It cannot but be hazardous to reconstruct Plato’s trie views 
on a matter which he himself considered outside the range of dAynéea 
and dvé\eyxroe and dvixyro: Abyor, (29B) or to imagine that he should 
have seen a reason for making a dogmatic statement to an interviewer 
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anxious to make. the fabric of this world, once it has been 
created, as durable and indestructible as possible. His demiurge 
says that his works are dAvra éuoU ye py ÜÉAovros; ?* by rejecting 
the notion that the Cosmos will disintegrate Plato puts himself 
in opposition to most, perhaps to all, Presocratic systems. How 
does he—or his god—make sure that the Cosmos, although a 
visible and tangible thing, will not be destroyed? In two ways. 
He sees to it that the Cosmos is at peace within and that it is 
not exposed to destructive influences working from without. 
The peace within is safeguarded: as follows: *° The physical 
material out of which Plato’s Cosmos is constructed is the four 
Empedoclean elements, fire, air, water, and earth. Four ele- 
ments are needed because they are to stand to one another in 
the harmonious relation of a geometrical proportion. The De- 
miurge actually fashions them mpòs adAAyAa Kal’ õsov jv Ovvaróv 
aya. toy adroy Aóyov. This mathematical relationship is the best 
that can prevail and suffices to establish concord in the world; 
in fact not only concord but amity, diAria.2° Commentators have 
realized that Plato here incorporates Empedocles $a along 
with his four elements." However, Plato regards $«Ma'as a 
permanent condition prevailing between the elements, not, like 
Empedocles, as a temporary phase. l i 
Plato next makes sure that no dangers will threaten the 
Cosmos from outside: ray ðè 85 terrdpwy èv ddov ékaorov elànpev 
1 ToU kógpov ojvoTacu." The entire substance of the four’ ele- 
ments has gone into the making of the Cosmos. This is an 
important new departure; the thought here expressed is at vari- 


who by asking him point blank: do you think that the Cosmos has come 
into being or not? exposed his inadequate comprehension of the Timaeus. 

** Tim., 4148; cf. the whole:passage including the following sentence 
or sentences; see also 38B7. 

?5 Cf, 31B4-32C4. 

26 32C2; ef. 34B6 ff. l , 

27 Cf. Cornford, op. cit. (note 19), p. 44, n. 4; Taylor, op. cit. (note 
20), p. 99. J. B. Skemp, The Theory of Motion in Plato's Later Dia- 
logues (Cambridge, 1942), p. 63 speaks of a “ Pythagorean refinement 
on the Empedoclean Philotes.” At 58A ff. Plato draws a picture of a 
struggle going on between the elementary particles. Obviously this 
struggle can be ignored at 32C2 since it does not impair the funda- 
mentally friendly relation between the elements. 

28 3205; cf. Aristotle, De philos., frg. 19 Rose; Bignone, op. cit., 476. 
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ance with the approach of Empedocles and Democritus, probably 
also of Anaxagoras (to say nothing of the very earliest thinkers 
like Anaximander). ‘These men held that our Cosmos had 
absorbed only a small portion of the available material and 
that a large amount of matter—elements, atoms or seeds—was 
left outside, not used in the formation of this world, yet capable, 
at least for Democritus, of building up other worlds. Plato 
states three reasons for his approach: he wants his Cosmos to 
be in the full sense of the word a é and óAov (that is to say he 
wants it to fulfil these Parmenidean requirements of true Being), 
and he thinks that only by incorporating the entire four elements 
can the Cosmos be secured against the danger of possible destruc- 
tion. The demiurge “ perceived that, if a body be composite, 
when hot things and cold and all things that have strong 
, powers beset such a body and attack it from without (mepuorá- 
peva é&oev. kai apoorimrovra), they bring it to untimely dissolu- 
tion and cause it to waste away by bringing upon it sickness. 
and old age." %° i 

We may now go back to Lucretius—yet not to prove that 
Epicurus must have polemized against the Timaeus but rather 
that, his system being what it is, he found it necessary to 
develop doctrines which are the opposite of the Academic. 

This point of view, however, does not apply to Lucretius’ first 
argument for the mortality of the Cosmos. This argument may 
be summed up in Lucretius own ‘statement that everything 
whose parts are mortal, corpore must itself have come into being 
and eventually perish.’ Bignone has reminded us that this 
argument was known to Theophrastus; in fact he believes, like 
other scholars before him, that Theophrastus refuted it in the 
course of a controversy with the Stoic Zeno. Unfortunately, 


22 Cf. Vorsokratiker, 12A10, 31447, 68B4, and for Democritus’ in- 
numerable coexisting worlds which may collide with one another ibid., 
A 40, Epicurus, Ad Pyth., 90, Doxographi Graeci (ed. H. Diels, Berlin, 
1879), p. 327. 

30 33 A. 

31 Lucretius, V, 240-243. The argument is developed at length and all 
four elements (the mawvima mundi membra) are proved to be perishable 
(vv. 235-305). Vv. 306-317 are a part of this argument and the same is 
probably true of vv. 318-323. 

32 Op, cit. II, 455 ff. (for reference to earlier studies see ibid., 450, 
n. 4). Cf. Philo (?), De aet. mundi, 117, 124, 143 ff. From De aet. 
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neither the controversy between Theophrastus and Zeno nor 
Zeno's authorship of the argument can be regarded as certain; ** 
all we can say is that Theophrastus was familiar with this type 
of reasoning on the part of those denying the eternity of the 
Cosmos. On the whole it seems more likely that proofs of the 
kind were formulated at the beginning of the Hellenistie period 
(when as we have seen the dogma concerning a limited life-time 
of the world stood in need of defense) than that they should 
have formed part of Presocratic systems. I am not aware that 
Plato or Aristotle ever betrays familiarity with this argument.** 

Lucretius’ second proof? is the relative shortness of the 
period covered by historical records and the recent origin of the 
arts and crafts, some of which have made their most impressive 
advances only within living memory (N. B. of Epicurus, not of 
Lucretius). This line of thought culminates in the following 
verses : 


Quod si forte fuisse antehac eadem omnia credis, 
sed periisse hominum torrenti saecla vapore 

aut cecidisse urbes magno vexamine mundi, 

aut ex imbribus assiduis exisse rapaces 

per terras amnis atque oppida coperuisse, 

tanto quique magis victus fateare necesse est 
exitium quoque terrarum caelique futurum. 

nam cum res tantis morbis tantisque periclis 
temptarentur, ibi si tristior incubuisset 

causa, darent late cladem magnasque ruinas.?' 


mundi not a little may be learned about the later history of some of 
the arguments which Plato advances in the Timaeus. 

33 See the recent studies of J.B. McDiarmid, T. A. P. A., LX XI (1940), 
pp. 239 ff. and W. Wiersma, Mnemosyne, Ser. 3, VIII (1940), pp. 237 ff. 
Pohlenz (op. cit., note 10, Ergünegbd., p. 44), however, is convinced that 
Theophrastus wrote against Zeno. It would be unwise to exclude the 
possibility that the argument V, 235-323 was worked out not by Epi- 
curus himself but by a later generation of his pupils, Cf. De Lacy's 
article cited in note 10. On the other hand I see no reason why the 
arguments in vv. 324-415 should not go back to the founder of the 
school. 

34 Wiersma's (loc. cit., p. 241) reference to Aristotle, De gen. et corr., 
B 10, 337a7 is unfortunate since Aristotle here is not concerned with 
the destruction of the elements but with the possibility that each of 
them may come to rest in its “natural place” and that there might 
be no interaction; ef. Plato, Tim., 584. 

35 V. 324-350. 30 Cf. Bignone, op. cit., IL, 463 ff. 

?7 Vy, 338-347. 
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Here we have the same three causes and types of catastrophes 
that figured in Plato's scheme: conflagration, flood, and earth- 
quake, and can see that Epicurus shrewdly turned the motif 
against its inventors. If Plato sought to confine the effects of 
these catastrophes to the Earth, holding indeed that after every 
catastrophe human civilization has to start again from its be- 
ginnings, Epieurus and Lucretius feel justified in coming back 
with the question: How can you be sure that if the same com- - 
motion happens: in a more violent form’ it will not engulf the 
entire cosmic system? The Epicureans while accepting, if per- 
haps only for the sake of argument, Plato’s theory of catastrophes 
insist that such events can bring about an exitum terrarum 
caelique; they would not regard the celestial or ethereal regions 
as immune against change and eventual destruction. 

" Lucretius now considers the ground prepared for him to come 
forward with some more technical arguments; 38 for on the 
subject of eternity and..indestructibility the Epicureans have 
their definite and well-established tenets. They regard as eternal 
a) the atoms which by definition aré unbreakable, b) the void, 
and o) the summa summarum, the Boundless, in a region of 
which our Cosmos has come into existence. . These three entities 
are eternal and imperishable for good and irrefutable reasons, yet 
none of these reasons can be applied to the Cosmos. The Cosmos 
is not solido corpore as the atoms are; for void is interspersed 
everywhere. Tt'is not like the void eher and, most important 
of all, while the summa summarum includes the whole of space 
(locus) as well as of bodies so that nothing can ever enter it from 
outside and ‘work havoc, the Cosmos occupies only a tiny section 
of this summa and, outside it are atoms infinite in number which 
may.at any time make inroads with sufficient force to destroy its 
fabric.*° This is the contingency against which Plato had tried 
to. safeguard his Cosmos by insisting that the entire substance 
of the four elements had gone into the making of our Cosmos 
and that nothing had been left outside that could attack our 


38 Vy, 351: 372 (ef. HI, 806 ff.). 

3? Vy, 364 1f. e 

49 See especially vv. 366 f., neque autem corpora desunt, which points 
back to v. 362, neque corpora sunt, seil, outside the Infinite and ready 
to enter. Cf. VI, 483 et al. ; 
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world bringing about disease, old age, decline, or death.*! Inci- 
dentally, although Epicurus may no longer have bothered about 
Parmenides definition of Reality, it is interesting to.note that 
the summa summarum, as well as the atoms owe their indestructi- 
bility in the last analysis to Parmenidean concepts. "The.latter 
are a éy and é6Aov—-much more so in fact than the Cosmos for 
which Plato tried to secure these characteristics; the former 
represents rò way.*? And while the void, Democritus’ py. òv, can 
perhaps not aspire to an ontological position of comparable 
dignity, it is as impassive to blows as the atoms and summa are 
(nec ab ictu fungitur hilum). To be immune against blows has 
evidently become an important qualification of eternity.** Plato 
tried to attach this quality to his Cosmos ;. Epicurus who denies 
it to the Cosmos connects it with the three concepts of which we 
have spoken. 

Yet the fact that no material was left outside constituted only 
one of the two safeguards which Plato had provided for his 
Cosmos. He had also asserted that within the Cosmos the four 
elements are at peace and friendship. It is well to bear this in 
mind when we come to the last section in Lucretius’ proofs for 
the mortality of our world: 


Denique tantopere inter se cum maxima mundi 
pugnent:membra, pio nequaquam' concita bello, 
nonne vides aliquam longi certaminis ollis 
posse dari finem ? ** 


The finis is of course the complete destruction of the world which 
will take place when one of the contending elements (membra) 


^ The parallel argument based on the concept of space (loous, vv. 
362, 370 f.) has no counterpart in the Timaeus. Plato’s notion of róros 
or xepa does not lend itself to a comparison or contrast. We may, 
however, remember Aristotle's theory that there is no róros wher (i.e. 
outside the Cosmos; see especially .De coelo, A9, 279217 f., a passage 
which for reasons of style as well as of content is likely to go back to 
De philos.; cf. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 317 f.). 

5? rà way ümewov elvat kal ayévynrov kal &pbaprov (Epicurea, frg. 296). 

48 The word dza0és does not occur in the fragments of the Preso- 
cratics, yet that rd way is dwa0és is the gist of Melissus B7 which 
represents a development of .Parmenides' position. Plato, Tim., 33A 
gives the draĝés motif a new form; ef. Cornford, op. cit. (note 19), 
p. 58. On the áma0és of the atoms see Epicurea, frg. 208. 

** Vv, 380 ff. 
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attains a decisive superiority, a 7A«ovefía. For the time being, 
the fiery element is greedily trying to “ drink up " all moisture, 
the rivers threaten to bring about a deluge, and the winds 
(i.e. the element of air) sweep the seas, diminishing the sub- 
stance of the water and striving to dry up everything.*® So far 
they have not accomplished what they try to do (neque adhuc 
conata patrarunt) ** but they are certainly engaged in a mighty 
war (tantum spirantes . . . bellum).*' 

We should expect friends to behave differently; rather than 
of Empedocles! dia we may feel reminded of his veixos, unless 
indeed we decide to go farther back to the very beginnings of 
cosmological thought when Anaximander spoke of the mutual 
encroachments of the physical principles upon one another. 
Into this description of ceaseless cosmic strife Lucretius has 
thrown something of his own inner restlessness; in the outer 
world the Epicurean may find some of that tumultuous uproar 
which in his own heart he is no longer supposed to know. The 
certamen or bellum which Lucretius beholds in the Cosmos is 
one of heroic proportions; borrowing from the language of — 
Ennius, he says that the elements magnis [inter se] de rebus 
cernere certant.*® 

So far the certamen has been aequum and the precarious 
balance has been maintained. Yet fama has preserved a record 
of two great crises by which the Universe was brought to the 
brink of destruction. These crises are Phaethon’s ride in his 
father’s chariot and the great flood. Plato too had used these 
myths for his purposes, and he too—like Lucretius or, rather, 
like Epicurus—had distinguished between what wí8ov oxjpa čyov 
Aéyera. and rò dAnOés regarding the same events?? (we may 


15 Vy, 283 ff. Note that there is no suggestion of a rhythmical 
alternation between the elements as év pépe: kparéovra. G,- Vlastos | 
paper “ Equality and Justice in Early Greek Cosmologies " (C. P., XLII 
[1947], pp. 156 ff.) sheds much light'on the concepts of cosmic mAeore£ía 
and povapyla. 

5? V. 385 (patrarunt is Grasberger’s emendation of patrantur). 

a7 V. 392. 

+8 See Vorsokr. 12B1 with the comments e.g. of J. Burnet, Early 
Greek Phil. (4th ed. London, 1945), pp. 53ff. Cf. also Vorsokr., 
31466 (Tzetzes on Empedocles). 

1 V. 393; cf. Ennius, Ann. 555 (ed. J. Vahlen, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1913) 
and Bailey, ad loc. ; 

5° Tim., 2201 f.; see above p. 6. Bailey in his commentary on vv. 
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surmise that the Stoies too interpreted the Phaethon myth as 
corroborating their éxmópes: dogma). The Epicurean vera 
ratio teaches that the preponderance of the fiery elements comes 
about when large quantities of fire atoms rush from the sur- 
rounding Infinite into our world and by reinforcing one of the 
four elements upset the balance between these. If the excess 
of fire cannot be absorbed (or otherwise checked) universal 
destruction will ensue.?? 

Thus Epicurus shows us the elements in a condition of ordots, 


‘the opposite of Plato’s $uMa, and while Plato had been at pains 


to exclude the possibility of disturbing and destructive influences 
working upon the Cosmos from the outside, Epieurus counts on 
the operation of such forces to decide the ordos in favor of one 
of the warring parties and thereby to destroy the fabric of the 
Cosmos, Against the Presocratic tradition, Plato had attempted 
to give the Cosmos, visible though it is and only a copy of the 
Idea,5 a reality in the Parmenidean sense of the word. This 
attempt Epieurus has thoroughly refuted; for him the Cosmos 
remains what it had been for the Presocratics from Anaximander 
onwards, a temporary formation brought about by a particular 
yet transitory arrangement of the more enduring and more 
fundamental entities. As in Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and 
Democritus it ‘is these but not the Cosmos which fulfill the 
Parmenidean requirements of Reality. 


The new cosmic religion of the Hellenistic era whose early 
manifestations Epicurus watched with suspicion and opposed 
with all his intellectual might drew much of its original strength 


396 ff. rightly rejects the view that Lucretius in reporting the myth and 
going on to express a protest had any particular Hellenistic poet in 
mind. More important than the poetic treatment of the myth is the 
interest which philosophers had taken in it. 

‘t The evidence falls short of being conclusive, even though one may 
accept Pohlenz’s (op. cit., note 10, pp. 79 ff. and Hrgdnzgbd., pp. 45 f.) 
thesis regarding a Stoic substratum of Dio Chrysostomus’ Borysthenicus 
in which Phaethon’s ride is mentioned (Or., 36, 48). See also St. V. F., 
II, 588 (181, 34), yet note the Epicurean motifs at the end of this 
fragment. 

5? Vv, 405-410. ‘Reis is followed by a brief reference to, and a scien- 
tific explanation oi, the flood story (vv. 411-415); it is, however, not 
suggested that an excess of water might have fatal consequences for 
the Cosmos. 53 Tim., 284A ff.; 29A ff. 
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from the discovery of the eternal regularity and sameness of the 
heavenly movements. We have spoken of this discovery earlier; 
it remains to consider Epicurus! reaction to it and to the closely 
allied conviction that rdés, not àra&ía, governs the world. There 
are several facets to this. reaction, some of them so well known 
by now that we may content ourselves with a brief reference to 
them before we proceed to others which, as-far as I can see, have 
escaped attention. 

The idea that the heavenly bodies TT the intelligence of- their 
movements and the beauty of their patterns suggest the existence 
of an ordering and controlling deity was anathema to Epicurus; 
for such a. deity being engaged in incessant and troublesome 
activities could never attain the blessed state of quietude which 
is essential for the Epicurean gods.5* Moreover, human beings 
who fancy themselves to be dependent on gods whose own move- 
ments are determined by an unbreakable Necessity (dvayxn) 
acknowledge masters worse than the. gods of popular religion. 
For whatever the weaknesses and wickednesses of the popular 
deities-may be, it can still be said for them that they allow their 
worshippers to entertain hope. The stars cannot be swayed; 
they are impervious to sacrifices and prayers.*® 

Along with astral theology and astrology (if the term is per- 
missible) the new scientific astronomy is repudiated by Epi- 
curus. Distrusting its elaborate mathematical explanations, he 
warns his followers against losing their heads in this abstruse 
study.°° 

Yet even if Epicurus prefers other—and on the whole older— 
explanations for the heavenly movements, the fact of an ordo 
certus in the realm of celestial phenomena could not be dis- 
puted away. ' Moreover, Plato and Aristotle, when speaking of 
the divine powers which operate in the Cosmos, had not only 
dwelt on the eternal sameness of the heavenly movements but 


T Epist. ad Herod., Y, 161. Cf. A. J. Festugière, Renee et ses 
dieux (Paris, 1946), pp. 83 ff. 

55 Cf. Festugiére, op. cit., pp. 104, 107; Bignone, op. cit., 407 f. See 
Lucretius, V, 82 ff. (for the correct understanding of V, 86 ff. [= VI, 
62 f.] rursus in antiquas referuntur religiones et dominos acris ad- 
sciscunt omnia posse quos miseri credunt it is well to bear in mind that 
the names of the planets are those of the “ancient " gods). 

5° See e.g. Epist. ad Pyth. 93, 113, Ad Herod., T9. Cf. Bignone, 
op. cit., I, 120, 152 and passim. 
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also referred to such obvious manifestations of cosmic order as 
the alternation of day and night, the recurrence of the seasons, 
and the phases of the Moon.5' Epicurus “ took account” of this 


- world-view when he traced the history of civilization through its 


successive stages. ln explaining the origin and rapid spread of 
superstition (Lucretius! religio) he specified the profound im- 
pression which the regularity of the cosmie phenomena made 
upon ignorant men as one of the main causes for this deplorable 
development.55 It is interesting to compare this reaction of 
Epieurus with the Stoie response to the Academic theology. 
While some leading Stoics showed their sympathy with this 
theology by making the regularity of the star-movements one 
of their four proofs for the validity of religion, Epicurus 
treated this regularity as one of the three (?) causes for the 
prevalence of a diseased condition of mind.9? A dubious compli- 
ment for the Platonic theology. Yet that Epicurus made this 
concession to the Academic approach remains noteworthy if we 
consider how different an explanation of religion he found in his 
principal authority. According to Democritus, man's concept of 
the deity had been formed under the impression of zapdadoga, 
irregular and unexpected celestial events (e.g. eclipses of Sun 


97 Plato, Laws, 886A (ra rev Gpor Dukekoounuéva kaXos oUrws), 899B; 
Aristotle, De philos., 18. 

59 V. 1184 ff.; cf. 1204 ff. (with the latter passage compare Aristotle, 
De philos., 13). 

59 The quattuor causae of Cleanthes are set forth by Cicero, De nat. 
deor., II, 5, 13 ff.; see especially 15. On Cleanthes! debt to Aristotle see 
Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 153, 166, 167, n. 1. and for some other points 
eoncerning these causae the same author's The Theology of the Early 
Greek Philosophers (Oxford, 1947), p. 249, notes 29 and 35. 

e° It is possible to distinguish three causae in Lucretius, V, 1161- 
1240: 1) visions, especially dream visions of egregiae facies, 1169-1182 
(a Demoeritean motif); 2) (praeterea) the caeli rationes and the 
alternation of the seasons ordine certo, 1183 ff.; cf. 1204 ff. (the de- 
velopment of this causa recalls Critias’ famous fragment, Vorsokr., 
88B25); 3) (praeterea) events like lightning and thunder, gale, earth- 
quake, 1218-1240. The last causa has again a Democritean basis, as 
Gregory Vlastos reminds me. Vlastos refers to Vorsokr., 68A75 to 
which he adds Diodorus, I, 11, 5 (derived from a Democritean source; 
ef. Reinhardt as cited in note 61); on the strength of this passage and 
Philodemus, De piet. 5a (Vorsokr., ibid.) Viastos suggests that the 
season motif too goes back to Democritus and that the emphasis on 
ordo is the only feature indicative of Academic influence. 
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and Moon, the covering up of one planet by another, thunder and 
lightning). In Lucretius’ account of the origin of religio 
great importance is attached to the regular movements and 
changes in the Cosmos; yet irregular and startling events are 
likewise given a place among its causes.?? 

Yet granted that Epicurus condemned the conclusions which 
men had drawn from the pattern of order in the firmament, 
could he deny or ignore the regularities? Why does the Sun 
rise every day tempore certo? Why are the various phases of the 
moon repeated over and over ordine formarum certo? On the 
basis of the atomist theory it was desperately difficult to cope 
with these problems and one can hardly maintain that Epicurus 
acquitted himself of his task in à manner likely to enhance his 
stature as a scientist. We see him at pains to render the re- 
appearance of the Sun less astonishing by pointing out that 
regularity is found elsewhere in Nature; he asks us to remember 
that trees blossom at a fixed time and that a fixed law governs 
the growth and the development to maturity of human and other 
living beings.** Again, “ why should not a fresh moon be created 
every day with fixed succession of phases and fixed shapes,” since 
so many things come to pass at fixed times? 55 Among these 
* go many things " Lucretius gives pride of place to the Seasons 
whose regular recurrence he describes in verses justly famous for 
their beautiful imagery and the richness of their poetic colors.9? 


9: Of, Sextus, Adv. math., IX, 24 (Vorsokr., 68A T5). Karl Reinhardt, 
Hermes, XLVII (1912), pp. 510f. and Bailey, ad vv. 1183 ff., rashly 
identify Democritus’ explanation (as recorded by Sextus) with the 
second causa of Lucretius. It is hard to see how the items adduced by 
Sextus could have as their common denominator ordo certus on which 
Lucretius lays stress and in which we recognize the Academic motif. 
See however note 60, 

e2 See the third causa (cf. note 60). Vv. 1191, 1193 which belong 
to the context of the second causa should probably be understood in the 
sense suggested by V, 675 f.: non nimis incertis fiunt in partibus anni; 
ef. VI, 357 ff. 

*5 V, 656, 661, 667, 732. 

9« V, 669 ff., 736 ff. 

96 V, 731 ff. (I have borrowed from Bailey’s translation.) 

99 Vv. 737 ff.; cf. 731 f., 748 ff. Needless to say, for Plato the rds 
governing the alternation and recurrence of the épa: is another mani- 
festation of an intelligent and divine principle in the Cosmos; see above 
note 57. 
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Yet ean beauty of description make up for the weakness of the 
underlying theory? If we may base our judgment upon Lucre- 
tius, the best in the way of theory that Epicurus could offer to 
explain cosmic regularities is this: 


namque ubi sie fuerunt causarum exordia prima 
atque ita res mundi cecidere ab origine prima 
conseque quoque iam redeunt ex ordine certo.9' 


A somewhat oracular statement which seems to credit the atoms 
——for they must after all be responsible for the way in which res 
cecidere—with a mysterious power to effect what the philosopher 
cannot explain. It is tempting to comment that Epicurus here 
unwittingly betrays the limitations of his system, to wit the 
ineapacity of his atomism to cope with the phenomena which the 
Academy ascribed to the operations of a divine Mind or Soul, 
phenomena whose “ scientific " explanation had to wait for much 
later thinkers who could attack them with the help of far supe- 
rior equipment. Yet this comment, while not entirely devoid 
of truth, would be unjust to Epicurus since it would base the 
verdict on Epicurus’ concept of rdés on its application to cosmic 
phenomena which is its weakest aspect.® 

However, in crediting Epicurus with a concept of order we are 
probably at variance with the opinio recepta concerning the 
atomic system. The important rôle which Necessity (àváyk) 
and Chance (róyy) play in the atomists’ explanation of physical 
events and processes is well known and not too difficult to under- 
stand; * but how can order arise out of the fortuitous concursus 
of atoms? The lines just quoted, however obscure and unsatis- 
factory the underlying thought, are perhaps sufficient to suggest 


er V, 677 ff. Conseque . . . redeunt, instead of consequiae rerum, is a 
conjecture of Karl Lachmann; yet two passages in Apuleius (V, 24, 
X, 18) to which Lachmann refers in his famous commentary (Berlin, 
1850) lend eredence to the existence of the noun rather than of the 
adjective. The adverb seems nevertheless more satisfacory: if things 
have thus fallen out from the first beginnings of the world they return 
thereafter in a fixed sequence. 

e8 It is also pertinent to remember that for the phenomena in question 
Epicurus makes it a point to offer a number of alternative solutions. 
In each instance only one of these solutions involves his problematic 
concept and explanation of cosmic law, 

8° Cf. Bailey, op. cit. (note 1), pp. 142 (on Democritus), 317, 325 
and passim (on Epicurus). 
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a modification of the current view—unless we resort to the 
desperate expedient of regarding them as Lucretius own im- 
provisation. Yet that the idea here expressed—or if not “ ex- 
pressed," at least adumbrated— goes back to Epicurus himself 
is proved by its appearance in other parts of Lucretius’ work. 
In the section of Book I which incorporates the arguments sup- 
porting the fundamental Epicurean tenet nihil e nihilo gigni 
we read: 


praeterea cur vere rosam, frumenta calore, 
vites autumno fundi suadente videmus, 

si non, ceria suo quia tempore semina rerum 
cum confluxerunt, patefit quodcumque creatur.”° 


Here and elsewhere in this section Lucretius actually proves 
more than that nothing can arise out of nothing. He proves that 
everything arises out of something definite (cerium) and specific 
(suum). If we compare with the passage just quoted the 
reason which Lucretius gives us in Book V for the never varying 
reappearance of the Sun 


aut quia conveniunt ignes et semina multa 
confluere ardoris consuerunt tempore certo... 
nec tamen illud in his rebus mirabile debet *? 
esse quod haec ignis tam certo tempore possunt 
semina confluere et solis reparare nitorem, 


we realize that Epicurus applied—tentatively and indeed less 
successfully—to the explanation of celestial phenomena a princi- 
ple that was firmly embedded in the fundamentals of his system. 
In fact, the principle represents his interpretation of the tradi- 
tional physical axiom oùðèr èf obOevós. It is easy to see that this 
interpretation makes clever use of the connotations of the word 
oréppa Which, although a technical or semi-technical term,'? had 


707, 174 ff.; see also 169, 203. 

7 Of, the note on v. 169 in A. Ernout and L. Robin, Lucrèce, De R. 
N., Commentaire emégétique et critique (Paris, 1926-1928, 3 vols.). 

7? V. 660 f., 666 f. 

7$ On Epicurus’ use of the term see Bailey, op. cit. (note 1), pp. 
343 f. There is evidence that Democritus—while making ample allow- 
ance for Chance in his cosmogony— recognized that growth from seed 
follows a more definite and determinate pattern. Cf. Aristotle, Phys., 
B3, 196a24-b5; De part. an., Al, 641b15-23. Sir David Ross iu his 
commentary on the former passage (Aristotie's Physics [Oxford, 1936], 
p. 515) pertinently refers to Lucretius, I, 159-207, suggesting that 
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not become entirely divorced from its biological origins. In Epi- 
curus’ concept of order the biological motif predominates. Small 
wonder that the application of the concept to cosmic matters 
remains problematical. 

It is curious that students of Epicurus’ philosophy have given 
so little attention to this facet of his system.'* Granted that the 
Letters and Fragments do not throw much light on this point,” 
it yet will not do to ignore Lucretius’ eloquent testimony. Even 
if it were possible to dismiss the passages which we have adduced 
as insignificant or philosophically irrelevant—or, worst of all, 
to cling to the notion that Lucretius is for once embarking on a 
philosophical adventure proprio Marte—what justification could 
there be for minimizing the impressive sentence which may be 
looked upon as the epitome of this approach: cerium ac dis- 
positumst ubi quicquid crescat et insit? This proposition does 
not occur but may be said to be implicit in the arguments by 
which Lucretius supports the nihil e nihilo. It does occur twice 
in the context of a reasoning by which Lucretius proves that the 
only place where Soul can exist is the human body. In one of 
these two passages he seeks to refute the idea that the individual 
human soul could survive the dissolution of the body in which 


Epicurus when using the growth from seed as argument for oùôèyv é£ 
ovdevés is in the debt of Democritus. 

Tt See, however, the important Egcursus in C. Giussani’s edition 
(Torino, 1923), IV, pp. 169 ff. W. E. Leonard and S. B. Smith (T. 
Lucretài Cari De Rerum Nat. Libri Sex (Madison, Wise. 1942]), ad 
V, 677 ff. refer to their note on I,75 in which they say that “ only 
such things or beings exist whose parts because of natural law can 
harmonize and function together." This is indeed Epicurean doctrine 
yet in the passages which we are considering Epicurus while groping 
for an understanding of certain “laws of nature” is not primarily 
concerned with the ability of atoms to harmonize their movements and 
to comply with the foedera naturai. Robin’s note on V, 677 (op. cit., 
see note 71) is helpful, yet I am not sure that he and Giussani are 
correct in comparing the thought of V, 849 ff. where no ordo certus, no 
mepiodos or rá£is is discussed. 

7 Ad Pyth., 77 fin (discussed by Giussani, loc. cit., p. 170) is even 
less explicit than Lucretius, V, 677ff.; see also ibid. 97 (quoted 
below in note 80). The passage in the Letter to Herodotus which 
corresponds to Lucretius I, 159f. merely states wav yap ék mavròs 
éyéver' dv omepuárwy ovdéy TpocOcóuevov (38). It stands to reason that 
in the larger work on which Lueretius draws Epicurus developed some 


of the implieations of this statement. 
Q M ws 
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it dwells.'? The other passage occurs in the section of Book V 
in which Lucretius rejects the dogma of the divine quality of 
the Cosmos and its parts. More specifically his arguments are. 
directed against the assumption of a World-Soul. This is indeed 
a fundamental dogma of the cosmic theology which had taken 
shape in the Academy—-and been adopted by the Stoics,'"— and 
as the World-Soul had been introduced to account for the order 
and harmony of the Universe, especially its celestial phases,'? the 
reader who bears the historical background in mind may justi- 
fiably take the view that, whoever the enemy against whom Epi- 
curus? arguments are directed, the issue is fundamentally 
between the Academie and the Epieurean conception of order. 
The fact that Epicurus here plays off his own, much less specula- 
tive, concept against the cosmic hypotheses of his adversaries 
gives his argument a peculiar piquancy. As we know, his con- 
cept is not founded on the harmony and the beautiful mathe- 
matical pattern of the heavenly spheres and movements, nor does 
it spring from the feeling of awe which fills a man while con- 
templating the starry heaven. It is much more empirical than 
the Academic or Stoic concept. Faithful to his epistemological 
and methodological principles, Epicurus refers to facts which are 
within the range of everybody’s knowledge and experience.*? 
Although in this passage the word semina does not occur and no 


7e The two passages are III, 784-805 and V, 122-143; note especially 
III, 787, 194 f., V, 131. On the relation between the two passages cf. 
Bailey's commentary (p. 1341). Vv. V, 1421. which have a special 
relevance for the World-Soul do not recur in the other passage. 
Whether Epicurus himself used identical arguments and similar 
phrasing in both contexts or whether in one context he merely referred 
to the arguments elaborated in the other is a question which I must 
leave open. In any case, Bignone has proved, to my mind conclusively, 
that V, 128-141 have their appropriate place in Epicurus’ polemic. 
The basic idea of V, 128-130 (III, 784-780) is close to that of I, 158 ff. 

™ Cf. Joseph Moreau, VAme du monde de Platon aum Stoiciens 
(Paris, 1939). See also above, note 10. 

78 Tim., 30A f., 34B-39E; Laws, 896C ff, 

7? See above, p. 3. 

8° Cf, especially Epist. ad Pyth., 97 (rightly quoted by Bailey, p. 1441, 
as throwing light on V, 73110.) : re re ráis meptóðov ka0ázep črta kal 
wap’ hiv trav rUxÓóvrOV yiyverat Aaufavésów. Epicurus goes on to say, 
and we know against whom this is pointed, kal jj Qela dicts mpós ravra 
unau mpocayéc0c KTA. 


" 
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, reference is: made to the growth of plants from a definite seed, 

' the thought is basically the same as in the passage of Book I in 

` which Lucretius argues that if anything could arise from noth- 
ing, i. e. could arise anywhere, nil semine egeret : 


quippe etenim non est, cum quovis corpore ut esse 
posse animi natura putetur consiliumque; 

sicut in aethere non arbor, non aequore salso 

nubes esse queunt neque pisces vivere in arvis 

nec cruor in lignis neque saxis sucus inesse. 

certum ac dispositumst ubi quiequid crescat et insit. 
sic animi natura nequit sine corpore oriri 

sola neque a nervis et sanguine longius esse.®* 
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6 V, 126-133. 


THE PRYTANEION DECREE RE-EXAMINED.* 


After a lull of several years, the discussion about the exegetai 
has, in recent years, developed into a full-fledged controversy.* 
While our sources, both literary and epigraphical, give us some 
information about the functions and nature of these officials in 
the fourth century and later,? such information is most meager 
for their róle in the history of Athens in the fifth century and 
earlier periods. For the fifth century, we have one inscriptional 
record of exegesis practised by the Eumolpids;? but since this 
was confined to the Eleusinian rites alone, it does not help much 
in an attempt to ascertain the existence of public exegetai with 
partly secular functions in that period. 

In all these discussions and those which preceded them,* a 
prominent place is given to an inscription from the fifth cen- 
tury 5 which is of considerable interest from many points of view. 
It contains a decree conferring the privilege of public mainte- 
nance in the Prytaneion at Athens on several groups of people 
and is the earliest record we possess of the award of this privi- 
lege on a permanent basis. The conjecture that the name of 
Pericles can be restored from the defective lettering as that of 


* Tor many valuable suggestions the author wishes to express his 
thanks to Professors John Day and James H, Oliver. : 

t The most recent contributions are: Kurt von Fritz, “ Atthido- 
graphers and Exegetae," in T. A. P. A., LXXI (1940), pp. 91-126; Felix 
Jacoby, Atthis: The Local Chronicles of Ancient Athens (Oxford, 
1949); James H. Oliver, The Athenian Hapounders of the Sacred and 
Ancestral Law (Baltimore, 1950). 

* The earliest literary evidence on the exegetai as officials is found in 
Plato, Huthyphro, 4 C-D; Isaeus, VIII, 39; [Demosthenes], XLVII, 
68-71. The Eumolpid exegetai are officials in a different sense; see 
James H. Oliver, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 

S7.G., I°, 76. About another reference to exegesis in fifth century 
inscriptions (I. G., 1?, 78) see below. 

t Notably those of Philipp Ehrmann, “De iuris sacri interpretibus 
Atticis," in Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, IV, 3 
(1908), and Axel W. Persson, “ Die Exegeten und Delphi," in Lunds 
Universitets Arsskrift, N. F., Avd. 1, Bd. XIV, no. 22 (1918). 

5It is most easily accessible in Hiller von Gaertringen's rendering in 
I.G. I°, TT. Its most recent publication is that of James H. Oliver, 
op. cit., pp. 139-141. 
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the originator of the decree * only enhances its intrinsic interest. 
It is here, too, that we learn for the first time that at Athens 
honours were not given to the victors in the Olympic and Isth- 
mian games alone,“ but also to those who emerged victoriously 
from the Pythian and Nemean contests. But, although this 
part of the inscription can be read with some certainty, it is 
more difficult to identify other groups that were honoured by 
maintenance in the Prytaneion. For the stone is so badly broken 
on the left side that about one half of the original inscription 
is lost, and absolute certainty cannot be attained by restoration. 
Thus it is self-evident that the element of conjecture looms large 
in any attempt at restoration. 

The lettering leaves no doubt that the inscription belongs to 
the fifth century, and the date has been variously fixed from 
the early 430's* to the period of the Archidamian War.5 The 
style is strict croiynddv, except in line 19 where the mason cor- 
rected a mistake,” and there are 45 letters to the line.?° 


I propose to read as follows: 
$ rd 
: "M éypap[pdreve | 
[é8oxoev ré Bore kal rot Séu jor, "Epex0cis é[arpurdveve, * ] 
[... 7... éypappáreve, Xodv | Oumrros éreordre, [ $. hix[X]es [e] 
|ime: var rèy oíreow rèv èjp mpuravetor mpõrov u£v vov [h—] 
5  [tepoddvret yevogévot klarà và m|á]rpia’ ërera voice "App- 
[odio kai rotot "Apwroyé |rovos, hos ay & éyyvráro yévos 


°H. T. Wade-Gery, B. S. A., XXXIII (1932-1933), pp. 123-125. 

9^ Plutarch, Solon, 23, 3. 

7 Ibid., p. 126. Felix Jacoby, Atthis, p. 237, note 3, wants to date the 
decree even earlier. He assumes the Athenian expedition to Delphi in 
448/7 B.C. as the terminus post quem and puts the date tentatively in 
the second half of the forties. 

5 Hiller von Gaertringen, I. G., I°, 77. 

? See the photograph and its caption in Wade-Gery, op. cit., p. 124. 

10 The length of the lacuna at the beginning of the line can be de- 
termined by the certain restoration of the formulaic [&6oxce» rët Bore 
kal To. Séwjor in line 2. The end of the line is preserved intact in 
lines 5, 6, 8, 9, and 10. Although Scholl in Hermes, VI (1872), p. 31, 
arrives at the same number, I do not understand his argument: “Da 
die erste durch eine schmale Linie von den folgenden isolirte Zeile, die 
in etwas grésseren Charakteren Reste von EAPAM zeigt, nur den dem 
Dekret vorgesetzten Namen des Schreibers enthielt, so lüsst sich die 
Breite der Zeile genau auf 45 Buchstaben, also ziemlich das Doppelte 
des jetzt Erhaltenen bestimmen.” This may work in determining the 
length of the last part of the line; but how can we know the number of 
letters contained in the name preceding éypappdreve? 
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[det ho «peo fSóraros, evar k]ai abrotow rèv otreot|v x]ai e[—] 
/ Z ` Noc: / HE : 
yóvowt huwdpyey 8opeià]v zapà *AGevatoy xarà rà [8]e8op— 
, * ~ £f * * 5 / 3 /, > F 
[éva* ka róv uávreov hòs álv ho *Amd)dAov &vhéA[e] &xLo]eyópe- 
10 [vos rà vóupa AaBEv rávraļs círecw, kal rò ourdy hós àv 
D / ` , T » o ~ s > 7 * H 
[avhéve rèv otreow évat| abrotov xarà rabrá. kalt hordo—] 
[ ot vevixexact ‘Odvpaiact] € IIvfot € hIoOpot € Neué|at ròs y-] 
[upvixds åyõvas, vat abr loice rèv aíreow èv mpvrave| ío— 
S y EANTA ‘ ` ~ é * 3. i E 
[e kai Adas iSfar timds m ]pós rët ovréoe. karà ra| irá] &[me—] 
15 [tra Aaffév rèv cireow èv] 79v mpvraveior hol r ]óoo|« rebpi—] 
/, A a / a 3 /, HE! 
[rroi reXelon È hirroi k]éXert ven[«]ékaow 'OXvprt[aot è II—] 
[uot € hIoðuot € Neué €] vuécoot tò Aowró[v* ] éva« [88 aðr] 


~ A ‘ ` M 5 ` / / 6 
[oot ras repàs Kara tà és r|èv ovéAe|v] yeypap[p.]éva. . .9 .. 
ere te eee Dg pbk ean sl TEPL TO CTPAT. ooa oe ba 
20 orp he P^ B © bh» €" o3 * ou 23 e. 9 5» T" 9" 9 ** 8 à *9 Sopetuày K hoà w^ €» & 14 *  * 8 39 o 
“eee * 28 » s de re c se ee ee rdc Pee C REESE 


As any attempt at restoration has to proceed from the pre- 
served part of the inscription, the following observations should 
be made: 


1. v—éhedAxvorndy does not occur in the legible portions of 
the inscription, neither before vowels nor before consonants ; 
neither in the dative plural (lines 5, 7, 11, 13) nor in the third 
person plural (lines 16 and 17). If, as I believe, Wade-Gery’s 
reading in line 9 ** àyheA[e]v is incorrect, éoxcev in line 2 would 
be the only exception. However, as the expression in which it 
occurs is formulaic, and as all the Athenian inscriptions listed 
in the Corpus for the years 446/5 to 422/1 B. C.'? in which the 
formula occurs 3 have the v—édeAxvorixdy, we are not dealing 
with a real exception here. 

y — épeAxvoriudy occurs more rarely before 408 B. C. than in the 
inscriptions after that date; ** but where it is used, it may or 
may not recur in the same inscription, regardless of whether a 
vowel or a consonant follows. This might tempt us to posit 
similar inconsistencies in the Prytaneion decree and to use the 


11 Wade-Gery, op. cit., p. 126. 

427, G., I°”, 39-80. 

13 7, Q., I°, 39, 1; 52, 11; 56, 9; 57, 3, 32, [57]; 60, [3]; 68, 3, [54]; 
65, [3]; 68, [4]; 70, [4]; 72, [1]; 76, 2; 78, [2]; 80, [1]. 

44K. Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, 3rd ed. by 
E. Schwyzer (Berlin, 1900), pp. 113-114. 

15 Examples from two fairly well preserved inscriptions of the same 
period may suffice: in J. G., 1°, 39, we find the v égedxverixdy before a 
vowel in lines 19, 26, 48, 54, and 73; but it is missing before a vowel in 
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v—édeAxvotixoy in restorations. However, while in the inscrip- 
tions cited inconsistencies follow one another in rapid succession, 
its complete absence in the preserved part of our inscription is 
more likely to indicate that it was carefully avoided and should 
caution us not to use it in any restorations here. 


2. The grant of the privilege of maintenance in the Pryta- 
neion is motivated for each group upon which it is bestowed by 
a phrase beginning with xara.*® This phrase always appears at 
ihe end of the sentence in which the grant is made: e.g. line 
5: [clara rà «| dé | rp; lines 8-9: xarà rà [8] do0n[éva] ;* line 11: 
kara tavrd; line 14: xara va|iórá]; line 18: [xara và és rev 
oTéAe| v] yeypap| p] eva. 

8. The groups honoured are introduced by the article or by 
a relative pronoun, e. g. lines 4, 5, 11, and 15. 


4. In the case of the group appointed by Apollo (line 10) and 
in the ease of the victors in the hippie contests (line 17), the 
privilege is awarded to those honoured and their successors. 

With this in mind, we may now turn to a discussion of the 
restorations proposed. For the introductory part (lines 1-4), 
the restorations are based on constantly recurring formulae; they 
can, therefore, be regarded as certain 18 and have found general 
acceptance since Scholl. The name of the ypappareds is lost and 
all we know is that it contained eight letters. The name of 
Xanthippus as the chairman of the prytanes has been generally 
accepted since Scholl and there is no objection to retaining his 
name as possible, although we know nothing else about the 
man.? Wade-Gery’s belief ?? that Pericles proposed the decree 


line 45; again, it is found preceding a consonant in lines 15 and 52, 
but is missing before a consonant in lines 25, 50, and 58. In I. G., I°, 
76, we find the » before a vowel in lines 10, 18, 19, 31, and 43; in the 
game line 3] it is missing before a vowel, also in lines 15, 30, and 46; 
it occurs before a consonant in line 30, but does not in lines 13, 30, 
and 44. 

16 This was already recognized by Schóll, Hermes, VI (1872), pp. 
34-35. 

17 About the award to the descendants of Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
ending here, see below. 

18 Cf, James H. Oliver, op. cit., p. 141. 

18 See J. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, II (Berlin, 1903), no. 
11161. | 

20 H, T. Wade-Gery, op. cit. pp. 123-125. Oliver, op. cit., p. 139, 
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is neither supported nor contradicted by any external evidence.” 

There can be no doubt that the first group upon whom the 
privilege of maintenance in the Prytaneion is conferred includes 
Eleusinian priests. The phrase xarà rà wárpw, which motivates 
the award strongly suggests a group of religious functionaries. 
For, although the phrase means no more than “in accordance 
with ancestral custom,” it is found in Greek literature as well 
as in inscriptions very frequently in a religious context.?? More- 
over, a number of inscriptions from the second century of our 
era have come down to us ?? in which the Eleusinian icgoddvrys, 
dadotxos, iepoxnpvé, and the iepeds émi Boye are prominently enu- 
merated among the diowo. These officials might be subsumed 
under the designation iepeis, and Schdéll’s suggestion, roilow 
hiepetiot Toiv Oeoiv]| makes good sense and has been generally 


mistakenly indicates four letters instead of three as missing before 
cx[A Jes. 

*1 Wade-Gery's reading of Pericles’ name was accepted by F. Jacoby, 
Atthis, pp. 8 and 238, note 4. 

2? In the inscriptions of the fifth century, it occurs exclusively in a 
religious context: J. G., I, 76 (the decree concerns first-offerings to be 
dedicated at Eleusis), line 4: dwdpyecGat roiv eoir TO Kapnd Kara Tà 
mwarpia, cl. line 26; line ll: olxodopérar 06 cipós rpés "EXevoive xara Tà 
warpia; I. G., I”, 80 (a sacred law), line 8: [dudidvyve@ac rd hédos] rës' 
GT Kara Trà warpi[a kal rèv pavrelay ro G€0}; cf. line 13: [rdée] márpia 
ILpaxe [tep'yéóa:s]. Concerning literature, two statistics from Attic his- 
toriography may suffice: out of a total of 20 passages containing márpios 
and its forms in Thucydides, 7 deal with religious observances: II, 16, 
2; 34, 1; ITI, 58, 5; IV, 98, 8; 118, 1; 118, 3; V, 18, 2. In Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens, márpios, etc. is used 7 times in a political or 
judicial sense and 5 times in connection with religion: ibid., 3, 2; 3, 3; 
21, 6; 39, 2; 57, 1. Particularly interesting for our purposes here is 
39, 2 on the settlement regarding Eleusis after the overthrow of the 
Thirty: T0 & iepórv eiva koiwóv dudorépwr, éwiuekeicÜa, 06 Kypveas. kal 
EónoMrióas xara Trà warpia, In view of the fact that neither of these 
works specifically deals with religion, I find these figures remarkable. 

23 f, Œ., IY?, 1769, 1773-1777, 1779, 1781-1782, 1788-1790, 1792, 1794- 
1798, 1800, ete.—These inscriptions are already cited by Schéll, Hermes, 
VI, p. 15, who also refers to the story related by Plutarch, Quaestiones 
Convivales, IV, 4, 1, p. 667 d, according to which Celeus, the founder of 
the Demeter eult at Eleusis (ef. [Homer], Hymn to Demeter, 290-298, 
473-479 and passim), was the first to organize daily common meals for 
distinguished men and to call this assembly mpuravetov.—To the inscrip- 
tions cited by Schéll add Hesperia XI (1942), nos. 6, 13, 18, 21, 36, 
and 84. 
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accepted to fill the gap at the end of line 4 and the beginning 
of 5. The cult of Demeter and Kore at Eleusis was the family 
cult par excellence which had been taken over by the Athenian 
state after the war with Eleusis and was open to all Greeks.?* 
As a result its priests, who were chiefly drawn from the families 
of the Kerykes and the Eumolpids, enjoyed a privileged position 
in relation to the state, and they were doubtless granted the 
privilege of maintenance in the Prytaneion at an early date. 

The only objection to Scholl’s restoration lies in his use of the 
vy—édeAkvorixdy in the article; for, as has been observed, this 
phenomenon does not occur in the preserved portions of the in- 
scription. As an alternative, roi[o. èv "EAevotw Auepcior | might 
be suggested to fill the gap, but a preposition is not found before 
'EAevoiw until 815/14 B.C. Another restoration consisting 
of 20 letters and comprising the whole group of Eleusinian 
priests I could not find. 

In order to arrive at some conclusion, albeit conjectural, we 
shall have to examine the occurrence of àtovro, ?* in later inscrip- 
tions, especially in its relation to the Eleusinian priesthood. 
After the date of our inscription, there is a period of almost two 
hundred years from which we do have decrees granting perma- 
nent maintenance to certain individuals and their descendants as 
a token of honour, but none that mention priests or officials. 
Toward the middle of the third century B. C., the àtovro: appear 
in two prytany lists as heading the citation of the treasurer,?? 
but we learn nothing as to how they were constituted. Nor do 
we learn more about them when, from the last decade of the 
third pre-Christian century on, they are mentioned fairly regu- 


24 See especially the decree about the first-offerings, I. Œ., I”, 76. 

25 Of. Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 39, 2 and 42, 5. 

26 K. Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, 3rd ed. by E. 
Schwyzer, p. 208, where the earliest inscription quoted is I. G., II, 
2971; see Liddell and Scott, new edition, s. v. "EXevols. 

*7 For the present purposes, I accept Szanto's definition of dicuro: as 
given in #.-H#., I, col. 478: “Diejenigen Teilnehmer an der Staatstafel 
nun, welehe Beamte oder Priester, aber nicht Prytanen und nicht 
Ehrengiiste sind, heissen nach einem späteren Sprachgebrauch deíswro:" 

28 S. Dow, Prytaneis, A Study of the Inscriptions Honoring the 
Athenian Councillors (= Hesperia, Suppl. I [1937]), p. 22 and no. 9, 
89 and I. G., II”, 678, both of ca. 260/59 B.C. 
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larly in the main text of the prytany lists together with the 
prytanes,? although some very plausible inferences have been 
drawn about their identity. The Eleusinian priests are not 
yet mentioned. 

From about the middle of the third century of our era,** the 
names and positions of the àátevro: are regularly appended to the 
offieial prytany lists, and it is here that we get for the first time 
definite information about their identity. In general, two groups 
of dtovro: can be distinguished in these lists. The first of these 
includes the x$pvé BovAjs kai ŝńpov, the ypappareds Bovàñs kai 
Oxov,?? also simply referred to as ypappareds,** the mepi rò Bipa,” 


2% The earliest of these lists is J. G., IT?, 912, 6 (= Dow, Prytaneis, 
no. 39) of 210/09-201/0 B.C. In the same period falls Dow, no. 40, 22, 
more fully restored by B. Meritt in Hesperia, XVII (1948), p. 15, no. 6, 
36. For the second century B.C. see Dow, nos. 44, 6; 46, 19 (=LI. G., 
II*, 864); 47, 6; 64, 31; 71, 14; 75 (— I. G. IT’, 952, 6); 77 (—— I.G., 
II?, 918, 2); 78, 2; 79, 42-43; 84, 48; 86, 6; Hesperia, XVII (1948), 
pp. 17-19, no. 9, 42; Dow, no. 95, 5. For the first century B.C., 
Hesperia, XVII (1948), p. 30, no. 14, 7-8; A. Raubitschek in Hesperia, 
XII (1943), p. 57, no. 14, 10; Dow, no. 112, 1; I. G., II°, 1048, 2; Dow, 
nos. 114, 2-3; 115, 2. For the first century of our era, I. G., II?, 1070, 
2; J. H. Oliver in Hesperia, XI (1942), p. 37, no. 7, 2-3. For the 
remainder of the lists of the second and third centuries of our era see 
note 23 and below. 

30 S. Dow, op. cit., pp. 22-24. 

?: Perhaps already from the end of the first century of our era on, if 
Oliver's date for a fragment published as no. 2 in Hesperia, XI (1942), 
pp. 31-32, is correct, 

?* T. G., II, 1765, 1768, 1773-1775; Hesperia, XI (1942), pp. 50-51, 
no. 18; I. G., II”, 1776, 1781, 1790, 1794, 1795, 1798; Hesperia, XI, pp. 
32-33, no. 4; pp. 35-37, no. 6; pp. 70-71, no. 36. Here and in the follow- 
ing notes the inscriptions are cited in approximate chronological order. 

33 Hesperia, XI, pp. 40-43, no. 11; pp. 44-45, no. 13; I. G., IU, 1769; 
Hesperia, XII (1943), pp. 76-78, no. 23; I. G., II°, 1778-1775; Hesperia, 
XI, pp. 50-51, no. 18; I. G., II*, 1776, 1781, 1789; Hesperia, XVI (1947), 
pp. 182-183, no. 87 B; I. G., II^, 1794-1798; Hesperia, XI, pp. 35-37, no. 
6 and pp. 70-71, no. 36. 

** Hesperia, XI, pp. 31-32, no. 2; p. 32, no. 3; pp. 34-35, no. 5; XVI, 
pp. 182-183, no. 87 A. 

35 Hesperia, XI, pp. 40-43, no. 11; XVI, p. 176, no. 78; I. Œ., II”, 1773, 
1775; Hesperia, XI, pp. 50-51, no. 18; Z. G., IT?, 1776, 1781, 1790, 1794- 
1796, 1798; Hesperia, XI, pp. 32-33, no. 4; pp. 34-35, no. 5; pp. 35-37, 
no. 6; pp. 70-71, no. 36. 
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the iepavAns,** the troypappareds,®” the ávrcypa$eós,? and the èr 
oxiddos,*® who is probably identical with the iepeùs Dwoddpwy.*° 
The names of these officials vary from year to year and it can 
therefore be assumed that they enjoyed maintenance for the 
duration of their office only.* 

The second group of dice: comprises the Eleusinian priests 
who, according to the generally accepted reading of the Pry- 
taneion decree, received permanent maintenance in the Pryta- 
neion as far-back as the fifth century B. C. If they were publicly 
maintained in the second century of our era for their term of 
office only, as the other officials were, we must not forget that the 
igcpopayrys *? and the iepoxjpvé *? were elected for life and, though 
we have no evidence to prove it, it would only be natural to 


20 Hesperia, XI, pp. 40-43, no. 11; XVI, p. 176, no. 78; XII, pp. 76- 
18, no. 23; I. G., ID, 1773-1775; Hesperia, XI, pp. 50-51, no. 18; I. G., 
ID, 1776, 1781, 1794-1798; Hesperia, XVI, pp. 182-183, nos. 87 B and A; 
XI, pp. 34-37, nos. 5 and 6; pp. 57-58, no. 23; pp. 70-71, no. 36. 

31 Hesperia, XI, pp. 31-32, no. 2; I. G., II?, 1773-1775; Hesperia, XI, 
pp. 50-51, no. 18; I.G., II^, 1776, 1781; Hesperia, XVI, pp. 182-183, 
no. 87 B; I.G., IP, 1794, 1795, 1798; Hesperia, XI, pp. 35-37, no. 6; 
pp. 97-58, nos. 23 and 24; pp. 70-71, no. 30. 

3$ Hesperia, XI, pp. 31-32, no. 2; pp. 40-43, no. 11; pp. 44-45, no. 13; 
XVI, p. 176, no. 78; XI, p. 32, no. 3; XII, pp. 76-78, no. 23; I. G., IIP, 
1773-1775; Hesperia, XI, pp. 50-51, no. 18; J.G., II, 1776, 1781; 
Hesperia, XVI, pp. 182-183, no. 87 B; I.G., I1?, 1794-1798; Hesperia, 
XI, pp. 57-58, nos. 23 and 24; pp. 32-37, nos. 4-6; pp. 70-71, no. 36. 

*? Hesperia, XI, pp. 40-48, no. 11; XII, pp. 76-78, no. 23; I. G., IT’, 
1774, 1775; Hesperia, XI, pp. 50-51, no. 18; I. G., II?, 1776, 1790, 1794- 
1798; Hesperia, XI, pp. 34-37, nos. 5 and 6; pp. 70-71, no. 36. 

*? Hesperia, XI, pp. 57-58, nos. 23 and 24; XVI, pp. 182-183, no. 87 B. 
Cf. I. G., II*, 1795, 1796, and 1798. 

** Cf. Dow, Prytaneis, pp. 22-24. Dow's view that the distroe (del == 
“for the term of office”) received their maintenance in the Tholos 
together with the prytanes for the duration of their office only and that 
they are to be distinguished from those who received permanent mainte- 
nance in the Prytaneion is in all probability true for these officials only 
and not for the Eleusinian priests, whom Dow, ibid., p. 23 with note 5, 
omits from his citation of Schéll’s restoration of the Prytaneion decree. 
For the names of the Eleusinian diocro: in these lists remain the same 
over an extended period of time. 

*? Pausanias, IT, 14, as cited by Paul Foucart, Les Mystères d'Eleusis 
(Paris, 1914), p. 171. 

43 Paul Foucart, op. cit., p. 203. Cf. also James H. Oliver in Harv. 
Theol. Rev., XLIII (1950), pp. 233-235. 
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expect the Sadotyos and the ézi Bope to be appointed for a similar 
period of time. However, if we accept the restoration of all four 
Eleusinian priests, one remarkable feature in the dtoiro: lists of 
the Empire remains to be explained. When the Eleusinian priests 
are mentioned in these lists, we find frequent omissions: the 
earliest lists omit the érè Bono altogether; ** in three instances, 
the 8g8ovxos is left out; *5 and twice the iepokgpvé does not ap- 
pear. Unless we assume that these omissions were made inad- 
vertently or that their names are simply lost from the stones, 
which is unlikely to have happened in all these cases, we must 
conclude that not all the Eleusinian priests in the second century 
received the privilege of maintenance in the Prytaneion at all 
times. The only Eleusinian priest who is never omitted from 
the list is the iepoddyrys, and it is, therefore, likely that he was 
the only member of this group for whom maintenance in the 
Prytaneion was already established; in that case, it was he who 
was originally awarded this privilege, which was later extended 
to the other Eleusinian priests, too, perhaps not until the second 
century of our era. This assumption receives further support 
from the fact that the íepoóávrgs was, in classical times, the 
only member of the Eleusinian priesthood who was a priest and 
a magistrate at the same time.*' If the privilege was originally 
his, the Prytaneion decree probably mentioned him alone of this 
group, and we may restore him in our inscription. The exact 
form in which he was mentioned must remain doubtful; I have 
not found any instances in which a descriptive genitive, such as 
roty Ücoty Or pvornpiwv, either of which would fill the lacuna, is 
added to the title, and have, therefore suggested a less colorful 
participle in the text. 

The second group upon whom the privilege of publie mainte- 
nance in the Prytaneion is bestowed are the descendants of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton. This was already recognized by 
Keil *? on the basis of the preserved -rovos in line 6, and because 


55 TJ, Œ., IT", 1769, 1773, 1774; Hesperia, XI, nos. 18 and 6; XVI, 
no. 84. 

45 f, G., IT”, 1795; Hesperia, XVI, no. 84; XI, no. 6. 

59 Hesperia, XVI, no. 84; I. G., IIF, 1794. 

47 Paul Foucart, op. cit., p. 178. 

48 As quoted by R. Sehóll, Hermes, VI (1872), p. 32.  Sehóll's restora- 
tion, ibid., p. 33, of lines 5-6: éverra rois (m)op[&à 'Apuoblov kal ’Apioro- 
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the grant of the privilege is attested for them by Isaeus *? and 
Dinarchus.*° What has been and still is controversial is where 
the sentence bestowing the privilege upon them ends. Bannier *! 
wants to end it after xara raùrá in line 11, and he is followed 
by Hiller von Gaertringen in the Corpus. An objection to that 
is the inordinate length of the resulting sentence and, further- 
more, it is not clear what exactly Apollo should have to do with 
the grant to the descendants of the tyrannicides. Moreover, 
Oliver *? rightly objects that the reference to the future in line 
10 would be inappropriate at that place for them. But his own 
solution to end the award after riv eíreoi| v] in line 7 is equally 
unfortunate. For, as we have observed, the privilege bestowed 
upon each group in the inscription is motivated by a phrase 
beginning with xara which is placed at the end of each sentence. 
Scholl ** correctly recognized that “in xara rà 88. findet das 
vorhergehende xara rà wdrpia seine Entsprechung und das in der 
Folge wiederholte xarà rabrá seine Beziehung," and Wade-Gery 5+ 
and Jacoby © rightly accepted his view, Bannier °¢ felt that this 
phrase in itself is insufficient and suggested the alternatives: 
xara ve Lr ]à [vlou] i£ópeva kai (rjv) pavrelav 7 ]y 6 'AvóAXov åveià Le | 
or kati rå re vop.| Lopeva kai Hv uavretalv ô “Ar. xrA. The substi- 
tution of rá re vopmćópeva for ra Oe0onévo as well as Scholls 
alternative dedoypéva ?* is contradicted by the stone; 59 but Hiller 
von Gaertringen, and Oliver t00, thought rà Sedopéva to be 
inadequate by itself and supplied [xarà rèv pavretay h]v after it. 
Although this is not untranslatable, it is, in Jacoby's words,9? 


ye(]rovos is incorrect because of the wrong form of the article and was 
rejected by Hiller von Gaertringen. 

*? Tsaeus, V, 47. 

59 Dinarchus, I, 101. 

5: W. Bannier, B. Phil. Woch., XXXVII (1917), pp. 1216-1217. 

8? James H. Oliver, The Athenian Hapounders, p. 141. 

53 Scholl, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 

55 H. T, Wade-Gery, op. cit., p. 126. 

85 F., Jacoby, Atthis, p. 8. 

56 Bannier, op. cit. 

57 Seholl, Hermes, VI, p. 34. 

$8 So Wade-Gery, op. cit, p. 126, note 1; Jacoby, op. cit., p. 238, ` 
note 5. 

9? Oliver, op. cit., pp. 140-141. 

*? Jacoby, op. cit, p. 238, note 5. 
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“hardly Greek." For, when the Delphic oracle enters into & 
xaré-phrase in inscriptions, the Greek runs: karà tà wárpta Kal 
rey payrelay,°+ which restoration here would fall short by one 
letter. Moreover, I can see no reason why the phrase xarà rà 
6c8opéva, which I would freely translate “according to the terms 
on whieh (the privilege) was granted," should not be sufficiently 
clear by itself as a motivation. 

It remains now to fill the lacunae in lines 7 and 8 in a con- 
vincing manner. The testimony of the orators °? makes it clear 
beyond doubt that the privilege was given to the descendants of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton for all time to come. As the 
original award was in all probability made soon after the over- 
throw of the tyrants, we should expect to find in our inscription 
a reference to the descendants living at the time the decree was 
passed as well as to their successors. The stone supplies hós àv 
& éyyvráro yévos as a most important clue toward a solution. 
Scholl € read this phrase 6s àv 7 éyyvráro yévovs and believed it 
to be sufficient to designate the eldest surviving relative; for the 
beginning of line 7 he reluctantly suggested the neat restoration 
huõv yveotoy pè óvrov which, though he considered it redundant,“ 
would supply the motive why a close relative rather than & son 
should receive public maintenance. Both readings have since 
then found general acceptance. Still, there remain some diffi- 
culties in this reading. In the first place, even though it is 
unlikely that young Harmodius was married and had children, 
we have no evidence that Aristogeiton, too, had no male off- 
spring. Secondly, I am not sure whether in a decree which, 
after all, is legally binding, the clipped hòs ay & éyyurdro yévos 
would in itself make clear that the eldest surviving male relative 
ls meant. 

Fortunately, a number of honorary decrees from later times 9 
have come down to us, in which maintenance in the Prytaneion 
is given to certain benefactors and their descendants. The 


9 E.g. I. G., F, 76, 4-5, 25-26, 34; I. G., 17, 80, 8. 

8? See above, notes 49 and 50. Cf. also Demosthenes, XX, 18, 29, 
127 ff., 159-160; XXI, 170; XXIII, 143. 

$3 Scholl, Hermes, VI, pp. 32-34. 

*4 Ibid., p. 34, note 2. 

% The earliest of them, I. G., II?, 510, comes from the end of the 
fourth century B.C. 
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formula that constantly recurs in these decrees runs: elvas 96 advo 
kai girnow èv mpvraveio Kai ait@ Kal ékyóvav del TQ «peo vrdro.99 
That a phrase of this kind is much more explicit and unam- 
biguous than hos av à éyyvráro yévos alone goes without saying, 
and we should perhaps expect to find a similar phrase in our 
fifth century decree. In attempting to make the restoration, we 
must remind ourselves once again that the privilege is granted 
throughout the decree for the present and for the future: xara 
rà wdtpia in line 5 includes past, present, and future, and rò 
Aowróy in lines 10 and 17 shows that the award is made there on 
a similar basis. Those who receive maintenance for the present 
are, in a sense, already successors: they are the eldest male 
descendants of the families of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, and 
their descendants in turn are granted the privilege for the 
future. I am convinced that the latter are cited in the word 
beginning with e, the second last letter of line 7,°" and therefore 
propose to read lines 5-9: éetra roict ‘App| [odio kal rois *Apirro- 
yélrovos, hàs dy & éyyurdro 99 yévos| [det—or viv?—ho «peoflóraros, 
va. k]al adroio. rèv otreot[y klal é[«|yóvoww huwdpyev 9? Sopad |v 
mapa "Afevaiov xara rà [S]edou|[éva]. In this form, the phrasing 
not only gains in clarity, but corresponds more exactly to the 
usage in similar later decrees. The motivation huov yveoíov pè . 
óvroy is eliminated, to be sure, but Scholl himself considered it 
redundant, and as we saw, we have no indication whether Aris- 
togeiton had sons or not. If Aristogeiton had sons, the phrase 
hos dy à éyyvráro yévos was added to define the grant to Har- 
modius’ relatives only. 

The identification of the next group, lines 9-11, has been the 
subject of the most heated controversy. The crux is that we 


*5 See W. Larfeld, Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik, I (Leipzig, 
1907), p. 519; II (1902), pp. 780-781.—The second xai aùr is sometimes 
left out. 

9* Sehólls restoration, op. cit, p. 85: é[s rd Aotwoy bwápxsv Oopei]v, 
which was accepted by Hiller von Gaertringen, E. Preuner in Hermes, 
LXI (1926), p. 471, and by Jacoby, Atthis, p. 8, was rightly rejected 
by Oliver, The Athenian Expounders, p. 140, on comparison with lines 
10 and 17. 

68 Conventional spelling: éwy'yvrárov "yévovs. 

° The restoration, which I took from Schéll and Hiller von Gaer- 
tringen, makes here room for the aspiration in hvmrápxev which they had 
to omit. 
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have no strong external evidence to tell us what group of people 
in the fifth century might be selected by Apollo for the privilege. 
Briefly, two opposing camps of opinion exist: those who believe 
that the exegetai—or, to be more specific the é£gygral rv6déxpyoro. 
—are mentioned here and those who do not. Of the scholars who 
discussed the Prytaneion decree most recently, Jacoby belongs to 
the former camp and Oliwer to the latter. 

Schóll, who did the pioneer work toward any understanding 
of the decree, was the first to see the exegetai in this inscription 
in line 9 and to identify them with the é£yyyrai moĝóypnoron °? 
In his earlier discussion of the inscription, he arrived at this 
conclusion by correctly recognizing the word éyeeyopué|vos at the 
end of line 9,71 and he read lines 9-11: (xat ényyras ots à)v ô 
(^A)qóAAov àvéA[n] e(£)wyovué£(vovs và márpia, AaBeiv vávra) s—or 
Toorov)s—ocírgoiw-: Kal TÒ Aowróv (s) àv (yérgrau ? ryv oirgow 
elvat) avroiot xara Tabrá. To support the restoration of the 
exegetai, Schóll adduced, in a later discussion, the additional 
arguments that Lampon was exegetes and enjoyed maintenance 
in the Prytaneion and that the same was true of Hierocles.” 
As a parallel for the linguistic usage obs dy jj '"AqóAAov àvéAg, 
Scholl cited two passages from Plato’s Laws concerning the 
exegetai. In one of these passages,'? purification rites in cases 
of murder are assigned to the exegetai with the words’ rovrwy 9 
éEnynras elvat kvpíovs ots dy ó Geds àvéAg ; While the second passage ** 
describes the method of electing the exegetai and Delphi’s róle 
in the procedure. On this basis, he believed the exegetai in our 
inscription to be the same as those of Plato's Laws, and he identi- 
fied both with the eEyyyrat avbdxpyorot which are mentioned in 
later times by lexicographers and in inscriptions. 

Ehrmann * accepted Scholl’s restoration of the exegetai with 
one slight reservation: “ etiamsi ééyynrai ods av ó "AmdAAwy avédy 


1 R. Scholl, Hermes, VI (1872), pp. 35-37; Hermes, XXII (1887), 
pp. 562-565. 

™ Hermes, VI, pp. 36-37. 

7? Hermes, XXII, pp. 563-564. 

73 Plato, Laws, IX, 865 D, cited in Hermes, VI, p. 36. 

7^ Plato, Laws, VI, 759 D-E, cited in Hermes, VI, p. 36 and XXII, 
p. 564. 

76 Philipp Ehrmann, “De iuris sacri interpretibus Atticis," p. 368 
(= 92). 
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inusitata est forma pro é&yynral wvPoxpnoro.” — Persson *9 also 
found himself in agreement with Scholl, although, in line 10, 
he preferred to substitute vópusa for Scholl’s rárpia. Preuner "" 
went a step further: as the view that there were three éyyyrat 
«vÜóxpgaro. at Athens has found wide acceptance, he read, 
accepting Persson’s emendation: [érera ròs rpés hós à]v ho 
"AsóAXov àyhéX [e] ex [o ]eyoné| [vos rà vóna, AaBEv rosro]s otreow: 
kal rò Aouróy hos dv [àvhéXe: evar rèv 8opeiàv] atroiot xara rabrá. 
The main difficulty about the readings of Scholl and Preuner 
is the participle éyceyopéves ; for, if we are to take it as an accusa- 
tive plural depending on éyoeyerds or ròs vpés respectively, we 
should expect a future rather than a present participle.'? This 
obstacle was removed in the interpretation given by Wade- 
Gery.®° He eliminated the comma which Scholl had placed after 
wérpia and read: [xal éyoeyeras hòs vo]v ho 'A-óAXov àvheA|e]v 
exloleyoué|[vos ra wdrpia AaBEev wavrals oíreocw Kai rò Aowróv hos 
ày| [ &vhéXe rèv oíreow êvar] abroiot xara raürá. He translated this, 
“and the Exegetai, whom Apollo has now appointed by oracle, 
whilst they expound ancient custom shall all receive mainte- 
nance; and for the future whomever he appoints by oracle, 
maintenance shall be given them likewise." This reading found 
the approval of Jacoby,?* who, however, adopted Persson's vépipa 
in place of Scholl’s rdrpia. Yet the viv in Wade-Gery’s version 
still occasions some difficulty. For although, as Jacoby has 
rightly pointed out,9? viv need not necessarily mean “ just now,” 
we should expect it either immediately preceding or immediately 
following éxoeyouévos, if it is to refer to the exegetai of the 
present. As it stands in Wade-Gery’s restoration, the implica- 
tion that the election of several exegetai has taken place recently 


te Axel W. Persson, “ Die Exegeten und Delphi," p. 11 and note 4. 

1 EK, Preuner, Hermes, LXI (1926), p. 471. 

78 This view is based primarily on the comment of Timaeus, Lexicon 
in Platonem, s.v. "Binynral, on Plato' s Laws, and has most recently 
been defended by Felix Jacoby, Atthis, pp. 33 and 250-251, note 59. On 
the other hand, Oliver, The Athenian Hapounders, pp. 36-37, believes in 
the existence of only one é&nynris wv86xpmoeros. 

7? This was pointed out by Oliver, The Athenian Eapounders, p. 141. 

59 Wade-Gery, op. cit., p. 126. 

5 Jacoby, op. ctt., p. 8. 

82 Ibid., p. 238, note 5. 
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is unavoidable,? and this assumption is unlikely to be true.?* 
A further objection to Wade-Gery’s restoration is his use of the 
y — épeAkvorieóy in-áyheA[e]v. We have seen above that this phe- 
nomenon is carefully avoided elsewhere in this inscription and 
even if Wade-Gery believes that “a trace of the N can be read 
on the stone,” ®© we should beware of definitely restoring it, 
unless there is incontrovertible evidence to favour its retention. 
There are some further objections to retaining the exégetai. 
Ehrmann * already felt uneasy about the identification of hòs 
dy ho ’AmdAXov àyhéAe with the èfnynrai rvOeypyora. True, Plato 
used the phrase to describe the mode of election of exegetai in 
his state of the Laws; *" but as he recognizes no Eumolpid or 
eupatrid exegetai, and as for his purposes all religion is to be 
dominated by Delphi, we cannot use him as a parallel to our 
inscription here. When Timaeus ®* described the Platonic ex- 
egetal as muĝóypņoro, he was, in all probability, using the 
terminology of his own time. For the office of the «vÜóxpuero: 
is not attested before late in the second century B. C. An 
additional objection to Scholl’s restoration is that ke has to 
leave out the article before éxeeyerás. For, we observed, all 
other groups are introduced by the article or by a relative 
pronoun. 

We can now turn to the group of scholars who expelled the 
exegetai from our inscription. Bannier’s restoration leaves no 
room for them, but he gives no specific reason why they should 
not appear. Hiller von Gaertringen eliminated them from the 
text in the Corpus by letting the award to the descendants of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton run down to line 11 and by adapt- 


88 So essentially Oliver, op. cit., p. 141.—This does not imply that 
“the é£yygral mvôóxpnoeroi were first elected in the Periclean times” 
which Jacoby, loc. cit. (see preceding note) sees as the consequence of 
translating viv by “just now." Some might recently have died and 
others elected to fill their place. 

84 See Jacoby, op. cit., p. 238, note 5, and Oliver, op. cit., p. 141. 

$5 Wade-Gery, op. cit., p. 126, note 4. 

86 Ehrmann, op. cit., p. 368 (= 22). 

87 Plato, Laws, IX, 865 D; ef. VI, 759 C-E. 

88 Timaeus, Lexicon in Platonem, s. v. 'E£yyygraí. 

5? Pouilles de Delphes, ITI, 2, no. 24 of 128/7 B.C. 

2° Bannier, B. Phil. Woch., XXXVII (1917), p. 1216. 
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ing Bannier's reading. We have already dealt with the diffi- 
culties inherent in the language of the Corpus text at this 
point: Still, Hiller has a strong reason for rejecting the 
exegetai: he refers the participle éyeeyópevos to Apollo and inter- 
prets it as a nominative singular, citing the usage in I. G., I, 
78, 4 as a parallel, where there can be no doubt that Apollo is 
described as exegetes. Oliver agrees with Hiller’s elimination 
of the exegetai, but he creates a new category in their stead. He 
reads lines 7-11: [«]oi e[t] rwes heiMé$aow 9opeà ]v rapà *Afcvatov 
kata rà [8ledou[éva karà riv pavreíav hi]v ho *Awéddov ávheA| c]v 
éx[o ]eyópel [vos rà vouipa, héxcv roíro]s oíreow kal rò Xowbv hos 
dy | [črt mpooe rèv oíreow eva] a$roio: xarà rabrá. The chief 
objection to this restoration lies in the vagueness of the category 
thus established. For, since the decree specifies quite explicitly 
in all the other instances who is to receive maintenance in the 
Prytaneion, we have to expect a more specific definition of a 
group here. A second objection is the v—é$eAxvorwóv which 
Oliver posits in heAépacw and retains from Wade-Gery's àvhe- 
Al[elv; and thirdly, as already stated, xara rà SeSopéva xara rèv 
pavréav, originally proposed by Hiller, is awkward Greek and 
does not correspond to the usage in other inscriptions of the 
fifth century. 

In attempting to find a satisfactory solution to the problem of 
ihe exegetai in this inscription, let us begin with an examina- 
tion of the linguistic evidence, In the fifth century Attic in- 
scriptions, the noun é&ynrjs occurs only once, viz. in the passage 
concerning Apollo quoted by Hiller von Gaertringen. The verb 
é£gyéoua, too, is found only once outside our inscription, if 
Hiller’s plausible reading is correct, to wit, in the decree about 
the Eleusinian first-offerings,®? where we find the phrase: Oúev 
è dad uiv 6 redavd Kabdri dv Eipodwi8ar [éxche|yo]vra. Exegesis 
by the Eumolpids is also mentioned in one literary source close 
to the fifth century, pseudo-Lysias, VI, 10,°* but it evidently 
does not concern us here. For not only do we possess no other 


*: See above, pp. 33-34. 

?? f. G., 1?, 76, 36-37. 

?3 The date of this speech is 399 B. C.—We need not here consider the. 
thorny passage, Andocides, I, 116, where the question of whether the. 
Kerykes, too, enjoyed the right of exegesis is, I believe, still unsettled. 
I hope to deal with this passage in a different context elsewhere. 
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evidence to indicate that the Eumolpid clan as a whole received 
maintenance in the Prytaneion or that their exegetai were chosen 
by Apollo's oracle, but also the fact that Eleusinian priests— 
or, if my argument be correct, the iepoddvrns alone—received the 
privilege before in lines 4-5 of this decree makes an additional 
mention here unnecessary. Apart from that, those scholars who 
want to restore the exegetai here, all identify them with the 
av0dxpyoro. and not with the e£ EópoXriov. 

Other literary references to exegesis in a technical sense are 
exceedingly rare.* In fact, there are only two in the fifth 
century, a famous passage from Aeschylus and a fragment of the 
comic poet Eupolis. In the trial-scene in the Humemndes, the 
chorus describes Apollo’s relation to Orestes in the murder of 
Clytemnestra with the words: °° 6 pávris éEnyeird cou uxyrpokrovetv ; 
Two points are to be noted here. The first of these is that, as 
in the inscription which Hiller cited to support his elimination 
of the exegetai from our inscription, Apollo himself is the 
exegetes. We are reminded of the passage in Plato's Republic ?* 
where Socrates insists that in the ideal state sacred legislation 
is to emanate from Apollo: . . . ot8 ypyoóueða éAyygri àAX 3) rd 
waTpio* otros yap dyrov 6 Ü«ós wept rà TowÜUra mücw dvÜpómois 
watpios é&mywrijs èv peow Tis yijs ext TOU dudadrov KaOjyevos é&myeirat. 
The second point is that Apollo is described as a payvres. 

Both points are relevant as we now turn to the Eupolis frag- 
ment.” It is preserved by the author of the *Avrarrxorys and 
reads: 'E£gyqrjs: EbroMs Xpvod yéve Aágmov obfyynrys. pávris 


?* For the following I am deeply indebted to the arguments presented 
by James H. Oliver, The Athenian Hapounders, ch. III. An entirely 
different view is presented by Felix Jacoby, Atthis, pp. 28-41, who be- 
lieves that the institution of the é£wyyral mvôóxpnoror goes back to the 
time of Solon, ibid., pp. 33-39. What Jacoby says about the number of 
the exegetai applies equally to the problem of their existence in the 
fifth century, “it is not tradition but interpretation of the tradition ” 
(p.25). His reconstruction of their history is based on Schéll’s restora- 
tion of the Prytaneion decree where, to say the least, mention of them 
is questionable. It might be added here that Oliver's thesis goes even 
further than Jacoby's in refuting Wilamowitz’ theory of the existence of 
a semi-official chronicle kept by the exegetai in the fifth century. 

95 Aeschylus, Humenides, 595. 

°° Plato, Republic, IV, 427 C. 

?* Eupolis, The Golden Age, irg. 297 (Kock) (= frg. XXIII Meineke). 
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yàp "v Kai ypnopovs nyero. This information is particularly 
interesting in view of the fact that we learn from two scholia 
on Aristophanes % that Lampon enjoyed the privilege of mainte- 
nance in the Prytaneion. Did Lampon receive the privilege of 
maintenance because he was an exegetes? He is called the 
éEnyynrys of the Thurian colonists in the Suidas lexicon,?? but the 
word is here not used in the sense of “ expounder of the sacred 
law " and simply means “leader.” Of the other references con- 
cerning Lampon that have come down to us from antiquity, 
including those already quoted, six describe him as a.payris,?° 
three as ypyopoAddyos,*** and two as Oirns.1°? There is one further 
scholion on Aristophanes which in mentioning Lampon combines 
the terms pavris and éénynrjs: 1? in speaking of the @ouvpiopdyrets, 
the scholiast remarks: dy xai Adyarov nv ô pávrts, ov eEnynryy 
éxdAovv. If Lampon had been an exegetes, this explanation 
would hardly have been necessary ; *°* there can be no doubt that 
* exegetes ” was some sort of nickname for Lampon, perhaps to 
compare comically an authoritatively solemn bearing of the 
human pdvris with Apollo, the divine wdrpios ééyynrjs. It is in 
this, as has Oliver has brilliantly shown,?® that we have to seek 
the explanation for the term éfyyyrys as applied to Lampon by 
Eupolis. 

If, then, Lampon did not receive maintenance because he was 
an exegetes, why did he? In order to find an answer, we must 
turn to Aristophanes, in whose comedies several references to 
the grant of maintenance in the Prytaneion are made. We learn 
that Cleon enjoyed this privilege,;'?9 although we cannot deter- 
mine whether he received it as a benefactor or as a state-official; 


98 Scholia Graeca in Aristophanem, ed. by F. Dübner (Paris, 1877), 
Aves, 521, and Pas, 1084. 

99 Suidas, s. v. Oovptopárvreis. 

199 Schol. in Aristoph. Aves, 521; Plutarch, Pericles, 6; Athenaeus, 
344¢; Hesychius, s. v. d'ycpoucófus, Suidas, s. v. Oovprouárvrets ; " Avriar- 
Tutors in Bekker, Anecdota, Graeca, I, p. 96. 

101 Sohol. in Aristoph. Aves, 521 and 988; Pacem, 1084. 

192 Schol. in Aristoph. Aves, 521; Hesychius, s. v. d'yepouküfgAis. 

193 Schol. in Aristoph. Nubes, 332. 

194 Cf. Oliver, op. cit., p. 25. 

195 Thid., pp. 24-28. - 

199 Aristophanes, Knights, 709, 766, 1404. 
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it is mentioned as an honour accorded to generals 1°? and foreign 
ambassadors; 9? and in two passages °° jocular references to the 
enjoyment of the privilege by the victors of the great games seem 
to be intended. In addition to these, there is a passage that 
requires a more detailed analysis. As toward the end of the 
Peace Trygaeus and his servant are roasting meat to celebrate 
the end of the war, Hierocles, who is described as a gávris in 
the dramatis personae, enters and a hilarious repartee at his 
expense develops. The scene reaches its climax when Hierocles 
solemnly pronounces oracles to prove the impossibility of peace 
at this time and Trygaeus ingeniously invents a number of 
mock-oracles to refute him.3? The following exchange of words 
takes place: + 


Trygaeus: AA» TL Xpy Huas 5 ov maticacbar sroÀep.oUyTas, 
t “ 
1| Staxavvideas rórepor kAavootueÜa, peifov, 
56^ t lad ome t 4 E . 
éfóv omeicapévors kowi vis "EAAdóos dpxew; 
Hierocles: obmore «owjoes tov kapktvov óp0à Badifeyr. 
Trygaeus: obmrore Services ért rod AouroU "v apvravío, 
QUO. êri 7@ "paxÜévri mowjces Üorepov oddéy. 


The scholiast explains the last lines as follows: ör. kai of ypyopo- 
Aóyot pereixov THs èv mputavetw airnoews, OnAov èk roU Adprwvos, Os 
rovrov Héiwro. yoly oov obkéri čorar mÓAepos* TobTou yap pi) Gyros 
ovdey éAdpBavey obros èk Tov OÓuuoatov. èri yap roð wodéuou xpeia àv 
pavrewy. 2? 

These two passages enable us to draw the following conclu- 
sions: like Lampon, Hierocles was called a xpyopoddyos and a 
pávris, and both terms are again applied to him by the scholiast 
on line 1046 of the same play. When Eupolis** jocularly 
referred to him as ypyopwdds, the term evidently implied nothing 
more than a parody on ypyopoddyos.44* Like Lampon, too, 
Hierocles enjoyed the privilege of maintenance in the Pryta- 


107 Thid., 573-576. 

108 Aristophanes, Acharnians, 124. 

19 Aristophanes, Frogs, 764; Knights, 535. 

11? Aristophanes, Peace, 1063-1102. 

311 Thid., 1080-1085. 

112 Schol, in Aristoph. Pacem, 1084. 

123 Hupolis, Cities, frg. 212 (Kock) (= XVI Meineke). 
314 Of, Oliver, op. cit., p. 15. 
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neion, and since being pdvris is the only common bond between 
them, the reason why both were honoured in this way must have 
been that they were pdvreas, for exegetai they were not.*** 

However, before we restore the uávres in our inscription, we 
have to examine another point. The Prytaneion decree grants 
the privilege to the various groups on & permanent basis. Yet 
the scholiast to the Aristophanes passage quoted above explains 
that once the war would be over, Hierocles would be deprived 
of his privilege. However, he fails to make quite clear the 
reasons for the discontinuation of maintenance and leaves room 
for the following interpretations: (a) Hierocles was appointed 
aS pavris only for the duration of the war, and he would lose 
his position as well as the privilege that went with it as soon as 
the war would be over; (b) Hierocles would remain a pdvris even 
after the end of the war but would lose his privilege. These two 
interpretations are possible, if we are to take the scholiast’s com- 
ment as a historical explanation. The first of these possibilities 
(a) is unlikely to be true in view of the fact that an inscription 
dated 446/5 B. C.39 refers to the same Hierocles and assigns 
religious duties to him. It might be argued that we are there 
again dealing with a war, the Euboean War, for whieh Hierocles 
may have been appointed as uávrs. But Lampon was a uávris 
in time of peace, when the colonists left for '"Thurii"" and we 
have no indication that some pdvrets were appointed for war-time 
only. The second possibility (b) is ruled out by the text of 
Aristophanes in line 1085, where the loss of the privilege is made 
tantamount to the loss of the position. 

The passage itself and the explanation of the scholiast are 
much better taken in a humorous vein, and what 'Trygaeus means 
to convey seems to be either (c) “ You just wait; once the war 
is over we won't need uávres any longer, and if you lose your job, 
you'll lose your maintenance with it”; or (d) “ You just wait; 
once the war is over we're going to make cuts in the state budget, 


115 Against Scholl, Hermes, XXII (1887), p. 563; Ehrmann, “ De iuris 
sacri interpretibus Atticis," p. 385; Persson, “Die Exegeten und 
Delphi," p. 41; Jacoby, Atthis, p. 255, note 85. 

116 7, G., IF, 39. 

117 Scholia in Aristoph. Nubes, 332; Suidas, s. v. Oovpionárres ; Photius, 
8. v. Oovptopárrets. 
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and then the pávres won't be fed at public expense any longer.” 
This seems to be the tone of Trygaeus remark, and whichever 
interpretation we accept, it appears impossible to use the passage 
to prove that Hierocles enjoyed the privilege only temporarily. 

One further point demands discussion. The group mentioned 
in lines 9-11 of the Prytaneion decree is characterized by being 
appointees of Apollo. Could the uávres be thus described? As 
we have absolutely no external evidence about any group of 
officials or priests whose appointment by Apollo vouchsafed them 
the privilege of publie maintenance in the fifth century, any 
answer is necessarily based on conjecture. We saw already that 
in Aeschylus’ Humenides Apollo is described as the pdyrs par 
excellence and the same term is used to describe him in a number 
of other passages in the tragedians.? Furthermore, it is he 
who bestows the gift of prophecy on the human pdyrets.2*° To 
this tenuous evidence we may add Diodorus’ report '?* that the 
site of Thurii was chosen on the basis of an Apolline oracle. 
We remember that it was the uávrıes Lampon who led the colo- 
nists, and a relation between the divine and the human pdyzis 
may have existed in the foundation of the colony. What we 
know about Hierocles points in a similar direction. The 
Athenian decree concerning Chalcis states: *?? rà 8& hwpà rà èk 
tov xpeopov hurèp Ebfoías örar ós Táywa perà hlepokAéos rpés 
dvSpas, and in all probability, the xpyopoi referred to came from 
Delphi. All this, of course, furnishes no proof that certain 
pávres—not necessarily every oraclemonger who called himself 
by that name— were appointed by Apollo, but it shows that such 
an appointment may have been possible. We need not hesitate 
on that count to restore the uáyres in the Prytaneion decree. If 
our restoration be correct, the award would be given to those 
pávres Whom Apollo would appoint, perhaps for public service, 


* 


118 As does Oliver, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 

79? E.g. Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 1202; Choephori, 559; Humenides, 
615; Euripides, Jon, 387; Iphigenia Taurica, 711, 1128. 

12? €, g. in Iliad, I, 72; Odyssey, XV, 252; Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 
1202. 

121 Diodorus, XII, 10, 5. 

122 T, GŒ., I°, 39, 64-66. 
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in the immediate future and others who might be appointed by 
him in a more distant future.” 

The victors at the great games constitute the last two groups 
to whom public maintenance is given.  Scholl!?* correctly 
recognized on the basis of -eAers preserved in line 16 that a 
distinction is drawn between gymnic and hippie contests. There 
can be no serious objection to his restoration of lines 11-14 and 
they have indeed found general acceptance. The wording may 
not be quite exact in line 14, but it certainly makes good sense. 

In the passage concerning the victors in the hippie contests, 
on the other hand, Schóll's restoration did not meet with the 
same universal approval. Scholl believed that, in the gymnic 
contests, the Athenian victors of all four of the great games 
received maintenance, but that, in the hippic contests, also men- 
tioned in Platos Apology,” only the victors of the Olympic 
games were honoured in this manner. He therefore read lines 
14-18 : 296 E(ri| 88 ebpéoOas cirnow èv} rà mpvcavelo b(r)daor (Ledye|e 
À évvwpid. Ñ Urry x) ore vevuajkaot "OXvpar((aow ol repavwbévres—or 
rlàv oTepavirnv—kal ot ay) vucjcogi TO Aouróv, eivai a(droi| ot THV 
cirnow Kata TÈ és mhv orgA«(v) yeypap(p)éva. . . . Hiller von 
Gaertringen accepted Schdll’s version for lines 14-16, but he 
substituted all the four great games for the Olympic games 
with the result that vxécoo. in line 17 became a future: ’OdAvpzi- 
[aow € | IlvQo: $ AlcOuot è Nepéar È| wkécoot rò Aowrólvy]. The 
final step toward a correct interpretation of the passage was 
taken by Preuner. While accepting Hiller's reading for all the 
rest, he showed that the £vvepis reAe(a and the rwy were not 
introduced at Olympia until 408 and 264 B. C. respectively and 
at the Pythian games not until 398 and 314 B. C. respectively 7*7 
and restored lines 15-16: ho[z]óco[t ve8ptlzrzo: redetor ? & hézzo 
x |éXert vew[x]éxaow xrA. His restoration has now been generally 
accepted. The improvements that might still be suggested are 


133] prefer the reading d»héAe: at the beginning of line 11 by eom- 
parison with a similar repetition in lines 16-17. 

124 Schéll, Hermes, VI (1872), p. 39. 

1?5 Plato, Apology, 36 D. 

126 Schéll, Hermes, Vi, pp. 39-40 with p. 40, note 1. 

1?* E, Preuner, Hermes, LXI (1926), pp. 472-474. 

128 Jacoby, Atthis, p. 238, note 11, and Oliver, The Athenian Es- 
pounders, p. 140. 
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all of a minor character. ér 88 hevpéofaw cireow in lines 14-15 
sounds like an Anglicism or a Germanism rather than like 
idiomatic fifth century Attic, and I would prefer to substitute: 
éreira Aaffév rev aíreoww for it, at the same time replacing the 
article before ciresw whose absence Preuner found strange.*” 
I further eliminated the v—édeAxvorudy in *OdAvpriacw in line 
16, thus gaining room for the aspiration in hIa@poi of the follow- 
ing line. Hiller's arrangement of the letters is based upon a 
mason’s mistake in line 12 which was recognized as such by 
Wade-Gery.? The remainder of the inscription is in too muti- 
lated a condition to attempt any restorations. 

The changes and restorations proposed in this paper concern 
form rather than content. Only in the case of the exegetai have 
we ventured to introduce a radical change. Whether we were 
right in substituting the pávres for the exegetai or not, we hope 
to have demonstrated that the Prytaneion decree cannot be used 
to prove the existence of ééyynrai wvOéxpyoro: in the fifth century. 


MARTIN OSTWALD. 
WESLEYAN University, MIDDLETOWN, Conn. 


12? Preuner, op. cit., p. 471.—Still, it must not be forgotten that the 
article is missing in line 10.— Oliver, op. cit., p. 140, also feels uneasy 
about éri 8& hevpécbat cirecww, although he accepts it. 

139 H, T. Wade-Gery, op. cit., p. 124 (photograph and caption). 
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THE COMPOSITION OF ANTH. PAL., VIL, 476 
(MELEAGER). 


Z 
Aákpvá cor kai vépÜe ux xÜovós, “HAoddpa, 
Swpotpar oropyas AelWavoy els "Atóav, . 
ddxpva OvcOákpvra* moAXvkAaóro Seri rip Do 
f ~ ~ 
orévðw prvapa róÜov, pyapa piroppootvas. 
D  oikrpà yàp oikrpà pidav oe kai èv $Ouiévois MeAgaypos 
af bj 55 3 / ld 
aidw, Kevedy eis "Axépovra. xápiv. 
alai, oU rò zoÜewvOv uol Odos; &ápracev "Arbas, 
&pracev, axpatov 0 àyÜos Epupe kóvis. 
GAAG ce youvotpar, Ta aavrpóode, rày mavóóvprov 
L4 - ~ 
10 npeua cots KATOL, paTep, evayxddroat.* 


Anth. Pal., VII, 476, Meleager’s Lament for Heliodora, has 
long been admired.* The epigram has appealed to such widely 
different readers as the Palatine scholiast, C. A. Sainte-Beuve, 
Franz Susemihl, and Walter Leaf. Andrew Lang went to the 
trouble of translating it into elegant English verse. But why is 
the Lament a good poem? Wherein precisely does its undoubted 
effectiveness consist? In the past, critics have apparently made 
no serious attempt to answer this question, They seem to have 


1 The text as printed above is that of Hugo Stadtmiiller (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1899). 

2 Pierre Waltz (Anthologie Grecque [Paris, 1941], V, p. 59, n. 1) 
remarks that the epigram “a de tout temps été considérée comme une 
des plus belles et des plus émouvantes du livre VII." 

’'The Palatine scholiast, who seldom expresses artistic judgments, so 
far unbends as to note beneath the poem 60avuacróv kai máÜ8ovs nea Tov rov 
rd éxlypappa. Sainte-Beuve, in an interesting essay on Meleager (Por- 
traits Contemporains | Paris, 1876], p. 437), declares that “cette pièce, 
aprés la mort d'une amante, m'a involontairement rappelé les suprémes 
sonnets de Pétrarque "; apparently such poems as Occhi miei, Poi che 
la vista, Quanta invidia, and Ite rime dolenti are meant, Franz Suse- 
mihl in his Geschichte der Griechischen Litteratur in der Alexandriner- 
Zeit (Leipzig, 1802), II, p. 555, n. 189, speaks of the poem as * ein 
schönes, warm, und tief empfundenes Epitymbion.” Similarly, Leaf 
maintains (Little Poems from the Greek [London, 1922], p. 89) that 
“the poems to Heliodora are full of real passion; their sincerity is 
plain, and nowhere more so than in the poignant lament on her death.” 
For Lang's translation see T. F. Higham and C. M. Bowra, Oxford Book 
of Greek Verse in Translation (Oxford, 1938), pp. 630-1. 
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been satisfied to indicate their approval in vague, general terms, 
occasionally mentioning either the supposed “sincerity” of 
Meleager’s grief,* or the remarkable emotional impact of the 
poet’s words. The purpose of the present note is to attempt to 
go somewhat beyond such generalizations, and to isolate and 
examine some of the means which Meleager employs to make of 
this particular poem a convincing and satisfying work of literary 
art. 

Our analysis of Anth. Pal., VII, 476 may reasonably begin 
with an account of the rhetorical structure of the Lament. One 
notices that there are two distinct shifts in tone and in dramatic 
point of view in this epigram. The first shift occurs at the 
beginning of verse 7, where Meleager ceases to speak to the shade 
of his dead mistress Heliodora, and apparently addresses him- 
self. The second comes at the beginning of verse 9, where Mele- 
ager’s attention turns from himself to Mother Earth, to whom he 
addresses a quiet prayer on Heliodora’s behalf. These two shifts 
in attitude divide the epigram into three sections. In the first 
(verses 1-6), the emotions of the poet at Heliodora’s grave are 
quickly sketched; the dominant note is one of sadness. In the 
second (verses 7-8), the emotional response to the given situation 
is carried forward to a bitter climax; the dominant note is one of 
helpless despair. In the final section (verses 9-10), despair yields 
to a certain hopefulness; an emotional resolution is effected, and 
the epigram is rounded off, as we shall see, with an implicit 
reference to the circumstances described in the first few verses. 
Within each of these three sections, the poet manages the se- 
quence of his thought in such a way that the couplets are end- 
stopped, with but a single exception: at the end of verse 2, the 
thought is permitted to carry over to the caesura “after the 


+ Those erities who praise the epigram for its sincerity apparently 
assume that Meleager actually knew, loved, and lost a sweetheart named 
Heliodora. This assumption cannot be proved, and in any case is irrele- 
vant to a strictly literary analysis of the poem; for a good poem will 
achieve its effect independently of the biographical data surrounding 
its composition. Cf. Wilamowitz’ excellent obiter dictum in Hellenist- 
ische Dichtung (Berlin, 1924), pp. 121-2: “Es ist fiir diese Poesie 
wirklich ohne Bedeutung, ob seine Knaben oder seine Heliodora gelebt 
haben, was ich übrigens gar nicht bestreite." See also R. Wellek and 
A. Warren, Theory of Literature (New York, 1949), Chapter VII, 
* Literature and Biography," especially p. 74. 
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third trochee ” in the following verse, where the first clause of 
the poem ends.* 


What might be called the partitio of the epigram is now clear. 
Our next task is to examine the workmanship of each of the three 
sections in somewhat greater detail. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of Meleager's opening 
words is the emphasis upon the word ŝdáxpva, which occurs twice 
in the first clause, at the beginning, and at the end, where it is 
reinforced by the intensifying adjective 8vo8áxpvra, “ painful to 
shed." Bracketed by these words are a reference to love (cropyas, 
v. 2), two references to death (vépĝe 8:4. xPovds, v. 1 and «is ’Al8ar, 
v. 2), and the arrestingly ironical ê expression *HA«o9ópa, Swpotpat 
(vv. 1 and 2). The juxtaposition of these two words underscores 
the pathetic contrast between the unhappy present and the joyous 
past. While she lived, Heliodora brought a “ gift of sunshine ” 
into Meleager's life; * now she receives only a gift of tears, which 
are the last relic (Aefjavov, v. 2) of the poet’s love. Moreover, in 
the past Heliodora herself enjoyed the “ gift of the sun”, i.e. 
life on earth,? whereas now she dwells in the nether world where 


5 As a matter of fact, the Budé editor repunctuates the first clause, 
placing a semicolon at the end of the second verse; but this seems to me 
to interfere with the natural rhythm of the opening lines. Cf. the 
similar rhythm of A. P., XII, 125, 3 (Meleager), V, 147, 3 (Meleager). 

€ As Sainte-Beuve pointed out (op. cit., pp. 431 and 438) Meleager 
likes to play upon the names of his mistresses; but the irony involved 
in the words 'HAXwo6ópa Swpotuae (which Sainte-Beuve does not mention) 
seems to me to go beyond mere punning. 

7 Sunshine is a psychologically natural symbol for happiness, especi- 
ally the happiness of love; cf. Catullus, 8, 3, fulsere quondam candidi 
tibi soles. By a simple extension of the same idea, Mtos was sometimes 
used as a term of endearment; ef, Philostratus, Epist. 12 and 29. In 
Latin, of course, mea luz and lumen are similarly employed, especially 
in elegiae verse. 

8 It is scarcely necessary to point out that such expressions as atryas 
ópáv 3jA(ov had been synonymous with $2» from Homer (Iliad, XVI, 188) 
onwards. Cf. A. P., VII, 219, 3 (Pompeius Junior), VII, 601, 3 (Juli- 
anus Aegyptius), X, 75, 2 (Palladas), XI, 28, 2 (Argentarius), VII, 
471, 1 (Callimachus), Catullus, 5, 5-6. In an interesting passage in the 
Metamorphoses, Ovid plays upon two metaphorical senses of the word 
lux (= life, and = beloved), much as Meleager plays upon jos in the 
present epigram: Non tamen ante tui curam eacessisse memento / quam 
vitam geminaque simul mihi luce carendum (Iphis addressing Anaxarete, 
Met., XIV, 724-5). l 
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no sun shines. Thus the sun has set, as it were, for both Mele- 
ager and Heliodora. 

The second clause of the poem is carefully linked to the first 
by several verbal correspondences and parallels. The same three 
themes, tears, love, and death, reappear, but the principal em- 
phasis is shifted from the theme of grief to that of love. The 
two words wé6wy and dAodpoctvas in verse 4, balanced against 
each other in emphatic positions at the ends of the cola of the 
pentameter, reassert the idea of tender affection which had first 
been expressed in the oropyas of verse 2. In verse 3, émi ripBo 
again brings in the idea of death, and also (incidentally) sets the 
scene of the poem, while the preceding adjective moàvkàaúro 
reéchoes the ddxpva of verses 1 and 3. The tears which in the 
first clause had been called Meleager’s gift to Heliodora and the 
relie of this love have now become a libation (omévóo, v. 4), the 
last gift that piety can offer the dead; and in the very next word 
they are further described as a pvapa or a memorial of love, shed 
at Heliodora’s tomb. At first glance the imagery of verses 2 and 
4 may seem to be seriously mixed and disorganized; but closer 
consideration reveals that such is by no means the case. What 
makes the nouns pvapa and ActWavov appropriate metaphors in the 
present context is the fact that both words have connotations 
and overtones which connect them with the idea of death. Mvapa 
means both memorial and tomb; àciyavoy frequently occurs in 
the plural in the sense of remains, i. e. the body of the deceased. 
Even the verbs orévðw and Swpovpa: may be interpreted as con- 
taining an allusion to the libations (xoat) of honey, oil, water, 
wine, and the like, frequently offered up at the graves of the 
dead. Thus the imagery of verses 2 and 4 is not really confused, 
but unified by the associational values of the metaphors which 
Meleager has used to describe his tears. 

The poet, continuing to address his mistress in the third 
couplet, refers to his love only once, in the adjective $(Aav (v. 5). 
Grief is stressed in the words oikrpà yàp oikrpá, where the insis- 
tent iteratio, the third case since the beginning of the poem, 
effectively adds to the impression of mounting emotional tension ; 
and the word aidfw (v.6) links this distich to the tear motif of 
the first four verses. Of the three principal themes of the poem, 
however, that of death perhaps receives the greatest emphasis in 
the present couplet. The idea of the final separation of lover and 
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mistress, first suggested in verse 1 by vépOe Sa x8ovós and repeated 
in verse 2 by the reference to Hades, is here strongly restated by 
the words év $6iévois (v. 5) and cis "Axépovra (v. 6). Similarly 
xáptw ? (v. 6) refers back to the pious libation of tears mentioned 
in the preceding distich ; but the epithet that goes with it, keveáv, 
introduces a new idea, a dark hopeless one, that all the living can 
do for the dead is at best empty and futile. Those who dwell 
in Hades are irretrievably lost to us. 

Exactly in the middle of the poem occur the words MeAéaypos 
aid£e (vv. 5 and 6), each occupying six metrical morae. Together 
they constitute almost a précis of this simple, sensuous, and pas- 
sionate little poem. The frank and direct outburst of grief con- 
tained in these two words specifies the exact nature of Meleager’s 
emotion and stresses its subjective, personal character by the use 
of the poet’s own name.!? In addition, the words look forward 
to what Meleager is about to say in verses 7 and 8, the second 
section of the epigram, in which the emotional climax is attained 
and all three themes are stated with the utmost force. The poet 
now admits that all he can do is vain; nothing will help. He 
realizes that henceforth he cannot even speak to Heliodora, and 
that it is useless to continue to apostrophize her shade. Desolate, 
he can speak only to himself, as he does in the brief, agonized 
words, 


aiat, To) TO vroÜevóv êpot ÓáXos; 


One notices that the question is introduced by the emotional 
interjection alat, which in position and sound, as well as mean- 
ing, recalls the aiá£e of verse 6. Part of the intensity and force 
of this question probably proceeds from the fact that it contains 
the first metaphorical reference to Heliodora in the poem. She 
is a rofevdv OáXos—doubly moÜevóv, because once she was loved 
and also because she is now irreparably lost. The adjective re- 


? One observes the consonance of the words ?"Axépovra xápw. Here 
the repetition of the pattern of consonants binds together the end of v. 
6 compactly, bringing the first section of the poem to a neat and 
orderly conclusion. 

19'The poets of the Anthology are fond of referring to themselves by 
their own names: cf. A. P., V, 170, 3 (Nossis), V, 191, 7 (Meleager), VI, 
248, 7 (Argentarius), VII, 718, 4 (Nossis), XII, 50, 1 (Asclepiades), 
etc. So also the Latin elegiae poets. 
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échoes wéfwy in verse 4, just as $í(Aav in verse 5 had reéchoed 
$iAoópooívas.in verse 4; and both pairs of words look back, of 
- course, to oropyds in verse 2. This pattern of repetition helps to 
link the first and second sections of the poem. . But the poet 
perceives that his pathetic question is an unavailing one, and it 
is immediately answered in the bitter, despairing words 


aprasey "Abas, 
dpracey . .. 


Here the repetition of the verb not only stresses the idea that 
the loved one is irretrievably lost, but also (on the phonetic 
level) permits a further repetition of the alpha sound, the accent 
of lamentation, which is especially emphasized by the position of 
the second äpracev at the beginning of the verse. The flower in 
full bloom now lies in xévs,14 in the dust (v. 8), and Heliodora 
is herself dust and ashes. 

But is it merely besmirching dust in which she lies? And is 
she merely a handful of insensate dust herself? No, we need 
not believe that: emotion has had its fling in the second section 
of the poem, and in the third, the speaker finds a way to resolve 
the intolerable feelings which had just overwhelmed him in verses 
7-8. He consoles himself by restating in warm, personal terms 
the coldly impersonal formula, sit tibi terra levis. ? This re- 
statement takes the form of a prayer,? in which he begs Gê, the 
nurse of all, to fold the lamented body of Heliodora gently in her 


11 On another level, the expression É$vpe kóris reminds us once again 
of the grief of Meleager. Perhaps by an intentional ambiguity, perhaps 
by a subconscious association of ideas, the poet uses in the present pas- 
sage the same two words which Euripides had employed to descrihe 
Hecuba defiling her hair with dust after her daughter Polyxena had 
been led off to be sacrificed (xeirat xéver Üpovca Storynvoy Kapa, Hec. 
496). The verb $ópeo (without kóris) frequently occurs in similar con- 
_ texts to describe the behavior of persons transported by grief at funerals, 
ete. 

12 With vv. 9-10 of the present epigram compare A. P., VII, 461 
(Meleager): Mauuñrop ya, xaipe: ob róv wápos où Bapiy els oè / Alavyévnp 
Kary piv Ééméxow dBapys. The same formula recurs in Martial’s poem 
on Erotion, V, 34, 9-10. 

1? Characteristically, the prayer is introduced by the word 4M. 
Prayers contained in dedicatory epigrams often begin with this con- 
junction. See A. P. VI, 15, 76, 87, 106, 183, 188, 209, 235; also G. 
Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca (Berlin, 1878), nos. 786 and 812. 
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arms and press her to her bosom (v. 10). Thus Meleager ven- 
tures to hope that it is not dust, not the cold earth (x6ovós, v. 1) 
which possesses Heliodora now, but a gentle mother. And this 
is not all: the prayer to Gé also expresses a half-hope that Helio- 
dora herself may not be merely inanimate kóws. There is a pos- 
sibility that she may somehow be able to feel the affectionate 
embrace of Mother Earth and that it may help to console her for 
her untimely ** death. And it is just this possibility which makes 
the embrace worth praying for. 

Moreover, the idea of consolation is also suggested by the very 
quality of the language which Meleager uses in the final couplet. 
The expression is less excited and feverish here than in the earlier 
verses. There are fewer repetitions of words or sounds or ideas. 
To be sure, ravdédvproy-in verse 9 is played off against zavrpdde 
in the same line, and brings in once again the note of lamentation 
struck by woAvxAatrw in verse 3 and by aiá£e in verse 6, but the 
whole tone is quieter now. Instead of crying out in grief or 
railing at Hades, the poet dwells on the motherliness of the earth 
in which his beloved lies. The speaker has thus won through to 
& kind of calm resignation in the end, and his emotional equili- 
brium has been restored. For all the complexity of its rhetoric, 
the epigram exhibits no straining after “point” in the final 
verses," but rather achieves the quiet “ classic " close, character- 
istic of the Greek poetry of an earlier age. 

We may note in closing that the art of Meleager as exhibited 
in this poem differs in several respects from that of Simonides 
and the other early epigrammatists. In the first place, the poet’s 
preoccupation with his own emotions and his silence concerning 
the circumstances of Heliodora’s death make it quite clear that 


14 The motherly gesture piga . . . kóXmots . . . evaryxddicac (v. 10) 
reminds us of the youth of Heliodora, who died prematurely (d«paiop, 
v. 8; there is a certain bitterness in this adjective, which means both 
in her prime and at the proper time). The word 0á&Xos (v. 7), too, con- 
veys the idea of Heliodora's youth; so also do the words oropyas (v. 2) 
and d«Aojposívas (v. 4), both of which are frequently used to denote the 
affection of & parent for his child. 

15 Of. the oft-quoted remark of J. W. Mackail, that the better Greek 
epigrammatists seldom “sacrifice poetical substance to the desire of 
making a point" (Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology [London, 
1911], p. 5). : 
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we have to do here with a “ literary " epigram, rather than with 
a funerary inscription suitable for a gravestone or other monu- 
ment. By the same token, it is difficult to interpret the poem as a 
commemorative song intended to be sung by a company of friends 
over the wine-cups. In the second place, we should observe the 
length of Meleager's epigram, which permits the elaborate link- 
ing of couplet with couplet by the repetition of key words and 
ideas, and the development of a relatively rich, complex, and sug- 
gestive pattern of imagery. The brief compass of the best-known 
Simonidean epitaphs, which are usually limited to two, four, or 
at the most six lines, does not permit the creation of such pat- 
terns. Finally, mention should be made of the rhetorical method 
which Meleager employs in this poem, the direct opposite of 
Simonides’ characteristic method, as seen, for instance, in the 
famous distich 


TO ety, &àyyéAXay Aaxedatpoviows dre 730€ 
keipea, rois Keivov pypact reOdpuevor. 


In this distich, as Bowra points out, Simonides “says nothing 
about glory; there is no word about heroization, no word even 
about saving Sparta or Greece from the Persians.” 1° Yet these 
thoughts must have been present to Simonides! mind when he 
wrote the lines, just as they come vividly to the mind of the 
reader as he reads it. They are in fact the essential message of 
the poem, although they are not stated but left to inference. So 
too in Aeschylus well-known epitaph (Diehl, I, 66, 3) nothing 
is said of his tragedies, but we are reminded of them all the more 
forcibly through this very reticence.*’ In Meleager’s poem, on 
the other hand, the Asianic rhetoric !? employed says everything 


16 C. M. Bowra, Early Greek Elegists (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), p. 194. 

17-Of course, I do not mean to imply that such indirection is the 
cachet of fifth-century epigram. Simonides and Aeschylus can be per- 
fectly explicit and straightforward when the circumstances so require. 
Cf. for example their official epigrams concerning the battle of Mara- 
thon, which were probably accompanied by a list of the 192 men who 
fell in that engagement (James H. Oliver, Hesperia, II? [1933], pp. 
480-494, and A.J.P., LVI [1935], pp. 193-201). Yet even epigrams of 
this sort possess a restrained simplicity which is altogether alien to the 
tumultuously excited tone of Meleager’s Lament for Heliodora. 

18 Although this term is frequently used by German scholars in dis- 
cussing Meleager, I use it with some hesitation here, not only because it 
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explicitly and frequently. There is hardly a suggestion of any 
ulterior meaning lurking behind the words of the poem.!'? 
Meleager seems to repeat his points deliberately, some of them 
several times over, securing his effects not by understatement and 
suggestion, but by intentional reiteration which dramatically 
reproduces the impression of unrestrained oriental lamentation.”° 

Despite the explicit character of Meleager’s statements, how- 
ever, his art is not devoid of interest or subtlety; but for the 
most part the subtlety does not lie in the use of irony and allu- 
sive understatement. Rather it lies in the skillful manner with 
which the poet weaves together repetitions, parallels, and con- 
trasts, both of sound and of sense, to form a surprisingly intri- 
cate pattern of semantic and phonetic interrelationships.* By 
this method ?? Meleager has carefully elaborated his Lament for 


is perhaps historically inaccurate to speak of an epigram as being 
written in an “ Asian” style, but also because the expression seems 
usually to possess a strongly pejorative corinotation. (And yet Wilamo- 
witz, as early as 1900, had protested against the facile assumption that 
Asianism = corrupta eloquentia: cf. Hermes, XXXV [1900], pp. 1-52, 
especially the reéxamination of the ancient sources on pp. 1-8.) I cannot 
accept the Romantic view of rhetoric as mere stereotyped and heartless 
artifice espoused by Carl Radinger (among others), who maintains that 
A. P., VII, 476 “durch die übertriebene Wiederholung einzelner Wörter 
verdorben wird" and goes on to say that “schadlich hat die Rhetorik 
auf Meleagros eingewirkt; durch sie hat er die edle griechische Ein- 
fachheit verloren" (Meleagros von Gadara [Innsbruck, 1895], pp. 47 
and 70). Yet * Asianic rhetoric" is at least a convenient expression to 
designate the epigrammatic style which I describe above, and I have 
accordingly employed it in this sense in the text. 

10° The distinction between the poetry of direct statement and the 
poetry of indirect suggestion has often been drawn. For an interesting 
discussion of the entire subject, consult E. M. W. Tillyard, Poetry Direct 
and Oblique (London, 1934), passim, especially pp. 7-16. 

20 Sainte-Beuve (op. cit., p. 437) notices this effect, terming the poem 
* une piéce toute pleine de sanglots." 

21 One artistic device which Meleager does not employ in this poem is 
synchysis or interlocked arrangement of words, e, g., aurave distinctos 
educit verna colores (Catullus, 64, 90). This device, common in Latin 
verse, js rather rare in Greek; E. Norden (Aeneis Buch VI [2nd ed., 
Berlin, 1916], p. 398) points out that it is seldom used by the poets 
of the Anthology, apart from “ Spátlinge ” like Paulus Silentiarius (of. 
A. P., VI, 64 and 66) or Romans writing in Greek (e.g., VI, 165, which 
he attributes to Statyllius Flaccus). 

22 4. P., VII, 476 seems to have a more elaborate pattern of sound and 
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Heliodora into a highly coherent whole, which proceeds from a 
relatively low emotional key at the outset to a climax of grief in 
verses 7 and 8 and back again to quietness and resignation at 
the close. The impression of compactness and symmetry secured 
thereby helps to make of Anth. Pal., VII, 476 an effective and 
satisfying work of literary art. 
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i 
imagery than any other poem of Meleager, but extensive use of repe- 
titions, parallels, and eontrasts is to be seen in several of his amatory 
epigrams, especially those addressed to Heliodora and Zenophila; cf. 
A. P., V, 24, 143, 144, 147, 176. 
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Until his own time, Cicero states, philosophy was available 
to the Romans only through Greek texts. Those of his 
countrymen who had studied it were too intent on other 
matters to write about it in Latin; in consequence, only those 
of them who could travel to Athens or Rhodes, or who knew 
enough Greek to read that language easily, or who happened to 
make the acquaintance of wandering teachers were able to pursue 
philosophy. But while the other schools were producing nothing 
in Latin, the Epicurean C. Amafinius began to teach, orally at 
first. He presently published his books, which had many 
imitators; to his followers there flocked a great multitude from 
all over Italy.? 

Modern scholars have debated the date of this man; the con- 
sensus of opinion has been that he worked at the end of the 
second or the beginning of the first century. A few writers have 
believed that he was a contemporary of Lucretius—a conjecture 
which is, perhaps, more in accord with our scanty evidence. Most 
of the debate has been carried on by scholars of Lucretius, ex- 
amining the claim he makes in the De Rerum Natura (I, 922- 
950, V, 335-337) to being the first to expound Epicurean doc- 


" trines in Latin, But there is another aspect to the matter; if 


Amafinius lived only a few years before the composition of 
Cicero's philosophical works, it follows that popular Epicurean- 
ism had a meteoric rise in those years, and that the vigor of 
Cicero's attacks on the philosophy reflects his alarm at a serious 


1 Tusc., II, 5, IV, 6; Pro Cael., 40-41; De Nat. Deor., I, 8; Acad., 
I, 4-12. 

3 Tuso., TV, 5-1: Qui (the principes of the time of the younger Scipio) 
cum cetera litteris mandarent ... bene vivendi disciplinam vita magis 
quam litteris persecuti sunt... . Itaque illius verae elegantisque philo- 
sophiae . . . nulla fere sunt aut pauca admodum Latina monumenta. ... 
Cum interim illis (the Peripatetics, Stoics, and Academics) silentibus 
C. Amafinius exstitit dicens, cuius libris editis commota, multitudo tulit 
se ad eam potissimum disciplinam, sive quod erat cognitu perfacilis, 
sive quod invitabantur illecebris blandae voluptatis, sive etiam, quia 
nihil prolatum erat melius, illud, quod erat, tenebant. Post Amafinium 
autem multi eiusdem aemuli rationis mulia cum soripsissent, Italiam 
totam occupaverunt. ` 
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and pressing threat to his own ideas, political as well as philo- 
sophical. The attacks found in the late works are different both 
in nature and intensity from those in the dialogues written 
before the Civil War; may not one of his purposes in writing the 
late dialogues have been to win over to the conservative cause a 
group of rich and influential Epicureans in the municipia of 
Italy? 

These converts of Amafinius should be distinguished from the 
earlier Epicureans of whom we know from other sources. There 
are a few references to teachers of the sect in the late second and 
early first centuries, the most important of whom was Philode- 
mus ; but, with one possible exception,? they all seem to have used 
Greek. We also know a little about the Romans who embraced 
this philosophy in this period; they were numerous enough at 
the dramatie date of the De Oratore (90 B. C.) to be mentioned 
as a group (De Or., III, 63). Here too we find that in every 
case they were men of position, who would have had every oppor- 
tunity to learn Greek. In all this there is no sign of a popular 
Epicurean movement. 

The arguments of modern scholars about Amafinius, who 
started such a movement, have been summed up by G. Della 
Valle. They result from the indefinite expressions of time used 
by Cicero, and from the apparent contradiction between his 
statements and the claim of Lucretius (V, 336-337), hanc 
primus cum primis ipse repertus / nunc ego sum im patrias qui 
possim vertere voces. To reconcile the statements, most editors 
have assumed that Amafinius, although he lived before Lucre- 
tius, was ignored by the poet because (a) he wrote in prose, 
(b) Lucretius had never heard of him, or (c) Lucretius did 
not think him important enough to mention, 

A few scholars avoid the need for such explanations by suggest- 


3 De Amic., 13: Neque enim assentior iis, qui haec nuper disserere 
coeperunt, cum corporibus simul animos interire et omnia morte deleri. 
In this speech Cato makes no mention of the language of these teachers. 
The dramatic date is 129 B.C. 

4G, Della Valle, Tito Lucrezio Caro e Vepicureismo campano (Naples, 
1933), pp. 169-181. Among the editors who place Amafinius early are 
Tyrrell, Robin, Rostagni, Leonard and Smith, and Bailey; Della Valle 
and Giussani put him late. Except for the arguments given by Della 
Valle, I have not found any attempts to prove any date for Amafinius. 
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ing that Amafinius and Lucretius were contemporaries. Della 
Valle, who leans to this view, points out (p. 178) that Amafinius 
is coupled with C. Catius (Cicero, Ad Fam., XV, 19, 2) who 
died a little before 45 (Ad Fam., XV, 16, 1), and with one 
Rabirius (Acad., I, 5), in terms which imply a vient de paraître. 
Cicero's expressions of time are vague, and the primus cum 
primis of Lucretius could mean “ the first (in excellence) among 
the first (in time)," as well as “ definitely thebest,” the usual 
rendering. 

To the rather subjective arguments of Della Valle a few 
more might be added. To the first of the explanations of the 
failure of Lucretius to mention Amafinius it can be objected that 
in patrias vertere voces surely refers to translation and not to 
versifying; to the second and third, that the notoriety of Amafi- 
nius in 45 B. C. makes it most unlikely that he was unknown 
or unimportant ten years earlier—if, that is, he had worked a 
generation back. There are a few more indications of his date. 
When he is coupled with another writer, he is never mentioned 
as the introducer of his philosophy to Italy, but as the possessor 
of a barbarous style of writing. Since he had plenty of followers, 
there was no lack of horrible examples from which Cicero could 
have chosen; would not the case against the Epicureans be 
weakened if it were necessary to go back forty or fifty years for 
one who wrote badly? Again, it is hard to reconcile the Lucre- 
tian volgus abhorret ab hac (1, 945) with Cicero's account of the 
popularity of Epicureanism after Amafinius; we can only do so, 
if Amafinius had lived earlier, by assuming that his works lay 
unnoticed for many years, to enjoy sudden attention in the late 
fifties and early forties. Finally, even poetic license might 
hesitate to complain of the egestas linguae (Luücretius, I, 139) 
if a Latin technical vocabulary, however poor, had already been 
worked out before the time of Lucretius. Actually, we do know 
one word from the vocabulary of Amafinius, corpuscula — atoms, 
(Cicero, Acad., I, 6) ; it is used five times by Lucretius. This, 


5 Cf, Tusc., I, 5: Philosophia iacuit usque ad hanc aetatem nec 
ullum habuit lumen litterarum Latinarum. Tf the actas included the 
previous ten years, Cicero might have been thinking of Lucretius, whose 
poem was distinguished by multis luminibus ingeni, multae tamen artis 
(Ad Quint. Fr., TI, 9 [11], 3). In the next sentence Amafinius is 
exeluded from the literary lights. 
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of course, tells nothing about priority. 'The matter of vocabulary 
is the more significant because the two men were concerned with 
the same subject, physics; neither, so far as we know, showed any 
interest in the logical studies of the schools of Athens or Naples.? 

Cicero's account enables us to form an idea of the sort of men 
attracted.by Amafinius’ teachings. They had money and leisure 
enough to buy and read books, but not enough education to be 
able to read Greek.” Their learning was great enough for them 
to wrestle with the ideas of Epicurus, but they were not so sophis- 
ticated that they demanded the rhetorical flourish expected by 
the compeers of Cicero; better trained and more literate 
Epicureans like Cassius could smile at Amafinius and Catius 
as mali verborum [Epicuri] interpretes (Ad Fam., XV, 19, 2). 
The naiveté of these converts appears in the reasons Cicero gives 
for their becoming Epicureans: the ease of learning the doctrines, 
the attractions of a philosophy of pleasure, and the absence of 
other teachings.? These men came from all over Italy; they were 
presumably well-to-do citizens of the municipia, grown prosper- 
ous since the end of the Social War.? Newly risen from low 
estate, they would be alive to the terrors of superstition; which 
in the eyes of Cicero could frighten no old woman (T'usc., I, 
48); they may have been the people for whom Lucretius wrote 
his diatribes against the blind fear of heaven, and to whom he 
offered Epicureanism as a refuge. 


€ For Amafinius, Acad., I, 6. The same passage mentions the 
Epicurean ignorance of geometry, a subject which had been treated 
with some care by the school, and especially by Zeno of Sidon (Proclus, 
Comm. on Euclid, 55 [Friedlein, p. 199]). On the logical inquiries of 
the school, P. and E. De Lacy, Philodemus: on Methods of Inference 
(Philadelphia, 1941), p. 148. 

7 The Italian Epicureans do not seem to have known much Greek at 
the time Cicero was writing, Z'usc., V, 116: Epicurei nostri Graece fere 
nesciunt. The Epicurei, although it appears in all the manuscripts, 
was deleted by Madvig as a foedum additamentum. For a discussion 
of the passage, see the edition of the Tusculan Disputations of T. W. 
Dougan and R. L. Henry (Cambridge, 1934), II, p. 299. 

? Elsewhere Cicero gives a more reputable reason for the spread of the 
sect. De Fin., I, 25: multitudinem haec maaime allicit, quod ita putant 
dici ab illo, recta et honesta quae sint, ea facere ipsa per se laetitiam, 
id est voluptatem. 

? Tenney Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome (Baltimore, 
1933), I, p. 274. 
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They do not seem to have been of much concern to Cicero 
before the outbreak of the Civil War. He makes no reference to. 
Epicureanism in any of his works before his return from exile; 
from then until Pharsalus his attacks take two forms. Of his 
political opponents Piso and Gellius (and, in jest, of his friend 
Trebatius Testa), Cicero says that they used Epicureanism to 
cloak their personal vices; but their philosophy was a travesty 
of the beliefs of Philodemus (Post Red. in Sen., 14, Pro Sest., 
110, Ad Fam., VIL, 12).. The other accusation against the 
school is directed against an anonymous group rather than 
against individuals; it is that Epicureanism makes men unfit 
for statesmanship. Its devotees prefer reclining quietly in their 
gardens to doing their duty by the state (De Or., III, 63, De 
Rep., I, 12, De Leg., I, 39). -This is an odd charge to bring 
against a school whose members included Piso, Memmius, and 
Pansa. We can only conclude that these men were not typical 
of the school, but that there was a large group entitled by birth 
and wealth to influence in the state, who were not making use 
of their opportunities. If this group could be aroused to action, 
they could be counted on to ally themselves with the optimates. 
These were evidently not the disciples of Amafinius. 

After Pharsalus the place of Epicureanism in the writings 
of Cicero changes; he no longer attacks it merely because it offers 
lazy or timid optimates a chance to shirk their duty to the state, 
but because it makes the state itself impossible. Before the 
death of Caesar, overt propaganda was unsafe—witness the fate 
of the Cato—and the references to Epicureanism as a political 
corrosive are guarded,'? but in the De Officiis, written after the 
assassination of the dictator, they come out into the open." 


19 E. g. De Nat. Deor., I, 4: atque haud scio an, pietate adversus deos 
sublata, fides etiam et societas generis humani et una eacellentissima 
virtus, iustitia, tollatur. De Fin., II, 74: Quid enim mereri velis iam, 
cum magistratum inieris et in concionem ascenderis . . . ut te dicas in 
eo magistratu omnia voluptatis causa facturum esse? 

42 Cicero defends his own judgments of recent politics by appeals to 
his philosophy of duty: so with agrarian legislation (II, 78), the fighting 
between Milo and Clodius (II, 58), measures for the relief of debtors 
(II, 84), the treatment of Marseilles (II, 28), and the assassination 
of Caesar (III, 19). The Epicureans, who reject the axioms of this 
philosophy, are attacked throughout the work, notably at the beginning, 
where they are numbered with the disciplinae quae propositis bonorum 
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Cicero admits (Ad Fam., IX, 2, 5) that his philosophical works 
were intended partly as political tracts, and further remarks 
that the need for his works was the more pressing because of the 
number of Epicurean tracts in circulation (T'usc., I, 6). The 
philosophical and the political aspects of Cicero's dialogues may, 
of course, be considered as unrelated; but it is more likely that 
they are closely connected: s? occupati profuimus aliquid cwibus 
nosiris, prosimus etiam, st possumus, otiosi (T'usc., I, 5). It is, 
then, possible that Cicero’s late dialogues, with their reiterated 
attacks on a school with many disciples in the municipia, consti- 
tuted an attempt to win potential followers to his ideas of govern- 
ment; this could be done by first demolishing the structure 
built by Amafinius. These writings would then be an intel- 
lectual counterpart to the proselyting done by the Liberators 
after the Ides of March.” 

In the absence, therefore, of definite evidence to the contrary, 
it seems reasonable to regard Amafinius as a contemporary of 
Lucretius, and to assume that his followers were drawn from 
the municipia of Italy. Among them his influence spread 
rapidly, so rapidly, indeed, that Cicero was moved only a decade 
later to attack their Epicureanism as a political danger. Thus 
the obscure and derided popularizer appears, not as a very minor 
forerunner of Lucretius, but as the instigator of a philosophy 
which, being acceptable under contemporary political conditions, 
exercised for a time at least a considerable influence on Roman 
history, and, by calling forth Cicero’s counter-propaganda, on 
Roman letters. 


* 
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et malorum finibus oficium omne pervertant (1,5), and at the end. (III, 
116-190): cum his “ viris equisque,” ut dicitur, si honestatem tueri ac 
retinere sententia est, decertandum (IIT, 116). 

12 R. Syme, The Roman Revolution (Oxford, 1939), p. 101. 
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TWO GREEK NAMES FOR THE TRUFFLE. 


t 


The passage Juvenal, 5, 116 ff.: 


post hune tradentur tubera, si ver 
tune erit et facient optata. tonitrua cenas - 
maiores 


unites in itself the two aspects under which the truffle is men- 
tioned in classical literature: the fungus as a characteristic of 
luxury and as an object of scientific interest. Juvenal’s source 
for his biological statement is Pliny’s description of the truffle, 
particularly the passage Nat. Hist., XIX, 3, 13 (§ 37): 


De tuberibus haec traduntur peculiariter: cum fuerint im- 
bres autumnales ac tonitrua crebra, tunc nasci, eb maxime 
tonitribus, nec ultra annum durare, tenerrima autem verno 
esse. 


These remarks are based on informations from Theophrastus 
known to us by the quotations in Athenaeus, II, 62b: 
mepi 8€ roóroy (tov rt Aéyerat* acl ydp, drav Vara perorwpwi. 
Kat Bpovrat yivovrar oxAnpai, Tore yiveoOat, Kal paddov ray ai 
Bpovrai, òs ravrys airwrépas obeys. . 


The scientific interest of the ancient writers is, however, con- 
fined to certain problems: that of the form (cf. Theophrastus, 
H. P., I, 1, 11), of the reproduction (cf. Phaenias, ap. Ath., I, 
611; Theophrastus, ap. Ath., II, 62b), and of the places of 
origin. Nothing is said about the way of gathering the truffles + 
—-& surprising omission which we may ascribe to the fact the 
informant (i.e. particularly Theophrastus) had no first-hand 
knowledge of this process. 

Here, the etymology may provide us with some additional 
insight into a rather unimportant, but nevertheless interesting 
part of Greek everyday life. 

The name for one species of tuber is yepáveov. The manu- 
scripts of Theophrastus give (H.P., I, 6, 5) «pávov, but the 
former spelling is confirmed by Athenaeus, II, 61f and II, 62a 


1 Except for one brief remark in Athenaeus, II, 62d: $80róQvAXov õé 
$c. lláuduXos év Trwooas rhv $vouép» trav Birwy Ümépüe móav, ad’ 7s 
TÒ Udvor "ywockeTat. 
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and Pliny, Nat. Hist. XIX, 3, 12 (836) (MS Q) as well as 
by Eustathius, 1017, 19, who, however, is obviously giving an 
excerpt from Athenaeus, II, 61 f. The conjecture kepasvtov, which 
Wimmer in all probability has taken from a lectio vulgata of the 
Pliny passage, is nothing but a popular etymology due to the 
remarks on thunderstorms given by Theophrastus. 

The etymology of yepdveoy is, however, still obscure. The 
word must be an adjectival derivative, probably from yépavos. 
Bu a connection of a word for “trufle” with a word for 

‘crane " gives no plausible sense. 

There is, however, another possibility left: The Fiymologicum 
Magnum (227,51) lists a word yépavos == óufjpos as Cyrenaic. 
This reminds us of the fact that Theophrastus (Athenaeus, II, 
62a) mentions the Cyrenaica as the region where a species of 
truffle, the piov, grows. An explanation of yepávewv seems easy 
by connecting the rains mentioned in the Theophrastus quota- 
tion with the gloss from the Etymologicum. That means: 
yepávev would be “rain plant.” 

But this solution of the problem is in all probability wrong. 
Hesychius gives a gloss éu8pos: youpidiov—and even if it seems 
farfetched at first glance, we have to use this gloss for the 
explanation of yepávetov. 

For the equation yépavos = éuBpos = xorpidiov is supported. by ` 
some additional evidence.. Hesychius gives a word for the sow, 
ypéóva (cod. yeova) (and a plural, ypwrdses) which he ascribes 
to the Laconian dialect. The latter fact reminds us of the notice 
that yépavos == 6u4Bpos was Cyrenaic, i.e. Dorian. 

Now, ypéva is undoubtedly of the same origin as yépavos. 
While the latter form contains full grade of the root and is to 
be analyzed as *geronos, ypóva has zero grade *grnà (respectively, 
if the gloss is to be read ypéva, *grnya). From the morpho- 
logical point of view, there is no problem left. 

But what about the semantic aspects? Is it possible that the 
truffle was called “ pig plant”? 

This question may be answered in the affirmative. The rela- 
tion between truffle and swine is quite clear. I quote from the 
Encyclopaedia Americana, in the fuller version of 1943 (X XVII, 

p. 104): 
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The tubers . . . are dug out, either laboriously by unaided 
man with a sharp spud, or by the aid of dogs or pigs. The 
latter are commonly used in Perigord, their rooting instincts 
and fine nose for scent being turned to account. A trained 
sow will sniff the peculiar pervasive odor exhaled by a ripe 
tuber, and will make directly for it, either laying it bare 
or uprooting the solitary tuber, to be rewarded with an 
acorn or chestnut. Good intelligent sows in a prolific forest 
will unearth 10 or 12 pounds of truffles in a day, which will 
bring a good price. Dogs are also used in the same manner, 
especially by poachers, 


It seems probable that the Greeks used sows in the same way. 
At least, we may say they knew that pigs “ hunted ” truffles, and 
that for this reason they gave the fungus the name of “ pig 
plant.” 

But the word from which yepáveoy was derived was probably a 
dialect word not understood by the majority of the Greeks: the 
transformations kpáwov and xepatyioy show two results of popular 
etymology.  yépavos, however, is of great interest—even if it 
were not possible to show any cognates in other IE languages, it 
had to be considered ag an old word since it is in ablaut relation 
to ypáva. 

However, it seems possible to connect yépavos with the root 
*gher- * shine," from which words for “grey” are derived in 
different IE languages (cf. Walde-Pokorny, I, p. 602). Several 
words for “swine” and particularly “young pig” are based 
on words with the meaning “ grey,” cf. ONorse griss and Gk. 
xoipos (cf. Walde-Pokorny, I, pp. 602 f.— different point of view 
p. 610—and Boisaeq, p. 1065). The connection of yépavos with 
the root mentioned above is, however, possible only if the word 
is not of native Greek origin, but belongs to a language which 
changed IE media aspirata into a media. Since yépavos and 
ypova are ascribed to Dorian dialects, we may think of tentatively 
regarding these words (at least the “ Laconian " one) as belong- 
ing to the “ Hyllean ” (Illyrian) part of the Dorian population 
of the Peloponnesus, if not to a substratum of the same origin 
(cf. Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., I, pp. 6511). This would 
provide a sufficient explanation as to why other Greeks were 
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unable to understand the basic meaning of yepáveov, so that 
they had to resort to popular etymology.? 


II. 


This way of naming the truffle has a striking parallel in the 
Germanic languages: “ A plant of the genus Cyclamen . . . the 
fleshy tuberous rootstocks of which are eaten by swine" 
(N-E. D., IX, p. 492) is called sow-bread, German Saubrot 
(Grimm, Di. Wb., VILI, p. 1860). And it is an interesting 
coincidence that Pliny (Nat. Hist. XXV, 9, 67, 8 115) says 
about a species of the same genus: a nostris tuber terrae vocatur. 

Keeping in mind these facts, we may feel encouraged to try 
to etymologize another Greek word for the truffle, probably 
designating a species other than yepdveov (cf. Theophrastus, 
H.P., I, 6, 5), namely ióyov.? 

It seems possible that tévev contains as its first part the stem 
of is. We find the athematic stem preserved in some compounds, 
as in tġopßós, Od., XIV, 3, etc., besides ev$opfós, Homer, ete., 
and more recent cevoQop[jós, Polybius, etc.; not, however, in 
dorpé, which actually contains the preposition *4d- (cf. Walde- 
Pokorny, I, p. 189), whereas popular etymology connected it 
with is—a connection still reflected in the Latin loan translation 
porcus spinosus, which in turn furnished the German loan trans- 
lation Stachelschwein (cf. Kluge-Gotze, Etym. Wb. p. 584). 


? Sinee by many scholars (cf. e.g. Sommer, Handbuch d. Lot. Laut- 
u. Formenlehre, pp. 531.; Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., I, p. 368) -pw- 
is regarded as the normal Greek development from *-7-, the aseription 
of 'yépavos and ypwra to a non-Greek language may lead us to a recon- 
sideration of Greek words showing this development in order to find out 
whether more might be of foreign origin. An assumption that "ypóva 
is a genuine Greek formation derived from the loan word ‘yépavos, which 
would indieate that the ablaut was still effective at a relatively recent 
date, is less probable, and so is the possibility of an influence of the loan 
word ‘yépavos upon a hypothetical Greek *ypara. 

? Earlier attempts to etymologize Ü0vo» are found in Prellwitz, K. Z. 
XLVI, p. 172 (from a locative *uden : r-stem in Skr. udaram “ Bauch, 
Mutterleib, Hóhlung, Inneres eines Dinges "), Walde-Pokorny, I, p. 253 
(from the n-stem of 0)5vep), and Strömberg, “ Griechische Pflanzen- 
namen," Göteborgs Högskolas Årsskrift, XLVI, 1 (1940), p. 79 (* Re- 
genpfílanze," derived from tw “rain,” with reference to the passage from 
Theophrastus quoted above—Athenaeus, II, 62b). 
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But if we connect $- in črvov with *sii- in ds, what about the 
second part of the word? 

Here we may think of the other plant names mentioned, 
sow-bread and Saubrot. Is there any word meaning “food ” or 
something of this kind, which may be connected with -dvo-? 

In Sanskrit, we have a word annam * food," which is to be 
analyzed as *ed-no-m. In Greek, there is a very close parallel 
formation, viz., an adjective ¿avós “ eatable ”; as for the differ- 
ence -v- :-av- compare oreyvds : oreyavds “ covering." 

Is it now possible to analyze t8voy as composed of *sü- and 
tednom? 

There are some difficulties which should not be overlooked :. 


1) čêvov contains a short v. Since, however, as far as I know, 
no ancient grammarian has discussed this word, and since our 
manuscripts are not older than the end of the first millennium of 
our era, we may concede that the accentuation might just as well 
be *idvov, especially since there are preserved variae lectiones, 
oidvoy and oirvoy. 


2) Why did the *-e- of *-ednom disappear? As I find no 
parallel for a contraction *-v -- e- > -o- (Homeric £pvro [ :fvopa] 
could perhaps be an athematic form), I think we may better 
resort to another explanation: Besides nouns with full grade 
of the root syllable preceding a -no- suffix (like réxvoy, &vov, 
etc.), there are others with zero grade of the root (like drvos 
< *supnos : Skr. svapnas).* This zero-grade formation would, 
however, not be *dnom, but *Adnom, since the root of éw 
originally had an initial laryngeal consonant,’ and therefore we 
would have to adhere to a spelling *$8vov, because this would be 
the normal development from *su-Adnom. 

It would be hazardous to base the etymology of $8vov on such, 
at least partly, hypothetical evidence as provided by the word 
itself. But since we have the parallel yepávey and the argu- 


4Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss, IT, p. 132. 

ë The former existence of an initial laryngeal consonant in the root 
of iw is shown by different facts“ prothetic ” vowel in ddots (2), *ñ- 
in »5eTis, -g- in é6ydHs. An anteconsonantal laryngeal lengthens pre- 
ceding vowel. (I use the sign A which E. H. Sturtevant applies for 
an undefined laryngeal, in order to avoid lengthy discussions of the 
character of the laryngeal consonant.) 
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ments drawn from material evidence, the proposed etymology 
seems to have at least a certain degree of verisimilitude. 


III. 
Appendix. 


The word idvety * rpéjav . . . given by Hesychius has in all 
probability nothing to do with *$8vov. It may, however, be con- 
nected with *Adnom as a denominative verb. If we identify t- 
with the preposition ò- occurring in Cyprian and elsewhere, 
instead of the more common ém-, we may regard $Bvéo as an 
equivalent of *émrpodéw, denominative to érvrpodsj. 

In the same way êvar * éyyovor * oévrpooo, Hesychius, may be 
explained. It should be mentioned that the meaning “ descen- 
dant” represented in the gloss by éyyove:, is to be postulated for 
a noun "émírpoóos too because of the meaning “to grow up 
after? of émwpéboua. in passages like êk rovréwy ode éexetpady 
veórgs, Herodotus, IV, 3, ete. 
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REVIEWS. 


Krister HaNELL. Das altrémische eponyme Amt. Lund, C. W. K. 
Gleerup, 1946. Pp. 226. (Skrifter Utgivna av svenska Institutet 
i Rom, IT.) l 


This is a belated review, for the reviewer, who read the book when 
it was received in 1947, did not feel competent to discuss the author’s 
views until time could be found for some detailed work on the 
problems involved. The book is so suggestive and arresting that it 
deserves consideration even at this late date. Whether or not the 
main thesis is accepted, the book should be carefully read by every 
serious student of the early Roman Republie. 

The investigation is limited to eponymous magistrates, leaving out 
of account the development of plebeian offices. According to Hanell, 
all ancient and most modern historians (he excepts Beloch, and he 
could well have mentioned de Sanetis) are under the influence of a 
view that became current at Rome soon after 300 B. C., the period 
to which Hanell attributes the arrangement of the consular fasti. 
This view is that the king was driven out at the end of the sixth 
century (509 Varr.); that the chief officers of the republic estab- 
lished at that time were two colleagues known originally as praetors 
and eventually as eonsuls; and that with interruptions provided by 
the appointment of decemviri in 450 and by the frequent substitu- 
tion in 444-867 of three or more military tribunes with consular 
power, the two consuls remained the chief officers throughout the 
republic. 

This view of Roman constitutional history is, in Hanell’s opinion, 
a creation of the new nobility which developed after the Licinian 
Sextian laws of 367 put an end to the military tribunate and estab- 
lished permanently the college of two consuls, one of whom was 
usually, and always after 343, chosen from the plebs. After this 
time the consulship ennobled a man and his descendants, and there 
developed a new nobility which, except in certain sacred matters, 
displaced the old birthright patriciate. According to Hanell, the 
noble families, who through the pontificate had eontrol of the record 
of eponymous officers, assumed that at the time when the eponymous 
officers were instituted in 509 the consulship of two’ members was 
established as a substitute for the monarchy; records of the past 
were prepared accordingly; they were based not on deliberate falsi- 
fieation of history but on a natural attempt to interpret the past 
from the present. 

Hanell’s revised outline of early constitutional history is as fol- 
lows. In 509, with the dedication of the Capitoline temple, the 
Romans, while still under a monarchy, began to list each year one 
eponymous officer, the praetor maximus, who served under the king 
as commander of the army. Meanwhile the development of hoplite 
tactics, introduced, according to Nilsson’s date, at the end of the 
sixth century, weakened the kingship, and led finally in 451 to 
its dissolution. The commanders of the néw army enrolled in the 
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centuriate comitia were substituted as chief magistrates of the city. 
They consisted of colleges of two, three, or more men, known either 
as consules or as tribuni militum, to whose title the words consulari 
potestate were added. These officials served until 366 when, as a 
result of the conflict between the orders, two consuls, usually one 
from each order, were substituted. Thus 451 marks the end of 
the monarchy and 366 the beginning of the college of consuls limited 
to two in number. 

Hanell has made an important contribution in his investigation of 
eponymous officers in the East and in Greece, He associates the 
institution of these officers in Greece with the spread of the alphabet 
for which he is inclined to accept Carpenter’s date. Since the lists 
of ephors of Sparta and archons of Athens begin not with the 
institution of the two offices but with the introduction of the prin- 
eiple of eponymy, he argues that similarly at Rome there had been 
praetors long before they became eponymous officers in 509. The new 
system was, he thinks, associated with the dedication date of the 
Capitoline temple preserved in religious records, the most reliable 
documents of early Roman history. 

Hanell’s argument that a new form of time reckoning accompanied 
the establishment of the new cult is admirably presented. The cult 
was, he believes, Greek in origin, and it came to Rome through the 
influence of Delphi; with it came not only a new system of recording 
the years by eponymous officers but also the pre-Caesarian lunar 
solar calendar, the establishment of which Nilsson attributed to the 
year 509. Hanell finds a residue of truth in Livy’s account (VII, 3) 
of the ancient law providing that the praetor maximus should every 
year on the Ides of September drive a nail in the wall of Jupiter's 
cella. Hanell does not believe in the nail driving except as an ocea- 
sional expiatory eeremony, but he interprets the date, the dedica- 
tion day of the Capitolium, and the title praetor maximus as evi- 
denee for the institution of an eponymous list of magistrates who, 
he holds, originally entered office on the Ides of September. Hanell 
is right in associating with the eponymous list the calendar which 
gave the name fasti to the list, for the records of years and of 
months seem to have been maintained together by the pontifices. 
But I eannot follow him in aecepting 509 as the date when the 
pre-Caesarian calendar was instituted.  Nilsson's “ Entdeckung ” 
that the eult of the Capitoline Triad is a central feature of the 
ealendar has been questioned, most recently by Professor Agnes 
Kirsopp Michels (T. A. P. A., LXXX [1949], pp. 320-846). Minerva 
is completely lacking in the ealendar, and, though Jupiter and Juno 
are all important, their rites seem to be associated with the ars 
rather than with the Capitolium. There is no evidence that either 
the eponymous list or the calendar was ever kept in the Capitolium. 
In my view the identity of date between the dedication year of the 
Capitolium and the beginning of the eponymous list does not justify 
Hanell’s conclusion. 

Nor am I convinced by Hanell’s view that Horatius! dedication of 
the Capitolium, the occurrence of Cassius’ name alone in the Foedus 
Cassianum or the doubtful traces of the name Lucius in the Forum 
stele indieate that there was only one eponymous magistrate after 
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509. The evidence for the continuance of the monarchy after that 
date, and particularly for the dedication of the temple of Dius 
Fidius by a Tarquin, is very shaky. Equally doubtful is the evi- 
dence that consuls and military tribunes were alternate terms, both 
used for chief magistrates in a college of varying size. There will 
be few who can follow Hanell in finding proof of the identity of 
the two terms in the title of A. Cornelius Cossus that Augustus 
(Livy, IV, 20) professed to have found in the temple of Juppiter 
Feretrius. 

But the greatest problem is how, if there was only one eponymous 
officer from 509 to 451, a list of two names for each year could, as 
Hanell believes, have been made without falsifieation of history. 
He suggests that the list might have been put together in some such 
manner as Beloch assumed. But Beloch (Rdmische Geschichte 
(Berlin, 1926], pp. 225-236) accounted for the preservation of two 
names by the theory that the regular chief magistrates from the 
beginning of the republic until 451 were dictators with their masters 
of horse. I agree with Hanell that the dictator must always have 
been an emergency office and not an annual magistracy, but I think 
he ought to tell us how the second name was added to each year. 

It could not have been added without falsification of history. 
Enmann and Kornemann (to whom Hanell refers), Neumann, Stein, 
Schön (see the bibliography cited by him, E.-E., Suppl. V, col. 367) 
and others have tried to show how the great nobles of the Samnite 
war used their influence in putting the early lists together. These 
scholars have attributed to the influence of the mighty C. Iunius 
Bubuleus the insertion of L. Junius Brutus in the first year of the 
fasti, They have explained the repeated consulships of the early 
Fabii as a result of the power of Q. Fabius Rullianus. They have 
argued that plebeian Minucii, Genueü, Sempronii and Volumni, 
who held consulships between 307 and 303, managed to get their 
supposed patrician ancestors inserted in the pre-decemviral period 
of the fasti. But the whole college of pontifices, eight of the noblest 
men of a great period in Roman history, would have had to be a 
party to such a fraud. It happens that we know the names of the 
four new plebeian members chosen by the patrician pontifices after 
the lex Ogulnia opened the pontificate and the augurate to the plebs 
in 300 (Livy, X, 9). Besides a Sempronius they included a Decius, 
a Mareius, and a Livius, all three consulares, the first two of them 
distinguished members of families that were important at the time. 
Would these men have falsified records? Even supposing that they 
were not above such dishonesty, would they have put into early 
eonsulships the families of their colleague Sempronius and of two 
of the new members of the augurate, Minueius and Genucius, while 
at the same time their own houses were left in obscurity? There 
was plenty of room in the records for more insertions. In eight of 
the years 509-486, the period of the fasti that Beloch considers most 
suspicious, neither colleague belongs to a family which held the 
consulship between 320 and 260. 

In my opinion the best explanation of the pre-decemviral list is 
that, except for certain years and notably for the first year of the 
republic, 509, it is substantially correct in the family names of the 
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magistrates, less reliable in praenomina and genealogies, and dis- 
tinetly untrustworthy in cognomina. The comments of Livy (VIII, 
40) and Cieero (Brutus, 62) on the damage that funeral laudations 
have done to the records of Roman history may, if they apply to 
the magisterial list, refer to interpolations in such details rather 
than to falsification of family names. It is to be noted that Cieero, 
in suggesting that he might, following a plebeian custom of claim- 
ing ancestry from a patrician house, say that he was a descendant 
of the Tullius who was consul ten years after the expulsion of the 
kings, actually provides support for the genuineness of the consular 
fasti. If the list is in the main reliable for family names, the de- 
velopment of the Roman constitution represented in the list eannot 
be rejected. 

I have not accepted Hanell’s thesis, but I have profited greatly 
from his lucid and stimulating discussion. I cannot praise too highly 
his success in putting complicated constitutional problems into 
simple terms, his ability to see the development of the constitution 
in its relation to social history, and his discussion of the Oriental 
and Greek background of the Roman eponymous officer. 


Lity Ross TAYLOR. 
Bryn Mawr CoLrLEGE. 


“Mana.” Introduction à l'histoire des religions — 2: Les religions 
de Europe ancienne. III: Les religions étrusque et romaine 
par ALBERT GRENIER. Les religions des Celtes, des Germains et 
des anciens Slaves par JOSEPH VENDRYES, ERNEST TONNELAT et 
B.-O. UwsEGAUN. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1948. 
Pp. 467. 500 franes. 


Histories of religion have multiplied during and after the late 
war. The series called Mana has many merits, among them being 
the notes on the “état des questions” which follow the chapters, 
like the Gesichtspunkte und Probleme in Wide-Nilsson, Griechische 
und römische Religion (in Gercke-Norden, Einleitung in die Alter- 
tumswissenschaft). The present volume contains five independent 
sections, all of interest to the student of the ancient world, since 
the Celtic and Germanie material concerns him for its own sake 
and the Slavic for the analogies which it presents or has been 
thought to present.! 

This review must in the main be confined to Grenier’s sections; 
even here I cannot properly judge the Etruscan one, but it is cer- 
tainly clear and attractive. One chapter, La Révélation étrusque, 
brings out in its title as in its contents the fact that Etrusean ritual 
and prophecy rested on a sacred literature which was practical and 


tI am not in a position to deny Unbegaun’s right to pass over Usener’s 
use of Lithuanian data as evidence for Sondergótter; yet in view of the 
place of Gótternamen in the history of these studies (cf. W. Kroll in 
Hastings, Ino. Rel. Eth., ey pp. 7781.), a few remarks in a future 
edition would be welcome. 


an 


+- 
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not speculative (p. 70) and whieh for all its systematization did not 
produce anything like a theocratic state (p. 69). Grenier warns us 
well against the danger of drawing religious inferences from the 
scenes on mirrors (pp. 471.), as contrasted with the liver of Pia- 
cenza, “un instrument d'instruction sacerdotale" and follows de 
Ruyt in minimizing supposed fears of the hereafter, * Les images 
horribles expriment simplement la terreur qu'inspire naturellement 
la mort" (p. 62).? All this is very much to the point. 

The Roman section begins with numina, ete, and thereafter 
analyzes first the Roman calendar and the old cults and secondly 
the new deities introduced under the Republic. The remaining 
chapters are devoted to public worship and those to whom it was 
entrusted, the Augustan restoration, and the changes which followed. 
The whole makes a pleasant, sympathetic picture; I welcome such a 
remark as (p. 159), “ C’est une religion, encore simple et primitive,, 
mais non plus une magie” and again the recognition (p. 192) that 
what Augustus did rested on a widespread sentiment. P. 200 gives 
a needed warning against the supposition that astrological theory, 
as distinet from astrological predictions, was widespread. Further, 
the notes contain many useful references to work which owing to 
present conditions is not as well known as could be wished. 

In so large a topic there is room for difference of opinion. To 
say of religion under the Empire (p. 201), “ Elle ne sera méme plus 
gréco-romaine comme sous Auguste, c'est Orient qui lui fournira 
ses mythes, sa théologie et ses rites” seems to me to go too far;? 
and so does (p. 222), “Le temps de la vie apparait peu de chose 
en comparaison de la durée indéfinie de la survie. La religion 
devient essentiellement une préparation du sort qui, pour chacun, 
suivra la mort." 

Some points of detail may be noted. On yp. 96 dies nefastus is 
defined as “ jour néfaste et funeste," a meaning familiar in popular 
nontechnical language, like Horace, C., IT, 13, 1; but ef. Wissowa, 
Rel., 443. On the Argei and Saturnus (pp. 114, 118) the reader 
Should certainly turn to H. J. Rose's artieles in Oxford Classical 
Dictionary; as for the supposed Pythagoreanism of Appius Claudius 
Caecus (p. 143), ef. J. R. S XXXVIII (1948), p. 157. The “ fêtes 
saeriléges" (p. 196) ascribed to Octavian may safely be dismissed 
as Antony’s propaganda; ef. Camb. Anc. Hist. X, p. 474. The 
Porta Maggiore basilica may conceivably have been the meeting 
place of some Neopythagoreans; but to call it a “témoignage 
précieux ” of their symbolism (p. 203) is too much. The college 
of pastophori* at Rome claimed to have been founded in the time 


2 Cf. J. D. Beazley, Etruscan Vase Painting, pp. 9f. (“all terrors of 
transit”). The same point of view is to be used in interpreting a much 
r4 2 m epitaph, Carm. iat. epigr. 2121 (cf. indeed Plutarch, 

105 A). 

3 For the issues involved ef. H. C. Puech, Rev. hist. rel., CXXVI 
(1943), pp. 71 ff. 

* On whom cf. now W. Otto’s magnificent Beiträge zur Hierodulie im 
hellenistischen Ägypten (Abh. Bayer. Akad., N. F. XXIX [1950]), 
pp. 19 ff. Zucker has deserved very well of us all for the devotion and 
skill with whieh he has edited this work. 
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of Sulla (Apuleius, Met., XI, 30), not as is here said (pp. 206, 228) 
by Sulla. 

To sum up, Grenier's sections are helpful as well as attractive, 
but a few revisions are desirable in the next edition. His colleagues, 
Vendryes, Tonnelat, and Unbegaun have given extremely clear and 
eautious presentations of their themes. Many as are the gaps in 
our knowledge of Roman religion, we do have a large body of native 
material for it. For Celtic and Teutonic, we depend on foreign 
observers, often with a schematie point of view,’ on native records 
given in the medium of interpretatio Romana, whether Linguistic or 
artistic, and on indigenous literature of a later time;.for Slavonie, 
we depend mainly on the seanty evidence of hostile witnesses. The 
three writers have nevertheless succeeded in producing statements 
which are both intelligible and so formulated as to let the reader 
know all the time the relative solidity of the ground on which he 
is treading. I may refer in particular to what Vendryes has to 
say about the Druids and their relation to society at different 
periods, to his list of Celtic deities associated with Roman divine 
names, and to Tonnelat’s handling of the differences between Scandi- 
navia and Germany proper. There is much here for all readers of 
Caesar and Tacitus 9 and the classical student who reads Unbegaun 
may be surprised to find Trajan among the deities; 7 this came from 
the Balkans? (as did the Rosalia). 

In eonelusion, our thanks are due to writers and publisher alike 
for & useful volume in a good series. 


AnrHUR DARBY Nock. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


FRITZ SCHACHERMEYR. Alexander der Grosse: Ingenium und Macht. 
Graz-Salzburg-Vienna, Anton Pustet, 1949. Pp. 535. 


It is to be regretted that the author was obliged to abandon his 
original plan of publishing this book in two volumes. In its present 
form the narrative is not only long, but crowded with novel interpre- 
tations inadequately defended in the abbreviated notes. There is 
some hope that this deficiency may be remedied at least in part by 
later articles (see note 191). However, Schachermeyr has made his 
position abundantly clear on most of the controversial points, and 


* Cf. H. M. Jones, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., LXXXV (1942), pp. 448 ff. 
for a similar early attitude to the American Indians. 

‘J. G. C. Anderson’s edition of the Germania should be added to the 
bibliography. The curious inscription at Ardea relating to Veleda (Ann, 
épigr., 1948, no. 48; last discussed by J. and L. Robert in Rev. ét. gr., 
LXII [1949], pp. 1601. and J. Bousquet, ibid., pp. 88 ff.) was pre- 
sumably not available in time for mention. On the official Roman atti- 
tude towards Druidism, ef. now H. Last, J. R. S., XXXIX (1949), 

p. 1ff.; on certain basic questions of Celtic religion in relation to 
Arthurian romance cf. T. P. Cross, Philologica, The Malone Anniversary 
Studies, pp. 110 ff. 

1R. Paribeni knew this (Optimus Princeps, II, p. 316). 

8 Did the towering mass of the mound of Adamklissi exercise some 
influence on this development? 
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his portrait of Alexander is earefully woven into the texture of the 
narrative, then summarized unmistakably in the last short chapter. - 
We may begin with his general views on Alexander and Alexander’s 
purposes. 

Logically, Schachermeyr’s Alexander has been deduced from cer- 
tain general principles on the behavior of the man of genius with . 
unlimited military authority, whose successes ultimately upset his 
mental balance so that he believes in his own magical powers, and 
comes to regard even the impossible as possible for him (p. 477). 
Such a genius is always a contradictory twisted personality com- 
bining right and wrong, good and bad; but special circumstances of 
the time in which he lived make Alexander the most extravagant 
example of all (p. 468). This is a dangerous approach for two rea- 
sons: first, because neither Alexander nor anyone else is a * type"; 
second, because a contradictory Alexander can do anything, however 
noble or degrading, and we are left with no test for separating the 
true and false stories about him in our sources. The impression 
persists that Schachermeyr invented an Alexander who would be 
capable of all the deeds attributed to him in all our accounts, instead 
of first attempting to separate the possible from the impossible. 

Consistently with this hypothesis we find the boy Alexander dream- 
ing of eonquering the world as soon as Aristotle has shown him a 
map of the oecumene (pp. 72-73), though an older Alexander modi- 
fles his plans after seeing India (pp. 361-362). Meanwhile he has 
eliminated the armies of Persia by a new strategy of annihilation 
based on aliowing the enemy all the time needed to put his strongest 
forces in the field and then defeating him (pp. 51, 196, 474-475). 
Meanwhile, too, Alexander has beaten down the opposition of the 
Macedonian nobility by the sheer force of his personality, and by 
using his popularity with the common soldiers. The judicial murders 
of Philotas and Parmenion (pp. 266-275), the condemnation of 
Callisthenes and the Pages (pp. 315-321), and the murder of Clitus 
(pp. 295-302) illustrate this. Later the marriages at Susa show how 
the nobles have been reduced to lifeless instruments (pp. 398-403), 
and the mutiny of Opis finally gives Alexander the opportunity to 
erush the opposition of the infantry whom he had once needed to 
check the nobles (pp. 407-411). His plans for the brotherhood of 
man show Alexander’s original philosophie mind (p. 490) but also 
serve the purpose of feeding his insatiable ego (p. 483). His later 
reckless confidence in his ability to accomplish the impossible is 
shown particularly by the tragic march through Gedrosia (pp. 
382 f.), and by the Arabian expedition projected at the time of his 
death (p. 450). 

Nothing would be more unfair, however, than to judge Schacher- 
meyr's book on the basis of his general interpretation of Alexander 
alone. Its true merits lie in the many episodes handled individually 
with real insight, and in seores of observations. 

His remarks on the Alexander historians (pp. 126-185) make good 
sense. Especially noteworthy is his insistence on the importance of 
Callisthenes and Clitarchus, as well as his rejection of the “ mer- 
cenaries’ source ” invented by Tarn (see note 69). The special infor- 
mation on the Persian army in the vulgata he explains by pointing 
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out that in Alexandria Clitarehus would be sure to find many former 
Greek mercenaries, including some who fought for Darius. 

Of special interest is Schachermeyr’s discussion of the Gordian 
knot (pp. 159-162). He does not attempt to decide what Alexander 
aetually did at Gordium. Instead, he emphasizes that the popular 
story of slashing the knot is more dramatic and therefore more effec- 
tive. It is the way Alexander wished to have the incident remem- 
bered whether he thought of it himself or, as seems more likely, he 
was inspired by Callisthenes. This interpretation is useful in judg- 
ing Aristobulus, for it was he who said Alexander pulled back the 
pole and unravelled the knot. Probably he did. Then Aristobulus is 
literally aceurate, but he misses the whole point of this minor episode, 
iis propaganda value in Greece. If accepted, this view threatens 
Tarn’s theory that Aristobulus enjoyed the very special confidence 
of Alexander (W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, IT, Sources and 
Studies, p. 40). 

Schachermeyr has treated the proskynesis question in considerable 
detail (pp. 302-315). He recognizes, of course, that for the Persians 
there was no personal degradation in the custom, though the Persians 
would have been horrified at the idea of acknowledging Alexander 
as à god. For the Greek or Macedonian the proskynesis had impli- 
cations of worship and also involved loss of personal dignity. In 
this account emphasis is placed on Alexander’s clever stage manage- 
ment, arranged by Hephaestion and others in advance. Each Persian 
was to perform the ceremony before Alexander as usual. But to 
one side a sacred fire was burning by a hearth, and Schachermeyr 
identifies this with the “Royal Fire” of Persia. Each Greek or 
Macedonian when the eup was presented to him was supposed to 
proceed to the hearth, drain the cup, prostrate himself before the 
fire, then cross over to Alexander for his kiss. It was good theater 
and Alexander might well count on the hypnotic influence of the 
ritual as man after man, carefully briefed in advance, made his 
obeisance and received his reward. Feelings would be spared by per- 
forming the proskynesis at the side of the room, not directly before 
the king, and the kiss would restore a sense of equality. Once this 
had been done by a selected group its use would gradually be 
extended. Callisthenes, to be sure, broke the spell by his failure to 
prostrate himself, and still more by his stinging reply to Alexander. 
Alexander abandoned the ceremony, but in appearing to do so 
voluntarily he increased his hold over the Greeks and Macedonians. 

Unfortunately Schachermeyr disregards the spirited controversy 
over the proskynesis which kept subscribers of the Journal of Hel- 
lenic Studies eagerly awaiting each new installment for a period of 
three years (viz. 1927-1930. Schachermeyr refers to one of these 
articles in n. 198). Consequently he has failed to take into con- 
sideration Farnell’s brief but expert argument that the “hearth ” 
referred to is Greek not Persian (J. H. S., XLIX [1929], pp. 79 f.). 
Also our author does not answer the serious objections that were 
made to Sehnabel's view (Klio, 1923-5, pp. 113-127) connecting the 
worship of Alexander with the proskynesis. It may be that a new 
defenee of this older view ean be made. It will not be made, how- 
ever, by a scholar who chooses to ignore the current arguments 
against it. 
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Perhaps the most interesting passages in the book have to do with 
geography, including excellent deseriptions, based on the author’s 
own travels such as his unforgettable sketch of the route through 
Mesopotamia (pp. 219-221), and discussions of ancient geographic 
theories (pp. 364-372). We are also reminded of the diffieulties of 
the mareh of the Macedonians through India and Baluchistan in a 
few well-chosen photographs. Why did the army finally refuse to 
go on? According to Schachermeyr they were demoralized by some 
seventy days of tropical rains (pp. 35%-359). His formulation of 
the Caspian-Azov-Aral problem and its relationship to contemporary 
views about the oecumene (pp. 367-371) differs widely from that 
of Tarn (Alex., II, pp. 5 ff.). One suggestion appears very ques- 
tionable, that Alexander was misled by the sight of crocodiles in the 
Indus into believing he had found the source of the Nile (p. 366). 
On Schachermeyr’s own premise, if the writers with Alexander de- 
liberately suppressed any reference to the earlier voyage of Scylax 
to increase the credit Alexander would receive (p. 366), a fortiori 
they would have suppressed any reference to the king’s very bad 
guess—had he made it. That being so, the Indus-Nile theory was the 
work of a later writer when notions of Indian geography had become 
fuzzy once more. It may well have been suggested by careless 
reading of Onesicritus’ elaborate comparison between Egypt and 
India. . 

In Alexander's identifieation of himself now with Achilles, later 
with Heracles, and then with Dionysus one may see the influence of 
Radet. (Alexandre le Grand, 1931). But it is unfortunate that 
Schachermeyr tries to save something of that picturesque but dis- 
credited story of the Bacchanalian revel of the Macedonian army 
through Carmania. Knowing the story is weak he merely says the 
revel took place without Alexanders orders (p. 385). That is simply 
incredible. His treatment of the visit to Siwah (pp. 204-212) is not 
particularly novel, but it is much more detailed than the state of our 
evidence allows. He does gratify our curiosity with a photograph of 
the oasis. This is not the only occasion when one feels that Schacher- 
meyr is over subtle in his attempt to picture what went on in Alex- 
ander’s mind. It is possible that Alexander was not sorry to turn 
back at the Hyphasis because he realized the impossibility of inte- 
grating India in the empire (pp. 360-362), but we have no evidence. 

In eonelusion it will be fair to say that no student of the period 
ean afford not to read Schachermeyr’s book. He will be sure to find 
stimulating suggestions, ideas, and a fresh approaeh to old prob- 
lems. He will find useful sketches of many even minor figures in the 
style of Berve, and interesting bits of information on a variety of 
matters. But he will not find another Alexander fit to rank with 
those of Droysen, Hogarth, Wheeler, Wilcken, and Tarn. 


TRUESDELL S. BROWN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES. 
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Moses Hanas. A History of Greek Literature. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1950, Pp. vit 327. $4.25. 


A prodigious amount of care has been spent upon this excellent 
book. It is intended for the use of the interested layman as well 
as the college student and the forbidding aspects of erudition are 
studiously avoided. Spellings such as Hekabe, Aischylos and Kimon 
are shunned. There are no footnotes; essential references are 
lhraeketed in the text. Translations are sparingly quoted. Twenty 
pages of bibliographical notes are assembled at the end; few for- 
eign works are cited. The index is restricted for the most part to 
proper names; some translators are listed, others omitted; mere 
mention in the text seems to have justified the inclusion of Charles 
Chaplin and the Marx Brothers while Lang, Leaf and Myers do not 
appear. Only here does the diligence elsewhere exhibited seem 
to have slackened. 

Excellent judgment is displayed in the organization of material. 
The basis of arrangement has been a compromise between subject 
matter and chronology. Certain divisions were almost mandatory, 
such as Homer, Lyric, Drama, Historians, Philosophers and Orators 
but the epic of Apollonius Rhodius was rightly relegated to Alex- 
andrian Literature, while Quintus of Smyrna found his place in a 
chapter covering miscellaneous poetry from the Anthology to 
Musaeus. Menander is suitably joined with Epicureanism and 
Stoicism in the Hellenistic group. Unusual but commendable are 
chapters on History, Travel and Criticism in the Roman Period; 
the Literature of Religion; and Orators and Eneyclopedists of the 
Second Sophistic. Lucian and the Novel make a suitable combina- 
tion. The general aim has been to omit nothing of importance down 
to the time of Justinian and the criterion of space and coverage has 
been usefulness. The author watches his temperature closely and 
avoi blowing hot and cold. No favorites are played. His writing 
is clear and succinct and often bright and crisp. Obscurities are 
extremely rare. 

Neither care nor caution, however, will save an author from all 
errors. The Herculanean papyri (p. 14) are crumbly but not 
“ charred ”; the town was buried in mud. The Big Epitome used 
by Lucretius (p. 15) cannot be called the * longer catechism "; only 
the Authorized Doctrines can be likened to a catechism. Thersites 
(p. 23) was hardly a demagogue, rather a chieftain misbehaving in 
a council of chieftains. The word canon (p. 160) was not applied 
to the Ten Orators in antiquity. It is imprecise to write of Epicurus 
(p. 186) that by atoms “he meant molecules,” a distinction of recent 
origin. 

Among other slips are some hardy perennials. On p. 75 we read 
“the heroic legends were conned in childhood” but Aristotle says 
(Poetics 9, 8) “even the familiar stories are familiar only to a few.” 
When the question is raised (p. 76) “ What has this to do with 
Dionysus,’ the answer should be that, though as god of wine he 
stood for license, as god of the vine he stood for self-discipline; 
pruning is catharsis in Greek. Epicurus (p. 187) is said to have 
“ eclipsed all before him in the number of his writings.” Hicks in 
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the Loeb Diogenes inserted “before him” to save an absurdity; 
Epieurus made a fetish of brevity; his number was 300 rolls. For 
Theophrastus the list of Diogenes adds up to 484, for Aristotle 
nearly 600; Hadas himself (p. 148) eredits Aristotle with 1000 or 
400 according to a tradition; he also mentions (p. 268) the 6000 
aseribed to Origen. 

On p. 187 the word cosmopolite was used by Diogenes the Cynic 
to mean a man without a country rather than “a citizen of the 
world" in the sense of a world state (Epictetus, III, 22, 47). The 
gratitude of Marcus Aurelius to his benefactors is mentioned on | 
p. 247; his whole chapter on this topic is Epicurean; gratitude was 
inconsistent with the original Stoic apathy but from Seneca onward 
the two creeds were syneretized. Celsus is called a Platonist (p. 
268); this is the verdict of church scholars but his very title True 
Word (alethes logos) is the “true philosophy” of Epicurus, the 
vera ratio of Lucretius; Origen himself considers him Epicurean 
and the dates favor identification with the Celsus for whom Lucian 
eulogizes Epicurus at the close of the treatise on Alexander the 
False Prophet. 

As a final appraisal it may be added that the book makes no claim 
to be a literary history of Greece. Its merits are its general accuracy, 
its sanity, and the completeness of its coverage in small compass. It 
deserves wide circulation. 


Norman W. DEWT. 
VICTORIA COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OP TORONTO. 


J. B. HorwaNN. Etymologisches Wörterbuch des Griechischen. 
1. Teil München, Verlag von R. Oldenbourg, 1949. Pp. [viii] + 
176. 


This is the prior half (ending in the article on Aéxos) of a brief 
dictionary of Greek etymology, the second half of which is announced 
as to appear in 1950. If the second part is of the same size as that 
which is here under review, the entire work will be no larger than 
the first edition of Prellwitz’s Etymologisches Wörterbuch der 
griechischen Sprache (1892; 2d ed., revised and enlarged, 1905), 
and will have about one third the print content of Boisaeq's Diction- 
naire étymologique de la langue grecque, first issued in parts from 
1907 to 1916 (reprinted unchanged in 1923 and 1938, with an added 
index of Italic words in the third issue). The brevity of Hofmann’s 
work is achieved by omitting caption words which are merely glosses 
not found in Greek literary texts, unless they oceur in derivatives 
or are clearly old inherited IE words; by omitting references to 
modern articles; by omitting a great number of remoter or dubious 
cognates. But he has, he states in the Vorwort, utilized the literature 
which has appeared since the works of Prellwitz and Boisacq. 

The product is a book which is convenient for the use of a classicist 
who wants merely the results of etymologieal research, as evaluated 
by a master—and Hofmann is a master in this field—but it wil 
not suffice for a scholar who wishes to do his own research in the 
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field; for example, I should find the book infinitely more valuable 
if the post-Boisaeq literature had been listed. This would not have 
increased the bulk of the volume very much, for research in Greek 
etymology has not been very active in these last decades; Boisacq 
himself told me, when I saw him in 1932, that he was working on 
a revision of his Dictionnaire (unhappily the changes were not 
embodied in the 1938 issue), but very little of real significance had 
appeared since his work first came out. Now the researcher must 
have recourse to the annual summaries such as appeared in Glotta 
and in the (British) Year’s Work in Classical Studies, and the 
toilsome examination.of the periodicals. 

For this restriction upon the contents of the present volume, 
Hofmann is, I fancy, not to blame; but the brevity of the articles 
often leads to dissatisfaction. For instance, there is no mention of 
what the prior element is in  ézeí, nor of how xg; gets its long 
radical vowel, nor of how the final ¢ (Skt. ydvat) became s in éws 
“wie lange"; nor how dayagta f'vierrüderiger Wagen" can come 
from “zugleich eine Achse habend,” which would be proper for 
a two-wheeled wagon—Boisacq is better here, “(having wheels) 
attached to (== in one piece with) the axle(s)," as apparently also 
Prellwitz took it. 

Though a caption in Prellwitz's work, the interesting word 
&pBpoota “food of the gods ” has failed of mention either in Boisaeq 
or in Hofmann, as being perhaps perspicuous of origin; and the 
prior o in Bpords “mortal” is taken by Hofmann, as seemingly 
also by Boisaeq in his Addenda 1101, as an Aeolism rather than as 
assimilated from *@pards—though the latter seems to me prefer- 
able in view of the universality of the o-voealism in Greek of all 
dialects in which the word is found. The Persian coin ddpeuds is 
taken by all three etymologists as from the OP word for gold, 
dáraniyam (in any other Iranian dialect the word for gold begins 
with 2), but derivation from the name of Darius is more probable; 
ef. the use of Louis, Napoleon, Maria Theresa dollar, and sovereign 
as coin names. I do not know why one must posit three IE forms 


for “six”: from an original *ueks the forms “sueks and *seks can 
be derived by contamination with IE *septm “seven,” and numerals 
are notoriously subject to the influence of higher numerals with 
which they are serially associated. On the variant orthographies 
of eipivn “ peace," merely listed in part by Hofmann, a good inter- 
pretation is to be found in Meillet’s Aperçu d'une histoire de la 
langue grecque, pp. 219-20. The initial vowel of éxardy “ hundred ” 
still seems to me not to be connected in any way with the numeral 
*sem- “one”; I refer to my discussion of the subject in T. A. P. A., 
XLII (1912), pp. 69-89, especially pp. 80-81, where I built upon a 
suggestion of E. W. Fay. 

The differences between Hofmann’s views and Boisaeq's are not 
very numerous, and most of the differences seem to be a return 
by Hofmann to Prellwitz; but in some cases there are quite new 
views. Such are to be found under Óéjus, and under čios (where 
there is new inscriptional material), and elsewhere; but as Boisaeq 
said, there has been no great amount of etymological discoveries 
in recent years. Those who wish to study the literature on the 
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topie may do so most easily, where there are Italic cognates, by 
consulting Hofmann's revision of Walde’s Lateinisches etymologisches 
Wörterbuch, where practically everything is listed and evaluated. 
The first volume of this work, through the letter L, was briefly 
noticed by me in this Journal as the fascicles eame out (LII, pp. 81- 
85, to LXI, pp. 513-514). ' The first four fascicles of the second 
volume (M-Praeda) have now appeared, issued in 1939, 1948, 1949 
(two in 1949), and reviewed by me in Language, XXV (1949), pp. 
513-514, XXVI (1950), pp. 306-310. Perhaps the fact that the 
recent literature is given in this work excuses the omission in the 
work on Greek etymology, because one can readily turn from the one 
to the other. Yet there are many Greek words which have no Italie 
cognates, and even many which have no sure connections outside 
Greek. For these Hofmann has adopted the wise procedure, the only 
sound procedure, of labeling them as of “ unklarer Herkunft" or as 
borrowed from some non-JE language of the region. 

With these limitations, Hofmann’s Etymologisches Wörterbuch 
des Griechischen wil be a handy and convenient reference book 
where we may find the matured judgments of such a distinguished 
etymologieal seholar as Dx. Hofmann. 

ROLAND Q. KENT. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNBYLVANIA, 


Eranos Rudbergianus, Opuscula Philologica Gunnaro Rudberg a.d. 
XVI Kal. Nov. Anno MCMXLV Dedicata. Göteborg, Elanders 
Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1946. Pp. 510. 25 Kronor. (Eranos, 
Acta Philologica Suecana, Vol. XLIV.) 


This volume of Eranos reflects in its rich and varied contents the 
broad interesís of the distinguished Upsala Professor, Gunnar 
Rudberg, to whom it is dedicated. The contributors are for the 
most part Scandinavian, although Paris, Oxford, London, and 
Harvard are also represented, and the roster of names includes some 
of the outstanding figures of contemporary classical scholarship. 
While a number of others are less well known, at least in this 
country, the prevailingly high level of the papers is striking, and 
comes as a welcome reminder of the vigor and distinction with 
which classical studies continue to be pursued in that relatively 
fortunate part of Europe. 

Faced with a collection so varied and so large (there are 40 
papers), the reviewer can hope to do little more than facilitate use 
of the volume by a classification of its contents and a brief description 
of the several articles. It will be evident that many articles might 
have been classified differently; in particular the heading Religion 
might have claimed a larger number of papers. 

Greek Literature. L. R. Palmer (“Mortar and Lathe,” pp. 54- 
61) shows that the holmos of Il., XI, 147 is not (pace Hesychius) 
a “smooth, round stone," but simply a primitive mortar made from 
a short log of wood-—a far more effective and gruesome image. An 
examination of primitive lathes leads to a brilliant and convincing 
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emendation of the notoriously obscure simile in Euripides’ Bacchae 
(1065-7). — In “ Atthis et Andromeda " (pp. 62-7), Carl Theander 
examines the fragments of Sappho for further light on these two 
figures. Of particular note is his reconstruction of g 15 L, 5 ff.— 
In “Zu den athiopischen Episoden bei Herodot" (pp. 68-80) 
T. Süve-SOderbergh emphasizes Herodotus’ lack of contact with 
educated Egyptians and his almost eomplete dependence on Greek- 
speaking circles in Egypt for his information, a fact which accounts 
for the sharp contrast in historical accuracy in the periods before 
and after Greeks had settled in Egypt. This thesis is tested by a 
detailed study of the Ethiopian episodes. — Eduard Fraenkel (“ A 
Passage in the Phoenissae,” pp. 81-9) discusses a type of inter- 
polation found in the text of most of Euripides’ plays, marginalia 
which have crept into the text. Lines 555-7 and 558 are two separate 
fragments, both Euripidean, but neither belonging here. Such inter- 
polations, he suggests, derive from anthologies of the early Hellenistic 
period, which were arranged topically. —— Three essays are concerned 
in one way or another with the figure of Socrates. There is an apparent 
contradiction between Socrates’ condemnation of the verdict in the 
Apology and his insistence on obedience to this verdict in the Crito. 
In “Socrates’ Valedictory Words to his Judges” (pp. 90-104), 
Ingemar Diiring relates this to certain problems which had been 
eagerly canvassed by the Sophists, especially the concept of the 
unwritten law, the contrast of physis and nomos, and the relation of 
truth and appearances. For all his similarities to the other sophists, 
Socrates yet differs from them in his deeply religious conviction 
of a divine order of right, and in his self-abnegating conception 
of his duties as a citizen.—- The question of “ Socrates and the 
Immortality of the Soul” is diseussed by Erland Ehnmark (pp. 105- 
22), who argues for the essential faithfulness of the views ascribed 
to Socrates in Plato’s Apology and Phaedo. In both there is the 
same lack of dogmatism and in both the same alternatives are 
presented: annihilation or a judgment after death and a state of 
bliss (not, be it noted, the Homeric concept of Hades). However 
much the arguments have been elaborated by Plato, this much, and 
a firm personal belief in the second alternative, Ehnmark feels may 
safely be considered Soeratic.1 ——' Xenophontea” by Olof Gigon 
(pp. 181-52) attempts to prove, by an examination of the Charmides 
dialogue in Mem., III, 7, and of one recurring motif in the Mem- 
orabilia, that Xenophon gives us, not genuinely personal recolleetions 
of Socrates, but a conscious reworking of a previously existing 
Socratic literature. — In “ A New Greek Word in Plato's Republic ” 
(pp. 123-130), Werner Jaeger convineingly emends ó$cóoBes in Rep. 
590 b to ópyó8es, used as a synonym for Üvuoeóés, and finds the 
origin of Plato's conception of the. “spirited” part of the soul 
in Hippoeratie medicine, as represented particularly in the treatise 
On Airs, Waters, and Places. ——Several essays relate to a much 
later period. Harold Riesenfeld in “ Remarques sur les hymnes 
magiques" (pp. 153-60), shows by a literary analysis of the invo- 


1In the general discussion (pp. 1081f.) of the historicity of the 
Apology there should be a reference to H. Gomperz, Wiener Studien, 
LIV (1936), pp. 32-48, and to W. A. Oldfather’s elaboration of this in 
C. W., XXXI (1937-8), pp. 203-11. 
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cations in Preisendanz, P. G.M., no. II, 101-4 and 118-26, that 
these hymns, though in Greek, are true to the tradition of Egyptian 
eult hymns, both in form and content. — Anton Fridrichsen opposes 
the interpretation of I Clement V offered by Dibelius, and in 
“Propter Invidiam” (pp. 161-74) notes that 4 dóvov here as 
in several NT passages seems to have a special significance for the 
Chureh at Rome, with reference either to the Jewish leaders or to 
Judaizing Christians, and that so far from being a mere rhetorical 
schema the passage has real historical value for the martyrdom of 
Peter and of Paul —— Reinhold Strömberg contributes a general 
survey of the personality and significance of Damaseius, “a transi- 
tional figure . . . at the boundary between two worlds ... that of 
Hellenism... [and] that of Byzantinism and of the Middle Ages ” 
(pp. 175-92). 

Latin Literature. There are only a few papers which fall in this 
category. In “Les thèmes du Songe de Scipion” (pp. 370-88) 
A. J. Festugiére notes that the main themes, the ascent of the soul 
in a dream, celestial immortality, and scorn of worldly glory as a 
result of the soul’s anabasis, are all commonplaces. What is original 
with Cicero is the Roman coloring, and especially the idea of 
immortality won by patriotic service. —— Two odes of Horace are 
discussed, by Gunnar Carlsson and Dag Norberg. Carlsson, taking 
exception to a recent interpretation offered by Norberg, provides 
an excellent analysis of the ideas and composition of Ode I, 1 
(pp. 404-20). Norberg, in “ La divinité d'Auguste dans la poésie 
d'Horace” (pp. 389-403), shows that whereas elsewhere Horace 
bases the imperial claims to divinity on Roman ideas, Ode I, 2 
reflects instead Hellenistic concepts. He argues therefore that the 
poem must be earlier than the date assigned to it by Heinze, and 
puts it in the winter of 29, before Octavian’s return from the Hast, 
while his policy was still in doubt. — T. Kleberg looks for traces of 
Juvenal in the Carmina latina epigraphica, and finds slight but 
additional confirmation of his popularity in the 4th and 5th centuries 
(pp. 421-5).—— Finally, in * Some Classical Etymologies of payta ” 
(pp. 337-9), G. Bendz proposes several emendations to the text of 
Caelius Aurelianus, Tard., I, 144 ff. 

Grammar, Linguistics, "and Semasiology. An important group 
of studies in these fields may be noted briefly. Hjalmar Frisk, 
in “Maus. Zur Geschichte eines Begriffes” (pp. 28-40), examines 
the “ Kingangswort der ganzen europäischen Literatur.” The word 
is regularly used only of the higher powers, the gods or the dead, 
and throughout antiquity it retains its religious connotations. 
Achilles is the only human to whom Homer applies the term, and 
the ethical character of his wrath is thereby emphasized. — Com- 
ments are made on two late authors by Sture Linnér in “ Sprach- 
liches und Stilistiches zu Genesios " (pp. 193-207) and by T. Hedberg 
in * Das Interesse des Eustathios für die Verhültnisse und die Sprache 
seiner eigenen Zeit" (pp. 208-18). —— “ Eine Art Transitivierung von 
Denominativa auf -éw” (pp. 244-8), by Albert Wifstrand, is a 
study of the transitive use of compounds such as vavmyyew; rare 
in the classical period, this use is common in Hellenistic prose, 
but thanks to the influence of the classicists, appears much less 
frequently in writings of the Imperial age.—— Arnold Svensson 
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presents his observations “Zum Gebrauch des: generalisierenden 
bestimmten Artikels im Griechischen " (pp. 249-65). -—- In “ Notes 
on the Periphrases of the Imperatives in Classical Greek " (pp. 266- 
79) Henrik Zilliacus observes that while the various expressions 
reveal emotional and psychological nuances, these distinctions are 
drawn less consistently in the earlier literature than, for example, 
in Menander. —— Anders Cavallin offers a paper “Zum Verhältnis 
zwischen regierendem Verb und Participium coniunctum " (pp. 280- 
95). —— In * Ein paar Beobachtungen zum spátgriechischen Sprach- 
gebrauch ” (pp. 296-305), David Tabachovitz comments on £y ols kal 
in Aristotle, Poet., 4, 1448b (as evidence for the close connection of 
Aristotle’s language and the Koine) and on the use of ¿avr in 
John 19, 17. — Einar Löfstedt discusses “ Some Changes of Sense 
in Late and Medieval Latin” (pp. 340-54).— Erik Wistrand 
rejects Axelson’s change of invidiam to iniuriam in Seneca, Dial., 
5, 10, 4 and examines the meaning of the contested word in “ Invidia. 
Hin semasiologischer Beitrag” (pp. 355-69). 

Religion. Axel W. Persson draws on the archaeology of pre- 
historic Greece for his paper on “ Earliest Traces of the Belief in 
a Life after Death in our Civilization ” (pp. 1-13). AJl that concerns 
the disposal of the dead (the type of grave, burial position of the 
body, orientation both of the bodies and of cemeteries, offerings, 
relic cults) is rightly regarded as significant, though only the ceno- 
taph of Dendra is here discussed in detail. The survival of pre-Hel- 
lenic practices into classical times is properly accented.? But while 
the treatment is suggestive throughout, it should be made clearer that 
the interpretations are often purely conjectural. And are we 
justified in deseribing prehistoric ideas of survival after death as 
“a belief in the immortality of the soul of man”?-—§. Eitrem 
presents in “De Prometheo” (pp. 14-19) a few observations on 
the myth. “The New Conception of the Universe in Late Greek 
Paganism” (pp. 20-7) is the subject of a compressed but stimulating 
article by M. P. Nilsson, and makes us ever more eager for the 
appearance of volume II of his great Geschichte der Griechischen 
Religion. Here he discusses the delayed but revolutionary effect 
of Anaximander’s thesis that the earth was freely suspended in 
space. — G. Bjérck’s “ONAP IAEIN. De la perception de rêve 
chez les anciens” (pp. 306-14) can perhaps best be classed with 
the articles on religion. Apart even from literary necessity, ancient 
accounts of dreams owe their peculiar clarity in part to the belief 
in oneiromaney, but even more to the fact that they were considered 
as visual experiences, This conception of dreams as eidola is probably 
reflected in the philosophy of Epicurus. —- A posthumous paper of 
Claes Blum, on “ The Meaning of orotyefoy and its Derivatives in 
the Byzantine Age. A Study in Byzantine Magie" (pp. 315-25) 
supplements and modifies, for the later period, the monographs of 
Diels and Lagercrantz. From the use of letters in magie, grotyetov 
eame to mean first a magical sign, then a demon bound by such signs, 
a talisman, and finally in modern Greek any sort of demon. —— Axel 





?'For a more searching examination of Homeric and Mycenaean 
burial customs see now G. E. Mylonas, A.J. A., LII (1948), pp. 56 f. 
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Nelson offers (pp. 326-36) a new interpretation of Abracadabra. 
—— In addition to these articles, those or Frisk, Ehnmark, Riesen- 
feld, Fridriehsen, F'estugiére, and Norberg also contain matters of 
interest in the field of religion. 

Archaeology and Epigraphy. Those who seek to minimize the 
Mycenaean elements in Homer will find comfort in Arne Furumark's 
“ Nestors Cup and the Mycenaean Dove Goblet” (pp. 41-53). 
On the basis of a detailed analysis of Homer’s description of the 
cup and of the comments of ancient authorities (preserved chiefly 
in Athenaeus), PFurumark argues that the two cups are in many 
importdnt respects dissimilar. For the crucial word v0, he 
seeks to establish the meaning “foot of a cup ‘or vessél.” —- Ake 
Akerstrém, in * Ein missverstandenes Fundstiick” (pp. 426-441) 
identifies a bronze object from the Bernardini: Tomb as the arm- 
band of a round shield of the classical Greek type, possibly the 
earliest known. Consideration of the ornamentation leads to a 
lowering of the date for the toinb—and hence for the height of 
the Orientalizmg period of Etruscan art—from the usual ‘dating 
of 700-650 B.C. to the following half-century, and perhaps close 
to 600 B. C. — In his discussion of “ Nero’s Golden House” (pp. 
442-59), Axel Boéthius accepts the suggestion of L'Orange that the 
rotunda was borrowed from the same Parthian architectural tradi- 
tion which found expression over 500 years later in the throne-hall 
of Khosro II; he rejects however as unlikely the idea that it was 
intended to symbolize oriental theocratic ideas. The Domus Aurea 
probably had no religious significance, but it is an important—if 
isolated—early borrowing from the Eastern culture. —— There are 
only two epigraphieal papers. Erik Gren presents “ Einige griechi- 
sche und lateinisehe Inschriftenkopien aus dem Anfang des 18. 
Jahrhunderts” (pp. 219-227), 14 inseriptions from the Constan- 
tinople area of which only two, one Byzantine and one modern, are 
unpublished. — More important is H. S. Nyberg’s “ Quelques 
inscriptions antiques découvertes récemment en Géorgie" (pp. 228- 
243) relative to finds made at Armazi, the ancient *Apuofucj, in 1940. 
There are two brief inscriptions on gems, and one on a silver cup, 
all in Greek. Of chief interest, however, is a bilingual stele in 
Greek and in Pehlevi, in which the Pehlevi is represented by Aramaic 
words used as ideograms. It is not earlier than the reign of Hadrian. 

Miscellaneous. “ Les Citations greeques de Montaigne" (pp. 460- 
83), by B. Knós, “ Ein Orpheuszitat bei Platon als Stütze jiidisch- 
christlicher Zeitrechnung” (pp. 484-99), by. C. M. Edsman, and 
“The Itacistic, Etacistic and Henninian Pronunciations of Greek 
in Sweden " (pp. 500-10), by E. Wikén, complete the volume. 

This is, undoubtedly, an impressive and rewarding collection of 
papers. Yet it is questionable, in the reviewer’s opinion, whether 
this type of miscellany is really desirable, and if Festschriften 
might not profitably take the form of a collection of related studies, 
such as the Athenian Studies presented to Ferguson, or the Anatolian 
Studies presented to Ramsay and to Buckler. And in any such 
volume it would seem both appropriate and worthwhile to inelude 
a bibliography of the scholar in whose honor the volume is prepared. 


Francis R. WALTON. 
Tan University of CHrcaao. 
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Warrer Winr Horaz und die Augusteische Kultur. Basel, Benno 
Schwabe & Co., 1948. Pp. 414. 28 Swiss franes. 


This book is a comprehensive, minutely detailed, thoughtful, seri- 
ous, and very serious-minded study of the life and literary activity 
of Horace. It is divided into four sections, of which the first 
(“ Schicksal”) deals with Horace’s birth, education, and experi- 
ences up to the time of the gift of the Sabine farm, the second 
(* Resignation”) with his early literary activity, the period of the 
Epodes and Satires, the third (“ Zweites Leben”) with the period 
of the Odes, and the fourth (“Pax Augusta") with the Epistles, 
the fourth book of Odes, and the Fortleben. 

The division is the traditional one, but as the Stichwórter used 
for each section suggest, the treatment is far from traditional. Wili 
is not content to investigate and relate the facts of Horace’s career; 
rather, it is his aim to interpret the poet’s life, and specifically to 
show how, out of the maze of influences which were brought to 
bear on him, there emerged a figure who was peculiarly Roman, 
peculiarly Horatian, and, above all, peculiarly Augustan. With 
meticulous care, and with a sometimes bewildering attention to 
detail, Wili weaves out of the events of Horace’s life, his contacts 
. with various important—and unimportant—figures of his times, his 
study and reflection, a harmonious and unique pattern, into which 
he allows no single incongruous element to intrude. Nowhere in 
Horace’s life or writings does Wili find a strand which he cannot fit 
into his fabrie. Horace’s development as man, poet, and Augustan, 
is presaged by his birth, carried on by every event of his life, 
expressed at every turn by his writings, and capped by his last years 
and his death. \ 

The fault of the picture lies, of course, in its perfection and 
complete harmony. - Yet, out of it there emerges a definition of the 
* Augustan" and the “ Horatian" which is quite convincing, and 
which should be very helpful in clarifying our somewhat nebulous 
ideas of what it is that makes Rome and her writers “ Roman.” 

To put it briefly, the thing which Wili finds is peculiarly Roman, 
Horatian, and Augustan is a kind of syncretism (“ Mischung, Syn- 
kretismus "). In philosophy, it is an amalgam of the Stoic, Peri- 
patetic, and Academic; in poetry, a compound of the Hellenic, 
Hellenistic, and native Italian.. The result is not a mere mixture; 
on the contrary, the Roman always finds himself standing some- 
where between these various points of view, absorbing something 
from each, yet never identifying himself with any. He accepts the 
Greeks as his masters and teachers, as Horace accepted Pindar, 
Aleaeus, Sappho, the Old Comedy, and Callimachus, yet he listens, 
too, to the great voices of his own people, as Horace did to Lueilius 
and Cicero, and to all this he adds his own experiences, his own Self, 
and his own native impulse to the Mean. Thus Wili says of Horace, 
* Hatte er sein Leben begonnen als ein Mensch zwischen den 
Sprachen und Kulturen, so hatte er diesen ‘ Zwischen? durch seine 
Wandlungen einige neue beigefügt: nämlich das ' Zwischen? Stadt 
und Land, Zwischen Altgriechenland und Alexandrien, Zwischen 
Altrom und revolutionáàrem Kunstwillen, Zwischen Erhabenheit und 
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Groteske, Zwischen überehernem Denkmal und tenuis modus, Zwi- 
schen typisierender Sprache und peripherischem Sagen, Zwischen 
generellem und persónliehem Ich. Das innerste Geheimnis dieser 
‘Zwischen’ lag wohl darin, dass die ‘ Diät’ des Schicksals und des 
Lebens mit jener des Geistes und der Kunst eins geworden war, 
dass mit erstaunlieher Konsequenz der Mensch und sein gesamtes 
Streben sieh auf die Mitte zweier Enden ausrichteten” (pp. 378- 
379). This is no more than could be said mutatis mutandis for the 
literary figures of any “ derived” culture. Our fault, and one which 
Wili strives hard to correct, is our unwillingness to recognize and 
appreciate the phenomenon as it appears in Rome. 

It is unfortunate that in establishing this sound thesis, Wili should 
have let himself be too deeply influenced by his enthusiasm for it. 
He seems to feel that on no account must he allow any facet of 
Horaee's life and work to be out of harmony with it. Everything 
Horace said and did, everything that happened to him, must con- 
tribute to this central theme, and Horace’s life must be made to 
appear an organic, Augustan whole, a very “ Roman syncretism ” 
in itself. Much of the discussion by means of which Wili seeks to 
prove his point is excellent. His thorough analysis of the Epodes 
and early Satires deserves our appreciation, for this part of Horace’s 
literary activity has been all too often lightly brushed aside as 
juvenile and crude. His account, too, of Cicero's influence on 
Horace—an influence to which Wili refers on many occasions— 
brings out an aspect of Horatian and Augustan thought that has 
seldom received due attention. But the reader is bound to be left 
with the feeling that the author has labored too hard at his task. 

For example, Wil makes much of Horace’s conversion from a 
previous position of Epicurean agnosticism to a profound religious 
belief. This conversion, he says, is signalized by Odes I, 34 and 
IT, 13 (pp. 121, 125-126) and further expressed in the various 
hymns which Horace wrote from time to time (pp. 192-213). Yet 
is it likely that any educated man, after the age of Cicero, and in 
the age of Vergil, could have taken the Roman gods as seriously 
and as literally as Wili makes Horace do (see especially pp. 193 ff.) ? 
Does not Horace’s attitude toward the established religion seem 
to be one of tolerance, coupled with a sentimental love for its 
picturesque old ceremonies, and with a full appreciation of its value 
as a vivid, if rather naive, representation of things unseen? Is it 
correct to say of Horace’s predilection for Faunus, “In der Verehr- 
ung des Faunus sammelt sich das Land- und Landsehaftsgefühl 
des Dichters; es sagt für dessen Tiefe alles, dass es mit dem Todes- 
und Liebeserlebnis, in C. II, 17 und I, 17, sieh vereinigt" (p. 198)? 
Should one not rather say that Horace found the hobgoblin-god a 
charming old character, rough and a bit lusty (Nympharum fugien- 
tum amator), whose cult was a comfortable, pleasant thing to keep 
up and who represented in plastic form one of the aspects of that 
never-to-be-fully-fathomed Power which ruled the world? That he 
drew serious reflection from his contemplation of the gods is no 
contradiction to this position, for Horace is never above drawing a 
serious lesson even from a trivial incident, as Odes I, 13 shows. 

In point of fact, was there any “conversion” at all (p. 122: 
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“Ein nicht zu übersehendes Bekenntnis zum numen, zur augen- 
blicklich wirkenden Gewalt des Góttliehen ist also dieses. Gedicht "). 
Did that clap of thunder in a clear sky really make Horace see the 
error of his ways and send him prayerfully back to Jupiter’s 
temple? Is not the audacious oxymoron, insaniens sapientia, with 
its dig at the musty Stoic paradox, evidence of a certain lack of 
seriousness in Horace’s attitude? Hlorace seems to say, “ Dear me! 
A clap of thunder in a clear sky! I wonder if I’ve been quite right 
in thinking more of the philosophers than of the temples? In. any 
ease, this strange phenomenon does prove that with. god—whoever 
and whatever “god” may be—all things are possible.” The ques- 
tion may appear to be an unimportant one, but for Wili it is pro- 
foundly significant. To him, Horace’s conversion. from agnosticism 
to religious conviction, together with his political eonversion— 
signalized. by Odes I, 14 (pp. 117 f.)—from Republicanism to the 
party of Octavian, is an important aspect of that Roman-Augustan 
* syneretism " of which Horace is the great exponent. > 

Wih’s conviction of Horace’s religious belief has tended on ocea- 
sion to warp his literary judgment. For example, he styles the 
Carmen Saeculare as * Die Krone der rómischen Hymnendichtung ” 
(p. 199).. Yet Catullus 34 is certainly vastly superior, both as a 
hymn and as a poem. Again, of Odes ITI, 4 Wili says (p. 207): 
* Es ist Horazens langstes Lied, aber auch sein grósstes geworden." 
Finally (p. 199, n. 3), he speaks of the “grandiose Horazische 
Sehiehtung " of Odes I, 35, which Wilamowitz, whom Wili quotes 
with disapproval, rightly judged to-be a “ wenig gelungenes Gedicht." 
It is, in fact, one of the few odes in which Horace tried to say too 
much at once: cf. the confused imagery of vss. 17-28. 

Another example of Wili’s excessive preoccupation with his thesis 
may be seen in his treatment of the love-lyries. . His introductory 
discussion of this topic is sound and helpful, for among other things 
he shows quite clearly how the actual social conditions of the day 
influenced Horace in his choice of the women who figure in his 
poems (pp. 167-172). His analysis of the various poems, too, demon- 
strates beyond much question their syneretistie character. He says 
(p. 192): “ Dieser Misehung der Mittelmeerfrauen . . . entspricht 
merkwürdig die Mischung von alexandrinischer und grieehisch- 
romischer Welt, die geschichtliche Mischung von sapphischen, 
elegischen und bukolischen Motiven.” But he never admits to the 
light touch, nor does he ever betray consciousness of any humor in 
these love-lyrics. They are studied and analyzed with a seriousness 
which cannot but surprise anyone who has felt, for himself, the 
brightness of their wit and the charm of their self-inelusive irony. 


Sooner or later this seriousness was bound to lead Wili astray, and ` 


it does so most signally in his analysis and diseussion of Odes I, 22. 
Of this he says, “ Thema und Motivführung sind ‘ innerster Horaz’: 
es ist der homo candidus, der sich der Liebe ergibt und dadurch in 
dieser Entriicktheit gegen jede Gefahr geschützt ist... . Neben 
der klassischen Komposition herrscht in dem Gedicht ein gewaltiges 
typisierendes Denken, naeh dem der homo candidus, der Liebende 
und der Dichter eins sind. Sie sind in ihrer Vereinigung die 
sehónste Daseinsform überhaupt und als solche vom. Himmel gleich- 
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sam anerkannt, auch von einem besonders bösen Tier der Erde, vom 
Wolf, der hier anekdotisch und symbolisch erscheint. . . . Das 
Lied ist also ein Preis der vita contemplativa vom Archimedespunkt 
der Liebe aus und damit zugleich eine Form menschlicher Vol- 
lendung, die zarteste Form, ‘hoch erhabenen Haupts die Sterne zu 
berühren? (pp. 187-189). 

Wili has totally missed the humor of this ode, a humor which 
should have been immediately suggested by the address to Horace’s 
fun-loving friend, Aristius Fuseus, made obvious by the exaggerated 
geography and the ridiculous tale of the wolf, and clinched by the 
incongruity between the solemn beginning and the almost, if not 
quite, flippant end. No doubt there is, as Wili suggests, a “ Ver- 
einigung " of poet, philosopher, and lover in the ode, but searcely 
as “die schonste Daseinsform überhaupt," rather as a picture of 
the poet chuckling to himself over a moment in which he had be- 
eome a little too serious about his eternal verities. Horace is not 
“funny,” and one wearies of well-intentioned souls who insist on 
making him so, but like Mark Twain, he has a disconcerting way 
of sticking his tongue in his cheek at unexpected moments, and his 
critics must always be on guard for the move. In his discussion of 
Odes I, 22, Wih's guard was distinctly down. 

A similar unawareness of the light touch causes Wili to make 
too much of the influence of Pindar on Horace. Thus he raises 
Horace’s styling of himself as apis Matina into a virtual boast to 
be the Roman Pindar (pp. 257-259), and by means of numerous 
parallels between the two poets, strives to make Horace imply, even 
though he admittedly did not say, that he stood to Augustus as 
Pindar stood to Hiero of Syracuse. In this connection he writes 
(p. 259): * Unabweisbar sind die ersten drei pythischen Oden... 
mit den ' Rómeroden' verwandt und deuten gerade hierdurch eine 
von Horaz mit Worten nicht berührte Parallele doch an: dass der 
Dichter Horaz zu Augustus steht, wie Pindar zu Hieron.” In his 
effort, too, to make the fourth book of Odes into a sort of capstone 
to the “syncretism” of Horace, Wili fails to recognize the signs 
of declining genius. Odes IV, 13 he styles as dezent, and thereby 
contrasts it favorably with Odes I, 25 and Epodes 8 and 12, failing 
to see that Horace no longer has the spirit or the energy to turn out 
such bits of venom (p. 356). In spite of all apologies, Book IV of 
the Odes is dull and heavy, lightened only here and there by an 
oceasional sententia which shows that Horace had not lost all his 
skill with words. To style it a “ wahre augusteische Friedensaltüre 
des Wortes" (p. 370) is to claim for it far more than it deserves. 

If the reader will discount Wili’s over-enthusiasm for his thesis 
and his over-seriousness in interpretation, he will find this book 
eminently worth while, for in spite of these faults it is basically 
sound and in certain individual instances, e.g. in the treatment of 
the Ars Poetica, shows careful thought and excellent judgment 
(especially pp. 331-333, where Wili discusses the influence of 
Cieero). Not the least of its values is the fact that it should stimu- 
late a renewed and more reasonable study of the peculiar qualities 
of Roman literature, as exemplified in Horace and in other writers 
as well. 
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The book is beautifully printed, and marred by only a few typo- 
graphical errors: p. 101, note 4: “this” for “these” and “seams” 
for “seems”; p. 163: paternis for paterni; p. 910: “ beliebteu ” 
for * beliebten." There is a chronological chart, an index of quota- 
tions, and an index of names and topics. 


Frank O. COPLEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


J. OnirvER Tuowsow. History of Ancient Geography. Cambridge 
University Press, 1948. Pp. x + 427. £2.2.0. 


The appearance of a new comprehensive book on ancient geogra- 
phy is an important event for classical scholars, There have been 
books on map-making and the scientific side of Greek geography, 
books on Greek and Roman exploration (like the recent publications 
of Ninck and Hyde), and countless works dealing with special geo- 
graphical questions. But for a general treatment.of ancient geogra- 
phy on a generous scale there has hitherto been no substitute in 
English for Bunbury’s History of Ancient Geography, in two bulky 
volumes, the latest edition of which appeared in 1883. 

The author of this new History of Ancient Geography, who is 
Professor of Latin in the University of Birmingham, pays due 
tribute to Bunbury, whose work (he says) “ remains indispensable,” 
as well as to his other predecessors. Indeed the first impression that 
the book may make on a reader is the author’s remarkable command 
of the bibliography of his subject. A reviewer may feel bound to 
call attention to recent work which appeared too late.to be noticed 
by him, like Rhys Carpenter's article on “ The Greek penetration of 
the Black Sea” (A. J. A., LII [1948], pp. 1-10), but there are not 
many omissions of this sort; although the book was originally sent 
to the press in 1943, the author has taken advantage of the delay in 
printing to bring it up to date with eighteen pages of additional 
bibliographical notes. At the same time he econtrives to offer com- 
plete documentation without giving the impression that the footnotes 
are more important than the text; his footnotes are kept within 
reasonable bounds because they are written with an extreme terse- 
ness, which is puzzling to the reader until he grows accustomed to it. 

The text as well as the notes has been written with an eye for 
strict economy of space, with the result that it is not always easy 
reading. In particular, this reviewer would have preferred more 
extensive quotations from ancient authors instead of or in addition 
to a summarized presentation of their views. Some sample passages 
from deseriptive writers, like Herodotus, Strabo, and Pliny, would 
help to make clear their special interests and peculiarities and even 
their shortcomings. For ancient writers whose importance lies in 
their contribution to scientific theory direct quotation is particularly 
desirable; but when the original words of an ancient writer are not 
preserved, it may be preferable to present a reader with the rea- 
soned conclusions of modern scholars instead of giving him, for 
example, the polemical paragraphs of Strabo in which he sets the 
arguments of Hipparchus against those of Eratosthenes. It is cer- 
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tainly necessary to present the views of different aneient authors 
independently of one another, if a reader is to observe the progress, 
or lack of progress, through the centuries. Professor Thomson has 
quite rightly taken pains to do this, even at the cost of some 
repetition. 

The book is arranged on a chronological basis, with alternating 
chapters on the theoretical views expressed in an age and the extent 
of current practical knowledge as revealed in its general literature. 
It opens with a chapter entitled * Early horizons" including a 
section on “Early theory.” Chapter II, “ The Greek horizon to 
Herodotus,” with an appendix on the age between Herodotus and 
Alexander, is followed by a chapter on “ Greek theory to Aristotle.” 
“From Alexander to Eratosthenes," “The Roman republic,” “ The 
great days of the Roman empire,” and “The decline” are the 
headings under which he describes subsequent developments, with 
separate attention to theory and practical knowledge. The Roman 
empire is given more space than any other age, with separate 
chapters on Europe, Africa, and Asia, but the chapter on theory 
which follows shows that scientific understanding did not increase 
in proportion to the increase in economic, imperial, and diplomatie 
interests, 

This arrangement of material makes it necessary for anyone who 
is seeking information on some particular topie or some particular 
remote part of the world to consult a number of different chapters; 
and it means that individual ancient authors are sometimes discussed 
separately in the chapters on practical knowledge and theory; for 
example, the practical knowledge which Tacitus shows of Britain 
and Germany is discussed in one chapter, the antiquated geographi- 
eal notions of the Agricola in another. The evidence of ancient geo- 
graphical knowledge as revealed in classical literature is so irregular 
that the chapters on practical knowledge must inevitably seem less 
well organized than those on theory. The blame for this should fall 
on the ancient authors themselves; but a more elaborate classifica- 
tion of subject matter in the index would make the book more 
convenient to use as a work of reference. 

Literary tradition and antiquarian taste are largely responsible 
for the apparent ignorance of many classical and post-classical 
writers. Thomson is well aware of this, though he never ceases to 
be amazed at their “queer” distortions of geography. He might 
perhaps have considered more.fully how far these geographical 
blunders are proof of a gulf which separated the literary class from 
the practical world of seamen, traders, and minor government 
officials. One is constantly driven to the conclusion that many ordi- 
nary people, who never published a line, knew more geography than 
historians, poets, and philosophers; it is certainly hard to believe 
that seamen in Roman imperial times could be misinformed about 
the direction of the Italian coast line, as Marinus seems to have 
been. On the other hand, the failure of the ancients to conduct the 
experiments which were necessary to advance scientific map-making 
is an old story and is adequately discussed in this book. The last 
chapter, on “The decline,” is an admirable commentary on the 
failure of this branch of science. 

No history of ancient geography will satisfy everyone. Some 
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readers will be disappointed to find: their favourite topies treated 
more briefly than they had hoped. But if they. read further they will - 
discover that this is a thoroughly sound book, which has been put 
together with careful and unostentatious scholarship. It is well ilus- 
trated with sixty-six text-figures in addition to two pages of plates. 


LIONEL PEARSON. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


BRUNO SNELL. Die Entdeckung des Geistes. Studien zur Entsteh- 
ung des europäischen Denkens bei den Griechen. Zweite 
erweiterte Auflage. Hamburg, Claassen und Goverts, 1948. 
Pp. 299. i 


This book, which has just come out in a second edition, though 
the first edition was published not so long ago and has not yet 
been reviewed in this Journal, is so full of new and original obser- 
vations that it is very difâcult to give anything like an adequate 
account of its content within the short compass of a review. It 
consists of twelve treatises on a great variety of subjects most of 
which had previously been published separately. All of them, 
however, in one way or another, illustrate a phase in the process 
by which, in the course of the development of Greek thought, man— 
or the human spirit—appears to have become more and more con- 
scious of himself. This is the meaning of the general title Die 
Entdeckung des Geistes. 
` The first article Die Auffassung des Menschen bei Homer shows 
that in the Homeric poems one does not find a unified concept either 
of the living human body or of the human soul. The word ocópua, 
which later is used to designate the body, occurs in Homer only as a 
designation of the dead body, the eorpse. When Homer speaks of 
the living body in motion he usually uses words which properly 
mean “the limbs"; when he wishes to speak of the appearance of 
the living body he uses a word that means “ the shape," “ the build,” 
and in most other cases he uses the word ypéos, which means the 
surface of the body, the skin. Snell points out that there is an 
interesting analogy to this Homeric linguistic usage in the fact that 
archaic Greek drawings of men have no belly, but emphasize the 
muscles and the joints of the limbs, in contrast to the drawings 
made by our children who draw a man by making a circle in the 
middle, a smaller circle above to indicate the head, and a few thin 
lines to indicate the limbs. There does not seem to be a Homeric 
word for the living soul either. For the word ywyý is used in the 
Homeric poems only when the soul leaves the body, when it goes to 
Hades. When Homer speaks of a living man he speaks of his 
vois, his Üvpós, his dpéves, which designate different functions of 
the soul, but not of his yvy This is very different from Plato’s 
concept who speaks of vous, Üvuós, and émivpía, as different parts 
of the one yvyý. It is perhaps not quite beside the point to observe 
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that modern functionalism in psychology is in a way a return to 
the Homeric point of view. 

In the second article Der Glaube an die olympischen Götter Snell 
stresses the “naturalness” of the Olympic religion and points out 
the difference between the way in which the early Greeks and the 
Jews believed in their god or gods. To the Jews the gods of other 
nations were false gods. To the early Greeks the existence of their 
gods was so natural that they were always inclined to regard the 
gods of other nations as the same gods as their own, only under 
different names. The naturalness of the Homeric religion expresses 
itself also in the fact that the Greek gods do many wondrous things, 
but hardly ever work miracles which are against the course of 
nature. The presence of these gods is felt whenever something 
wondrous happens either in the external world or, above all, when 
it happens in a man. To the beautiful examples given by Snell one 
may perhaps add another instance because it throws, at the same 
time, some light on the way in which new Greek myths originated. 
In the beginning of the Theogony, Hesiod says that the Muses talked 
to him at the foot of Mount Helicon but that he could not see them. 
This latter addition is the best proof to show that to Hesiod the 
Muses were not merely a poetical expression but that he really felt 
their presence when he was inspired to write his poem. But it is 
also interesting to observe that Hesiod’s personal experience changed 
the abode of the Muses for all times to come. For there is no trace 
before Hesiod of the notion that the Helicon was the place in which 
the Muses lived. On the éontrary, Hesiod himself, in all the other 
places in which he speaks of them, states or implies that they lived 
on Mount Olympus, though he himself happened to meet them on 
Mount Helicon. But because Hesiod met them there for the later 
Greeks Mount Helicon became their customary abode; and there 
developed a whole host of legends around Hippocrene and the horse 
of Bellerophon, ete., none of which had existed before Hesiod. 

In the third article Das Erwachen der Persönlichkeit in der früh- 
griechischen Lyrik Snell tries to show how in early Greek lyrical 
poetry the individual for the first time begins to set his own beliefs 
and values against those generally accepted. It is an expression of 
this new tendency that in this period it becomes a poetical topos to 
set what the poet believes to be the most wonderful thing against 
the ideals of other people. This self-assertion of the individual 
against his environment, as Snell correctly points out, is not an 
expression of unrestricted subjectivism, but, on the contrary, an 
attempt to distinguish between what is really good, really beautiful, 
or really true and what is generally accepted in the existing society. 


- In this respect one might say that the early Greek lyrical poets are 


forerunners of the pre-Soeratie philosophers, many of whom began 
their works with the statement that the common opinions of men 
are entirely wrong, and then proceeded to reveal the truth which 
they had discovered. But there is the very fundamental difference 
that, before Solon at any rate, the new truth which the early poets 
discovered concerned individual things or individual aspects of life 
and did not develop into a complete new philosophy. This is pérhaps 
also the reason why, instead of the pride of the pre-Soeratie phi- 
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losophers, who believed to be in the possession of the whole truth, 
one of the feelings most often expressed in early Greek lyrieal 
poetry, as Snell points out, is that of dunyavia, the feeling of help- 
lessness in the face of a changing and confusing world. 

In the fourth artiele, Pindars Hymnos auf Zeus, Snell first tries 
to prove that the praise of Delos in frg. 156 of Turyn's new Pindar 
edition (frgs. 87-88 Schroeder) belongs to the same hymn on Zeus 
as frg. 19 Turyn (29-30 Sehroeder), and then diseusses the relation 
of Pindar's poetry to Hesiod and to the early Greek lyrical poets. 

The title of the fifth article is Mythos und Wirklichkett in der 
griechischen Tragoedie. In the first part of this treatise Snell dis- 
cusses the relation between Greek tragedy and the ritualistic drama 
or dramatie ritual from which it appears to have originated. He 
shows that the “ reality” of the former is quite different from that 
of the latter. For in ritualistic drama a mythological event is repre- 
sented in the full etymological sense of the word: by its reproduc- 
tion it becomes actually present. The * reality" of fully developed 
tragedy—and even the earliest extant tragedies are fully developed 
tragedies in this sense—is of an entirely different kind. They have 
the reality or truth of works of art, a truth ola à» -évovro, as Aris- 
totle said. When performed at a religious festival these tragedies 
are offered to the god as works of art and are not reenactments of 
divine occurrences in which this god had a part. But this had not 
always been so; and Snell points out how in some poems of Sappho 
and Bacchylides and in the earliest Satyr plays one can observe 
various phases of the transition from one form to the other. 

In the second part of this article Snell takes up again, in a more 
concentrated form and with some new observations, the results of his 
well-known book on Aeschylus und das Handeln im Drama. 

The sixth article, Aristophanes und die Aesthetik, is a defense of 
Euripides against the criticism of Aristophanes, which, in some- 
what different forms, was later renewed by Schlegel and Nietzsche. 
Snell admits that in a way Euripides, in spite of his superior skill 
as a dramatist, destroyed Greek tragedy by destroying the myth on 
which Greek tragedy, and to some extent all Greek poetry, was 
based. But he tries to show that the theoretical reflection on good 
and evil, which gradually undermined the traditional religious con- 
cepts of the myth and finally led to the replacement of mythological 
poetry by theoretical philosophy, was first introduced by Aeschylus, 
and that Euripides merely brought to its logical conclusion what 
his great predecessors Aeschylus and Sophocles had begun. From 
this point of view Aristophanes appears as a romantic reactionary 
who fought against a historically inevitable development, of which 
Euripides and Socrates, both of them objects of Aristophanes’ 
attacks, were the chief exponents. There is, however, a certain 
violence in Euripides break with the past which makes Aristo- 
phanes’ reaction perhaps more understandable. Aeschylus and 
Sophocles remain within the myth and give it a new meaning, while 
Euripides, at least in some of his plays, especially the Orestes, de- 
stroys the myth completely. There is also a significant difference 
between Socrates and Euripides. Snell himself has observed that 
in Euripides’ plays youthful enthusiasts, like Iphigeneia in Aulis, 
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are the only characters who are morally pure. Characters like 
Medea and Phaedra, who are driven by their passion to aet against 
their better insight, are depicted as comparatively innocent and 
noble. It is the men like Jason and Agamemnon—men who aet 
after conscious deliberation—who in Euripides! plays appear as the 
most shabby characters. This is a great difference from Soerates 
who based morality on mature thought and insight. 

The seventh article, Mahnung zur Tugend. Ein kurzes Kapitel aus 
der griechischen Ethik traces the history of Greek moral concepts 
from Homer to Socrates. 

While the chapters or articles discussed so far try to show in 
different ways how from the Homeric period to the time of Socrates 
man in Greece became ever more conscious of himself as an indi- 
vidual and how this development expresses itself above all in an 
ever increasing consciousness in moral deliberations, the following 
two articles, Gleichnis, Vergleich, Metaphor, Analogie. Der Weg 
vom mythischen zum logischen Denken and Die naturwissenschaft- 
liche Begriffsbildung im Griechischen try to trace a somewhat 
analogous development in Greek poetic and early scientifie language. 
The determining factor in this case is the development of analytical 
thinking, of a different kind of abstraction, and of a new concept 
of causality. In the first of these two articles Snell discusses the 
enormous influence of Homer’s metaphors and similes on later poetry 
and even prose, but also how these similes are given a new form 
and are adapted to new purposes. The two most interesting topics 
of the second article are the development of the use of the definite 
article and the history of the concept of motion from pre-Soeratie 
philosophy to Aristotle. 

In the first part of the tenth article, Die Entdeckung der Mensch- 
lichkeit und unsere Stellung zu den Griechen, Snell tries to deter- 
mine the ultimate origin of those modern derivatives from the Latin 
word humanus, like human, humane, humanities, humanism, ete. 
which have so widely divergent meanings. Starting from observa- 
tions made by E. Kapp, Snell points out that to the early Greeks 
to be a human being did not appear as something very great and 
wonderful, that, when something was emphasized as “human” it 
was usually contrasted with the divine, and that therefore the Greek 
adjectives corresponding to the word “human” do not have the 
positive connotations which this English word and its derivations or 
its German equivalents now have. It is only with the sophists, when 
man becomes the measure of all things, that man as man, not as the 
member of a noble family and descendant of a god, acquires a new 
dignity. In the fourth century, especially through Isocrates, this 
dignity became specifically connected with maiðeia, Bildung, educa- 
tion. An aneedote told of Aristippus, though it may be of later 
origin, even identifies dvOpwmopds with being educated. But this 
meaning of the word never became common in Greece and thus the 
Greek language never developed a word corresponding to the Latin 
humanitas. 

Most interesting also is the fact that the word whose meaning 
comes nearest to that of the English word “ humane” is g@iAdvOpwros. 
But this Greek word does not primarily express an attitude of 
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human beings as human beings but an attitude towards human 
beings; and while we call the society for the protection of animals 
a humane society Aristotle on the contrary uses the word duAdvÜÓporos 
often of animals who are friendly to human beings, for instanee 
the dolphins, who like to follow ships, who play with bathing peo- 
ple, and who saved Arion from drowning. Where, as most fre- 
quently in Xenophon, ¢:AavOpwria does designate a quality or atti- 
tude of human beings, this quality is usually the result of pity and 
of the realization of the general weakness and misery of the human 
race. The word, therefore, does not, like the English word humane 
or its Latin antecedent, imply that man is better than the animals 
and therefore should behave better, namely in a “ humane” fashion. 

Thus it is only in Latin literature that the two qualities have 
come together and that the same word humanus can designate those 
qualities by which an human being is or should be distinguished 
from wild beasts as well as those by which he distinguishes himself 
or should distinguish himself from the pecus. But in most modern 
languages, ineluding English, these two meanings have become sepa- 
rated again and are now connected with different derivatives from 
the word humanus, in English “humane” for the ¢irdvOpwrov, and 
* humanities" for the dv@pwricpds acquired by maeta, or rather 
for the subjects a person is supposed to learn if he is to acquire 
this zatdela. 

The second half of this article deals with the history of humanism 
in Germany and the weaknesses of the so-called “ Neue Humanis- 
mus," a movement which began in Germany immediately after the 
first world war. 

The last two chapters or articles, Das Spielerische bel Kallimachos 
and Arkadien, die Entdeckung einer geistigen Landschaft, deal with 
the development and history of what one might be tempted to call 
a Vart pour l'art poetry in ancient Greece and Rome. In the early 
period poetry had dealt with all aspects of human life, religion, 
philosophy, politics, history—for the epie was also history to the 
Greeks in the time before history in the modern sense was developed. 
It was the only means of literary expression. When prose litera- 
ture developed poetry was gradually deprived of most of its original 
content; and, as the literature of the greater part of the fourth 
century shows, poetry almost died, or at least went into an eclipse, 
under the impact of this development. When there was a rebirth 
of poetry in the last decade of the fourth and the first half of the 
third century the leaders of the new literary movement, above all 
the most outstanding of them all, Callimachus, did not try to regain 
for poetry its original content, but they concentrated.on the form. 
The contents, whether it was a myth, a religious ritual, philosophy, 
science, or even the personal feelings or passions of the poet him- 
self, were no longer’ communicated or expressed directly and for 
their own sake. They became thé material for the display of the 
virtuosity of the poet. But within this type of poetry Callimachus 
has achieved a beauty and charm of the form, a refinement in 
handling the metre and the language, and a sophistication in play- 
ing with his subject that has remained unequalled to the present day. 

In the first of these two articles Snell discusses these qualities of 
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Callimachus’ poetry and tries to show at the same time how, in a 
similar situation, Goethe followed the opposite road and tried to 
regain and actually regained for his poetry all the content that it 
had lost under the influence of the development of prose literature. 
One might, however, add that Goethe, and perhaps to some extent 
Schiller, made this conquest only for themselves and that in all 
European literatures there was a development of a Vart pour Vart 
poetry in the later 19th and in the 20th century. It is perhaps 
also noteworthy that Callimachus and his Greek followers never 
developed an “absolute” poetry of the Mallarmé type. For to 
Callimachus poetry is not merely a beautiful melody of words. Al 
of his poems have a definite beginning and end and a most elaborate 
structure, within which no line is superfluous. A poem which ean 
be enlarged or condensed at liberty or in which one ean retain the 
rhymes at the end while changing the rest of the lines so as to give 
them an entirely different meaning would probably not have been 
to his liking. Callimachus’ sophistication, furthermore, consists 
rather in making his reader see the story on two levels at the same 
time, on the level of the simple-minded actors in the story and on 
the level of the sceptical poet who is in love with a simplicity that 
he himself does not share, but on both levels with limpid clarity. 
He does not try to create a clair-obscur in which the contours are 
deliberately blurred. 

In the last chapter Snell compares the bucolic poetry of Theo- 
eritus with that of Virgil. Theocritus was not a pure city dweller 
like Callimachus. He knew the countryside well, and there can 
be hardly any doubt that he was familiar with the rustic poetry 
and the songs that were actually sung by shepherds and peasants 
in Sicily and other parts of Greece and which, if one may judge 
from some of Theocritus’ examples, may have resembled the Schna- 
dahiipfin of Bavarian peasants. But his attitude towards this poetry 
was anything but sentimental. He plays with it and can, so to speak, 
transpose it into any key. He can emphasize the rusticity of his 
shepherds or the beauty of country life, or he can make his shep- 
herds talk and sing like poetae docti so that they become masks for 
Theocritus himself and his sophisticated friends. But whatever he 
does, it always remains a play. There is no sentimental desire to 
flee from civilization nor is the rustie life idealized. 

When Virgil imitated the bucolic poetry of Theocritus and his 
followers it became something entirely different. The scene is trans- 
ferred from Sicily or Cos to Areadia, a land that nobody visits; and 
this country becomes an ideal land. As Snell points out, Virgils 
shepherds are neither really rustic nor are they sophisticated like the 
shepherds of some of Theocritus poems. They live in an unreal 
world of simplicity and peace that reminds one of the golden age 
in Hesiod and the like of which has never existed. But the desire 
to flee from the troubled world of the present to this dream world 
is now quite true and sincere. Thus there is the paradox that the 
true and direct expression of the feelings and sentiments of the 
poet, which had been almost completely absent in the works of the 
greatest Greek poets of the Hellenistic age, is brought back into 
poetry at the moment when the world described in this poetry has 
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lost all connection and similarity with the real world. But the 
poetical dream world which Virgil was the first to create has had an 
enormous influence on modern poetry and there have been times in 
which the creation of such a dream world has been considered the 
very essence of poetry. 

l have done my best to summarize the contents of the many chap- 
ters of the book under review. But its main value is not in the 
results that can be summarized but in the subtlety of the detailed 
analysis that each chapter contains. I hope that nevertheless my 
summary will make the reader of this review feel that Snell’s book 
will amply reward the closest study. 


Kurt von FRITZ. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Hans Grore Oxngr Der Typ der komischen Alten in der griechis- 
chen Komódie, seine Nachwirkungen und seine Herkunft. Basel, 
Benno Schwabe & Co., 1948. Pp. 100. 5 Swiss franes. 


In this dissertation Oeri exhibits a mastery of seholarly procedure 
and the pertinent bibliography. He usually shows good judgment 
as well as, for instance, in considering the Dioscurides mosaic 
(p. 37) or in preferring Coppola’s line assignments of Epitrepontes 
704-717 Körte? to the assignment retained by Wilamowitz and 
Korte (p. 54). But the subject of this dissertation is a dull and 
not very profitable one. The result is largely a catalogue of char- 
acters and motives already familiar (in more interesting sur- 
roundings) somewhat broadened and enlightened from the comic 
fragments and other genres. 

The most important source of the type of the old woman in 
comedy, as Oeri sees (pp. 96-97), is life itself; and, as Oeri does 
not see or at least does not point out, the peculiar characteristics 
of this comic type (with the exception of a few specific characters, 
such as the nurse as confidante) are so ordinary that influence 
from or upon other literary genres is doubtless trivial, and comparison 
of this Greek old woman with the old women of other societies, 
which Oeri briefly undertakes, is probably without much significance. 

As always in such catalogues, one may find items open to question. 
Qeri says (p. 27, n. 2) that it is not common in Old Comedy to 
parody such high gods as Aphrodite. This statement suggests 
sanctimonious piety on the part of the poets that is foreign at 
least to Àristophanes. If such gods as Aphrodite are not frequently 
burlesqued, explanations other than that based on piety are possible. 
But in point of fact, are not Olympian divinities burlesqued more 
frequently than one would expect in Old Comedy? Zeus the 
Adulterer was a familiar figure even there, especially in plays 
concerning Alemene. He appears popular in.the Phlyakes, where 


1 Oeri is informally quoting L. R. Farnell, “ Plato Comicus: Frag. 
Phaon II.: A Parody of Attic Ritual,” C. Q., XIV (1925), p. 146. On 
the absence of piety in Aristophanes, see Nilsson, Geschichte der 
griechischen Religion (1941), pp. 737-41. ` 
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Ares, Hephaestus, and Hera also appear (e.g., Bieber, The History 
of the Greek and Roman Theater, fig. 370) ; and Oeri himself (p. 78) 
uses the Phlyakes as evidence for the traditional material of comedy. 
Poseidon appears in the Birds, and Hermes seems to have been 
a very common character even in the period of Old Comedy.? Apollo 
plays an undignified róle in some versions of the myth of Alcestis 
and Admetus and may possibly have appeared as a character in 
comedies on this subject. It is the spirit of Old Comedy to laugh 
at everything, including itself, and to assume that divinities have 
an equally pervasive sense of humor. 
Oeri (p. 44) accepts Leo’s supplement of Truculentus 902: 


puero opus est eibum, opus est matri autem, (opus est» quae 
puerum lavit. 


Leo in his edition cites parallels for the omission of an antecedent, 
and this licence is readily admitted. But if one examines this 
passage, it appears likely that verses 902-8 refer exclusively to the 
demands of a baby, and that the insertion of a reference to Phrone- 
sium herself is a false note (see vs. 935). The indicative immedi- 
ately after opus est, furthermore, is more difficult than it is as an 
epexegetical clause after matri? The reading of the manuseripts, 
then, seems preferable: hiatus at the diaeresis is allowable and 
matri with the meaning “nurse” occurs elsewhere (Nonius Mar- 
cellus, 343 M, with citation of Menaechmi 19). 

Oeri (p. 50) concludes that the old woman as Verkäuferin seems 
not to have occurred in Middle and New Comedy. Perhaps she 
was not as common there as in Old Comedy; but she seems to have 
appeared occasionally. Witness the Plautine titles Carbonaria, 
Faeneratrix; Eubulus, Stephanopolides; Naevius, Corollaria, Car- 
bonaria; Apollodorus of Carystus, Himatiopolis.* 

Oeri (p. 56, n. 1) cites the statement of Dupare (Vrouwenfiguren 
in de Werken van Menander [University of Amsterdam dissertation, 
1937], p. 64) that Euripides Medea unburdens her heart to her 
nurse; Oeri then concludes that the reference is to Medea 214 ff., 
and objects that these verses are addressed to the chorus. But 
Dupare is correct (Oeri himself [p. 85] later almost admits as 
much); she may be thinking of the tenor of the play as a whole, 
but if necessary, one can cite Medea 821: 


‘J / ~ ^ * N ~Y £ 
és wavra yàp È) aoi rà mora ypopela. 


Throughout Oeri's study, one misses a clear definition of the 
term “old woman.” It is something of a shock to find him (p. 65) 
including in his study the wife of Menaechmus, an adulescens 
(Men. 1066). In comedy, at least, a wife need not necessarily be 
old to have become burdensome to her husband. Again (p. 60), 


? One may note also that Hermippus wrote a play apparently about 
the birth of Athena, and Nicophon and Polyzelus plays apparently about 
the birth of Aphrodite, Polyzelus another on the birth of Ares. 

? For clauses with the subjunctive after opus est, see Curc. 519, Epid. 
727. Of. Amph. 318. For the indicative after matri, see Men. 19-20. 

‘The precise significance of such titles as Carbonaria, of course, is 
uncertain, and the relation of all such titles to their lost plays even 
more so. But, at least, such titles should have been cited by Oeri. 
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Astaphium in the Truculentus can hardly be considered an old 
woman. Diniarchus has had commerce with her (Truc. 94), and 
she would seem to belong to a quite different type—the gay young 
maid of a gayer mistress. Compare Milphidippa in the Miles 
(1003-8), and Ovid, Ars, I, 375-386. Nor is mere wine-bibbing 
evidence of old age in comedy (ef. Stich. 715, Truc. 854-55), and 
one would like to see more substantial evidence for including 
Pardalisea in the Casina in the category of old women (p. 60). 
Incidentally, if Pardalisea's monody (Cas. 621-26) owes something 
to that of the Phrygian in Euripides, Orestes, it owes much more 
to that of Ennius Andromaehe (86-91 Vahlen). Stil again, 
Lykainion in Longus (3, 17-19) cannot properly be considered an 
old woman (Oeri, p. 75), since the author states that she was the 
young wife of an old husband (Longus, 3, 15). 

These criticisms, largely dealing with the Roman material, which 
is not the major concern of the study, should not be allowed to 
obscure the essential soundness of Oeri's work. 


PHILIP WHALEY HanSE. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


A.H. R.E. Paar. De Herodoti reliquiis in papyris et membranis 
Aegyptiis servatis. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1948. Pp. 101. 20 
guilders. (Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava, IV.) 


When Viljoen’s Herodoti fragmenta in papyris servata was pub- 
shed in 1915, only nine papyrus texts were available, including 
the fragment of Aristarchus’ commentary. In 1932, when Legrand 
published his introduction to the Budé text of Herodotus, the grand 
total had risen to eighteen. There are now three more papyri to 
add to his list: P.S.1I. X, 2 (1932), no. 1170 edited by Vitelli 
(I, 196-199); Pap. Rendel Harris (1936), no. 40 edited by J. E. 
Powell (VIII, 126-129); and Pap. Dura Europus, 83 edited by 
C. B. Welles in T. A. P. A., LXX (1939) (V, 113-114). All twenty- 
one texts are now edited by Paap in this volume of Papyrologica 
Lugduno-Batava, and it will be a great convenience for students of 
Herodotus to have them collected in one place. Paap who, like 
Viljoen, is à pupil of Vollgraff, has followed his predecessor's 
pattern in arranging his work: First the texts with critical eom- 
mentary; then brief discussions “ De Dialecto et Orthographia ” 
and “De Ratione quae papyris eum codicibus intercedit." Readers 
who are not proficient in Dutch will be grateful to the author for 
writing in Latin. It must be admitted, however, that his Latin 
leaves something to be desired on the score of elegance and even 
of lucidity. “ Correcturum iri" (instead of correctum iri) on p. 26 
can be dismissed as a regrettable slip; but the deseription of Pap. 
Oxy., 18 as "litteris uneialibus rotundis codicibus Bibliis manu- 
seriptis similibus scriptum” may distress or even puzzle a reader 
who has not the original English of Grenfell and Hunt before him 
(* written in a good-sized round formal uncial resembling the hand- 
writing of the great biblical codices”). And this is by no means 
the only example of clumsy expression. 
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Paap never indieates that he has seen any of the actual papyri 
or even photographs of them apart from sueh few photographs 
as are already published. He is therefore dependent on the original 
editors for palaeographieal details and sometimes holds back infor- 
mation that they offer. On the other hand, his collation of the 
texts with readings of the codices is generally careful and thorough 
and he has some new contributions to make—for example, in dis- 
cussing P. S.I., 1170 on which Vitelli’s notes are very brief, though 
it is a text with many peculiarities. For the famous varia lectio 
in II, 162, 5 offered by Pap. Oxy. 1092 he follows Viljoen and 
Legrand in adopting Schmidt’s restoration. But he proposes a new 
restoration of Pap. Osy., 1619 in III, 49,1—4àAA4]Aoww dial ddpws 
£xyovres. Toó]vov elvexey krÀ. Where the codices have the unsatisfac- 
tory àAXjAowt Siddopoe éÓvres éovroio: (ABCP, éwurot DRSV) 
TOUToYV Gv evekey, for which various corrections have been suggested. 
Paap maintains that the papyrus as restored by him offers the 
correct reading (except for the mistake of omitting dy) and his view 
has much to recommend it. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that Paap has printed all the texts 
complete with breathings, accents, and punctuation, instead of 
following the form used in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri where only 
the marks put in by the scribe are shown; and he always inserts iota 
as adscript no matter what the practice of the scribe is; one is 
obliged to turn to the notes for exact information on these points. 
It would have been useful also if he had indicated where each 
papyrus is to be found. 

The section on dialect and orthography lists the evidence of the 
papyri on the forms of E contract verbs, the use of nu ephelcysticon, 
aspiration, and the accusative singular form of masculine first 
declension nouns; so far the papyri have consistently shown the 
form -yy and not -ea, but Paap does not think this is evidence 
enough to deny Herodotus the use of the latter form. 

The final section “ De ratione quae papyris cum codicibus inter- 
cedit,” though only six pages long, offers new answers to the following 
familiar questions: (1) If there is an archetype from which all 
existing codices are drawn, is it older than the papyri or not? 
and (2) When did the division into the Florentine and Roman 
branehes of the text tradition take place? It was maintained by 
Pasquali (Storia della tradizione e critica del testo, pp. 306- 
318) that the two branches of the tradition represent two ancient 
editions, but that as late as the second or third century A.D. a 
purer tradition still survived, its readings represented in the papyri. 
Paap thinks this view unlikely and would prefer to believe that 
the archetype of the codices is medieval. Some errors (he admits 
only four as significant) are common to papyri and all codices and 
must therefore be due to mistakes made in ancient times. But as 
evidence of a medieval archetype he claims eleven significant 
instances in which the papyri show a different reading from all 
the codices, in all but one instance a correct reading. And on this 
evidence he rejects, without ceremony, Pasquali’s answer to question 
(2) and Legrand’s view of an archetype older than the papyri. 

These eleven instances, however, on closer examination turn out 
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to be not so convincing. One is his own restoration in IIT, 49,1 
(see above); another is VII, 166 where the- codices read xai os 
écco)ro and the papyri kai joowro (Paap would read xai écoobro; 
a compromise between papyrus and codices) ; of the remaining nine 
readings in his list, three are not certainly correct (different word 
order in I, 200, 1 and II, 98, 2 and an added definite article in III, 
59,3) and are not accepted by Legrand in his text; there remain 
1,105,4 (4 for 6); L 107,1 (vrepféuevos for vmo0épevos) ; L, 115,3 
(rorov for roŭðe); 1,116,1 (spe for sý); I,132,2 (an added 
re); and IJ,175,1 (ola for oi). These seem very small textual 
differenees on whieh to base eonelusions and they ean hardly be 
looked upon as the only evidence relevant to this complicated 
problem. A more complete statistical table of the variations between 
the papyri and the codices would be a valuable addition to this book; 
it should be expected from anyone who claims to offer a final solution 
to the main problems of the text tradition. 

As a collected edition of the papyri this work will be weleomed 
by all students of the text and language of Herodotus. The author 
announces his intention of studying the Thucydides and Xenophon 
papyri and it is to be hoped that eolleeted editions of these texts 
will be forthcoming in due time. 


LIONEL PEARSON. 
STANFORD ÜNIVERSITY. 


CARL WENDEL, Die griechisch-rémische Buchbeschreibung verglichen 
mit der des Vorderen Orients. Halle (Saale), Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1949. Pp. vii + 149. RM. 16. (Hallische Mono- 
graphien herausgegeben von Otto Eissfeldt, No. 3.) 


The present monograph is the latest in a series of studies by 
the author on ancient libraries and bookmaking. The problem is 
succinctly stated in the Foreword: to compare * die unterscheidenden 
Merkmale, die eine antike Rolle zu kennzeiehnen pflegten, mit den 
entsprechenden Merkmalen der vorderasiatisehen Tontafel und der 
ägyptischen Papyrusrole ... um... die Frage aufzuwerfen, woher 
und auf welehem Wege der Gebrauch dieser Merkmale zu den 
Griechen gelangt sein könnte., Die Summe der Merkmale nenne ich 
die Buchbeschreibung” (p. vii). 

The subject is treated in four chapters: Die Buchbeschreibung 
im Vorderen Orient (pp. 1-17), Die ältesten griechischen Biblio- 
theken (18-23), Die -griechisch-rémische Buchbeschreibung (Ort des 
Titels, Zeilenzihlung, Rolle und Werk, ete.; 24-75), Fragen und 
Ergebnisse (76-97). The volume concludes with copious notes (98- 
135) and indexes (136-149). 

The far-flung data—archaeologieal, literary, papyrological—have 
been carefully assembled, and the principal conclusion convincingly 
documented. It used to be thought that in their bookmaking 
practices, as in other matters, the Greeks adopted Oriental devices 
during the Hellenistie age. Wendel now shows that this borrowing 
must have taken place in the pre-classical period, when Greek book 
production first began. He demonstrates further that the Greek 
book, though east in the mould of the Egyptian papyrus roll, shows 
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in the details of * Buehbeschreibung "—e.g., title at end of work, 
line count, ete.—influences which for the most part have their 
ultimate source in the clay-tablet traditions of Mesopotamia rather 
than in the roli techniques of Egypt. If this conclusion seems at 
first paradoxical, it becomes understandable when one reealls the 
centuries-long contact between the Asia Minor littoral and the 
outposts of the Tigris-Euphrates civilizations. 

Thus far Wendel’s general results appear solidly founded. How- 
ever, he does not always resist the ever-present temptation to push 
speculatively toward precision of detail far beyond. where the 
available evidence leaves off. Thus, while the establishment of 
libraries is an obvious and demonstrable concomitant of the “ cultural 
awakening ” of Archaic Greece, it is futile to try, on the basis of 
a passing mention in Diogenes Laertius of a personal relationship 
between Thales and the tyrant Thrasybulus, to single out the latter 
as the founder of the first Greek library (p. 23). Similarly, when 
probing this misty borderland of cultural history where lacunae 
are more prevalent than facts, one should be more than ordinarily 
wary of the argumentum ex silentio (e.g., p. 94). Happily, these 
flaws remain in the periphery of the study, and may be discounted 
without damage to the central results. 


NAPEHTALI LEWIS. 
BnooknxN Conner. 


dínÓwE Lasnounr. Saint Jérôme, Lettres, Tome I. Paris, Société 
d'Édition * Les Belles Lettres,” 1949. Pp. lxvii + 331 (1-160 
with the same page-numbers on the Latin verso and the French 
recto). (Collection des Universités de France publiée sous le 
patronage de |’Association Guillaume Budé.) 


This translation, by a eanon of Notre-Dame de Paris, rests upon 
a text which is for the most part that of I. Hilberg in the C. S. E. L., 
54-56. Though on, p. xiv the translator recognizes that Hilberg, 
from exeess of devotion to lectiones difficiliores, has at times fallen 
into absurdity, yet in most cases Hilberg’s text is treated as the 
textus receptus, for which Labourt occasionally reserves the right 
to substitute a perferable variant. Since the Budé series very 
properly insists upon complete works, rather than selections, this 
is merely the first of a series of volumes of Jerome’s Letters, and it 
contains the first twenty-two epistles, only four of which appear 
in F. A. Wright’s selection in the Loeb Classical Library. Upon 
the present scale about five or six more volumes will be needed to 
complete the series. Though individual letters naturally differ much 
in their appeal to that rara avis, the general reader, there are prob vbly 
few who could not find something of interest in at least the 14th 
(to, Heliodorus, on the ascetic life) and the 22nd (to Eustochium, 
hs virginity), the latter containing the account of Jerome’s famous 

eam. 

A readable introduction, based particularly upon F. Cavallera’s 
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biography of Jerome, diseusses, first, Jerome's life: his youth, 
sojourn in the desert of Chalcis, second stay at Rome, and his 
monastie establishment at Bethlehem, with further remarks upon 
the Origenistie eontroversies, Jerome's friendship with Augustine, 
his Biblical translations, and his last years. A second section is 
devoted to the Letters in particular, and to editions of the work, 
its language and style, and the history of the present translation, 
together with the numerous sigla of the MSS used by Hilberg for 
his edition. A brief but adequate apparatus eritieus accompanies 
the text, and for the translation there are a few concise notes 
further expanded in a seven-page appendix at the end of the volume. 
The translation appears both accurate and felicitous in style, and 
the whole work seems carefully produced, the very few misprints 
noted being unimportant and not seriously deceptive. It is perhaps 
worthy of note that this volume of Jerome, edited and translated 
by his namesake Jéróme Labourt, is dated.on the feast of St. Jerome, 
30 September, 1947. 
ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


RosERT ConmEN. La Grèce et l'Hellénsation du monde antique. 
Nouvelle (3iéme) édition. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1948. Pp. xlvii + 696. 700 fr.; $5.25. (Clio, Intro- 
duction aux Etudes Historiques, Vol. IT.) 


A review of the second, revised edition (1939) pointed out that 
the Notes in this book, despite flaws, are an indispensable aid for 
the study of Greek history; the sections labelled État actuel des 
questions, and especially those consisting of eritieal Bibliographie, 
are a first port of call (4. J. P., LXVIII [1947], pp. 98-100). A 
new printing of sueh a book deserves a brief note, especially since, 
with much better paper, the volume doubtless could stand binding, 
though when bound it would not lie open. (Its predecessor could 
not be bound, so poor was the paper.) The price for this is up 
from 300 francs in 1945 to 700 now.  Deseribed as a “nouvelle 
édition ” on the title page, and as the “third” on page iv and on 
the back cover, there is no change other than those just mentioned; 
like the latest printings (1928-1929) of the five volumes of A. and 
M. Croiset’s Histoire de la Litterature greeque, or again like the 
1938 printing of G. Glotz, Histoire grecque, Vol. I (1925), it is 
an édition in the French sense. I have noticed that letters which 
had dropped off the ends of lines in two places have been replaced, 
but apparently not one of even the most obvious misprints has 
been corrected. There is no other addition or subtraction whatever. 
A worthy successor to Robert Cohen could increase considerably the 
usefulness of this book. 

My review spoke of Cohen as a son-in-law of Gustave Glotz, 
but I had been misinformed.  Cohen's devotion to the master is 
shown on many pages, but he was not related. 


STERLING Dow. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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Paun E. Kane. The Cairo Geniza. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. xii + 240. 12s.6d. (The 
Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1941.) 


In this elosely-printed large octavo volume of the Schweich Lec- 
tures of the British Academy, Professor Kahle has digested an 
important part of his life work. Though ostensibly devoted to the 
contents of the fabulous Cairo Geniza, it is really a complete sum- 
mary of his research and present views on the liturgical poetry of 
the Jews (Chapter I), the Hebrew text of the Bible and Hebrew 
grammar (Chapter IT), and the translations of the Hebrew Bible 
into Greek, Aramaic, Syriac and Arabie (Chapter III). The third 
chapter is.as long as the first two together, and the survey of the 
Greek translations oceupies some fifty pages, m spite of the fact 
that almost all light on them from the Geniza is indirect. 

The famous Geniza of Cairo is a room in an ancient synagogue, 
into which miscellaneous discarded written matter was thrown in 
order to avert any possible profanation of the name of God. Some- 
how or other it escaped attention and was never cleared out until it 
was rediscovered by European scholars toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Most of its contents belong to the Middle Ages and 
to early modern times, but there are fragments which may go back 
to the eighth century of our era or even earlier. Many important 
literary works had been completely forgotten until their partial re- 
covery in the Cairo Geniza. In this book Kahle deals almost exclu- 
sively with the categories mentioned above; he does not attempt to 
survey the rich documentary material bearing on mediaeval Jewish 
history. 

As a result mainly of Kahle's Geniza studies, he came to the 
unquestionably correct conclusion that our current Hebrew Bible, 
the so-called Massoretie text, is the immediate result of a process of 
textual convergence, instead of being the outcome of the more 
common divergence of text, as errors were multiplied by mediaeval 
eopyists. In other words, according to Kahle, the Massoretie scholars 
of the eighth and ninth centuries set up a standard text which 
gradually displaced all others, and which was followed by seribes 
with extraordinary faithfulness until the introduction of printing. 
On the other hand, he does not mention the usual view that the 
consonantal Hebrew text was fixed for all practical purposes as 
early as the second century of our era. 

Applying this prineiple of convergence to the Greek translation 
of the Hebrew Bible, Kahle maintains that there was no true 
“ Septuagint,” translated by a committee of scholars from Hebrew 
into Greek during the third and second centuries B. C., according 
to the traditional view. On the contrary, he believes, there were 
numerous partial and complete renderings into Greek, which be- 
came conflate as time went on and new generations of scholars 
tried to correct their texts. The corollary to this theory is naturally 
that De Lagarde and his successors have been quite wrong in think- 
ing that minute analysis of manuscript readings with a view to 
classifying the genetic relationship of uncials and older minuscules 
would ultimately lead to the reconstruction of the Ur-Septuaginta. 
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In the reviewer's opinion, which he shares with such specialists as 
J. A. Montgomery and his pupils H. S. Gehman and H. M. Orlinsky, 
Kahle goes much too far here, since the differences between the 
4 vecensions " of the Septuagint (not including different later trans- 
lations, such as that of Aquila and Symmachus) are much too slight, 
as a rule, to permit a hypothesis of distinct original versions of the 
Hebrew Bible in Greek. However, his warnings will undoubtedly 
have a salutary effect on scholars who overestimate our ability to 
reconstruct the text of the original Septuagint. 

The book is fascinating reading, and is at the same time a mine 
of bibliographic information. The distinguished author is to be 
congratulated on his ability to interest and instruct at the same 
time that he gives us a comprehensive survey of fifty years o 
research, in which he himself took a leading part. "E 


W. F. ALBRIGHT. 


THE JOENS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


E. Benveniste. Noms d'agent et noms d'action en indo-européen. 
Paris, Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1948. Pp. 175. 


The present work, written as a sequel to Les origines de la forma- 
tion des noms em indo-européen, deals with semantie problems aris- 
ing in connection with several Indo-European noun-classes, and 
includes a section on the comparative and superlative. In each 
ease the objective is to discover the functional distinction between 
two suffixes generally regarded as having little difference apart from 
their distribution. 

First the nomina agentis in Vedic, Avestan, and Greek are sub- 
jected to careful examination, and in each language a distinction is 
found which leads the author to recognize two proethnic types: 
*+¢6r, the person who actually performs some action, and *- tér, 
the person whose proper function or natural tendency is to do a 
certain thing. The second section deals with the verbal abstracts 
in -ti- and -tu- in Indo-Iranian, Greek, and Latin (-ti- usually re- 
placed by the extended suffix -tiön- in Latin). Here the situation 
is found to present a partial parallel with the nomina agentis: *-ti- 
(-tión-) is the operation itself, actually effected, while -tu- is the 
proper or characteristic function of the person. Unfortunately 
Benveniste has not always escaped the temptation to force the mean- 
ing of a passage in order to make it fit the semantic principle which 
he has set up. This is my only real criticism against the book, and 
I hope that I am not doing him an injustice in ealling attention to 
a few examples. émugóropt wxjAov, v 222 (p. 29) is surely one whose 
occupation is feeding sheep, not a man in the aet of feeding them. 
On the same page it is hard to see how xaAjrwp, €) 577, by its use 
as an epithet of xjpvé loses any of its value as denoting one whose 
proper or characteristics action is to call out. So also Zebs veuérop, 
Aeschylus, Sept. 485 (p. 32; compare with the remark on Savitr, 
p. 17). drerjp, X 114 (p. 35), seems to show forcing in the oppo- 
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site direction, since it is not a question of Hector’s customary 
behavior but of his having slain Patroclus. I mention briefly also 
éénrios, several times codrdinated with méoros (p. 67), and ópynoróv, 
a 421 = g 304 (p: 69). Not that the whole argument is invalidated 
by rejecting these few passages as evidence; in its main features it 
is fully supported by the abundant material which the author has . 
assembled, but he has perhaps underestimated the various factors 
which may interfere with semantic distinctions of this kind. It is 
well known, for example, that the unfitness of most Latin nouns in 
-tið for dactylic verse has led to a very extensive coinage of tu-stem 
verbal nouns, some of which were carried over into the prose of 
the Silver Age along with other features of poetic style. There 
are also unmistakable signs of a tendency to prefer different types 
in different syntactical environments, with tu-stems favored in ex- 
pressions like aliquem contemptui habere and in causal or circum- 
stantial ablatives like coactu meo, but tidn-stems in nominative, 
genitive, and accusative (apart from the supine in -tum). The 
facts are well reported in Nagelsbach’s Lateinische Stilistik’, pp. 
216-18, but the origin of the usage is a problem that seems to call 
for further study, in which connection a comparison with the Sans- 
krit infinitives and gerunds might be profitable. To return to +tdr 
and -tér, -ti- and -tu-, the distinctions which Benveniste has set up 
may be regarded as sound and as marking an advance over earlier 
attempts; but it is doubtful to what extent these distinctions had 
real vitality throughout the history of the languages and to what 
extent they were merely vestigial. Thé semantic values attached to 
form-elasses, instead of being more sharply defined as a language 
develops, may sometimes be altered or largely effaced. 

The content of the later portions of the book may be very briefly 
summarized. The tendency to use -ti- as second member of com- 
pounds against -tu- in the simplex, which has been noticed, espe- 
cially in Gothic, by several scholars, is more fully examined and 
ingeniously brought into connection with the semantic distinctions 
established earlier in the work. The two principal Indo-European 
eomparative types are found to differ in the fact that -yes- is 
* dimensional" and “ evaluative,” while -tero- is “ positional” and 
“separative.” Of the two constructions usual after comparatives, 
the ablative or its equivalent represents a person or object of recog- 
nized character chosen as a standard of measure, while the disjune- 
tive construction with quam, 7, ete., shows the two terms of the com- 
parison as if weighed in a balance. (In this connection a study of 
the frequency of type -yes- + case-comparison and of type -tero- + 
eonjunetional comparison might lead to some interesting results.) 
The morphological similarity of ordinals and superlatives is ascribed 
to the function of the suffix as indicating the completion of a numeri- 
cal series or of a scale of value. Here he makes extensive use of 
semantic parallels from exotic languages, without however making 
the hazardous attempt to assign etymological values to the Indo- 
European suffixes involved. 

On p. 41 in Aesch. Ag. 1227 read 'IA/ov r avacrarys for 'IA£op r 
&vacrárgs, Which might be misconstrued as an example of a type of 
accusative extremely rare in Greek. On p. 67 the reference to (T) 
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260 should be to 209. On p. 74 rgurós where cited as Attic should 
be rpvrrós (see Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, I, 597). On 
p. 108 for (vío)0coía read (vio) 0coía. 


JAMES W. POULTNEY. 
THE JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Davi Dirtncer. The Alphabet. A Key to the History of Man- 
kind. New York, Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. 607; 256 
figs. $12. 


The first 38 pages of this book are given over to preliminary 
matter (title-page, acknowledgments, table of contents, foreword, 
preface, and introduction). Of these preliminary pages, the first 
12 are numbered with roman numerals (through the foreword), 
whereas pp. 13-38 are numbered with arabic numerals, beginning 
not with 1 but with 13. The main body of the book falls into two 
parts, called respectively “ Non-Alphabetie Systems of Writing” 
(eleven chapters, pp. 39-192) and “ Alphabetic Scripts ” (ten chap- 
ters, pp. 193-565). There follow an 8-page “ Conclusion,” a 3-page 
* General Bibliography," and a 3l-page index. The value of the 
work is heightened by 256 figures, a number of them full-page. The 
book is well printed on good paper. 

Sinee part one is devoted to non-alphabetie systems of writing, 
the title whieh the author has given to his book is misleading. Even 
more misleading is the division into parts, since part two deals with 
syllabaries as well as alphabets, although a few of the syllabaries 
are taken up in chapter ten of part one, under the heading “ syllabic 
systems of writing.” The author evidently feels uncertain about 
the alphabetic classification he has given to some of the syllabaries. 
Thus, in his discussion of the Brahmi script he notes that “the 
Indian writing is in appearance a syllabary” (p. 336). But he 
seems to feel ( I say “feel” rather than “think” advisedly) that 
this is an appearance only; at any rate he includes the Brahmi 
seript in his alphabetic part. And he insists (p. 217 bottom) that 
the North Semitic script “was from the first moment of its existence 
a true alphabet; at least, from the Semitic point of view.” This 
dictum hardly agrees with his earlier statement that “in a true 
alphabet each sign generally denotes one sound only, and each sound 
should be represented by a single, constant symbol” (p. 197). Cer- 
tainly the Hebrews did not read the word ktb without vowels, as the 
author himself is compelled to admit (p. 336), and it follows that 
the letters represent, not only the consonants [k, t,b], but also the 
accompanying sonants. Actually the Semitic script started as a 
kind of shorthand, a syllabary which represented each syllable by 
its initial element, and to this day it has not got far beyond this 
stage. See Holger Pedersen’s masterly discussion in his Linguistic 
Science in the Nineteenth Century, pp. 172 £., 180 f. 

The author, committed as he is to the thesis that the Semitic 
seript is alphabetical, necessarily does injustice to the Greeks, the 
true inventors of alphabetic writing. The term alphabet in scien- 
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tific parlance should be restricted to scripts which, like that of the 
Greeks, systematically break down the syllable into sonant and con- 
sonant (or consonants). This analysis, or, rather, its expression 
in a system of writing, was the great contribution of the Greeks 
to phonological science. As we have seen, the Semites did not 
achieve it. The Semitic script was itself a great achievement, of 
course, and one may well believe that the Greeks would never have 
made their analysis of the syllable had they not come in contact 
with the shorthand syllabary of the Semites. But it remains true 
that the Greeks, not the Semites, gave us the alphabet. 

In the course of his narrative the author gives a summary account 
of a very large number of scripts. Indeed, his book may be reckoned 
an encyclopedia of writing systems, although its entries are not 
arranged as one would find them in an ordinary encyclopedia. Be- 
cause of its inclusive character, the book does not give extended 
treatment to any seript, but it provides a short bibliography at the 
end of each entry, through which the seeker after full information 
ean learn where to go. These bibliographies are perhaps the most 
useful feature of the book. Those that I have checked actually list 
standard works which will enable the student to pursue the subject 
further, but the titles were not always chosen with the care and 
diserimination needful. The runie bibliography, for instance, does 
not list H. Arntz, Bibliographie der Runenkunde (Leipzig, 1937) or 
the learned journal Berichte zur Runenforschung (cut short by the 
war) or even the great two-volume work, Danmarks Runeindskrifter, 
by Lis Jaeobsen and Erik Moltke, whieh eame out in 1941-1942 and 
supersedes the older edition of Wimmer. 

The author in the nature of the case is not equally at home in 
all the seripts of which he writes. His inability to control the 
materia] he found on the runes is evident wherever he mentions the 
subject, and seekers after knowledge are advised to skip his runic 
seetion, except for the bibliography; indeed, even this must be used 
with caution, as it includes items like the Handbook of Stephens, a 
guide to be shunned. His discussion of Ogham script is also not 
always up to the mark. On the other hand, he gives us a com- 
petent discussion of Etruscan scripts and makes a convincing ease 
for the derivation of the Latin seript from the Etruscan. I am 
ineompetent to evaluate what he says about many (indeed, most) of 
the scripts with which he deals; thus, those of Mexico and Central 
America, and of Further India. 

The author's English now and again needs revision. Example 
(p. 149): “this term covers so many words which a self-respecting 
native would prefer not to confess to know how to write them.” I 
have come upon a number of miscellaneous items which call for 
comment or correction. In Fig. 102, 4 (p. 201) the letters marked 
cuneiform are actually North Semitic and vice versa. The three 
alephs of the Ras Shamrah “ alphabet” (p. 204) ought to be enough 
to convince even the author that this is no alphabet but a syllabary. 
It is irritating to find a quotation without indication of its source, 
as the one on p. 215 (second paragraph). The explanations given 
for Fig. 141 (p. 305) are badly arranged. The language of the 
Avesta is best called Avestan, a term the author ignores (p. 309). 
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The famous Danish linguist was named not Wilhelm but Vilbelm 
Thomsen (p. 314). One is puzzled to know just what the author 
means by the following statement (p. 458): “by adopting this 
system of rough and smooth breathing ... the Greek alphabet helped 
to preserve flexibility in the Greek speech.” The author is very 
wrong indeed when he says (p. 473): “this early Gothic civiliza- 
tion .. . had not the slightest influence on the subsequent Germanie 
culture.” I make no attempt to correct the many mistakes in the 
section on runes (pp. 507-523), except to exclaim over the insertion 
of a paragraph called “ Slavie Runes” (p. 518) in the midst of it. 
The spelling of the name “Spurious Carvilius” (p. 538) might be 
improved. The author’s view that “the influence of French orthog- 
raphy [on English] in the middle ages was disastrous” (p. 555) is 
exaggerated; the French influence was bad, no doubt, but hardly 
so bad as that. The nasality of the vowel in French un is hardly 
on all fours with that of the vowel in English king (p. 559). -In 
general, the author is weak on the linguistic side. 


Kemp MALONE. 


THE JoHNS Horxins UNIVERSITY. 


R. E. Wycoumrueyr. How the Greeks Built Cities. London, Mac- 
milan and Co., Ltd., 1040. Pp. xxi + 227; XVI Pls., 52 figs. 
$4.50. 


In this modest volume, Professor Wycherley gives us a work of 
thorough scholarship in a form which laymen as well as scholars 
may read with ease and enjoyment. The title hardly suggests the 
seope of the book. "The author has gone through whatever ancient 
literary testimony bears upon the plan of the Greek city and its 
principal architectural elements. To: supplement and illustrate this 
testimony, he has examined the archaeological evidence from some 
fifty excavated Greek sites, ranging from Olbia on the Black Sea 
to the main Greek cities of Sicily. 

Beginning with the growth of the Greek city and Greek town- 
planning, he goes on to a discussion of fortifications, the agora, 
shrines and official buildings and the gymnasium, stadium, and 
theater, ending with Greek houses and fountain-buildings. For most 
of these separate elements studies already exist, but they have never 
before been brought together with attention focused on the city as a 
whole; moreover, in almost every case fresh material is here added 
to the older studies. Thus von Gerkan's Griechische Stédteanlagen, 
to which the author acknowledges his considerable debt, is, for all its 
excellence, now outdated (it was published in 1924, before many of 
the great modern excavations had been begun). Seranton’s Greek 
Walls, which in any case deals chiefly with construction methods, is 
here supplemented by examples from Magna Graecia, and the forti- 
fications are studied in their relation to the city itself. Recent 
American excavations have furnished Wycherley with new infor- 
mation of vital importance for two of his main subjects: Olynthus 
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for the Greek house, and Athens for the agora. At the latter, exca- 
vation had hardly begun when Tritsch’s Die Agora von Elis und 
die altgriechische Agora was written. 

The sections on official buildings, on gymnasium and stadium, 
and on fountain-buildings, are perhaps the most valuable, since 
they are for the most part without predecessors. Aside from 
MeDonald's Meeting-places of the Greeks, we have no good general 
studies of official buildings; Wycherley’s discussion of the stoa is 
especially useful, and for the prytaneum (although our informa- 
tion is unsatisfactory) he puts down what we know. The gym- 
nasium, a building of much greater importance in Greek civic life 
than its name today suggests, has never before been given the atten- 
tion it deserves; Wycherley’s treatment of it is exeellent. The see- 
tion on the stadium is less successful. There has been no good 
account since that by Dorigny in Daremberg-Saglio (Fiechter’s 
article Stadion in Pauly-Wissowa, to which Wycherley refers, is 
unaccountably careless). On p. 159, the statement that “ The semi- 
circular end . . . probably only became customary in Hellenistic 
times" apparently has Fiechter as its authority; but the examples 
Fiechter cites as evidence are, in fact, Roman. The only plan 
Wyeherley gives is of the stadium at Delphi in its Roman form 
(the plan itself is incorrect, see B. C.H., XXIII [1899], p. 603); 
while the photograph of the stadium at Epidaurus is poor in con- 
trast to the other well-chosen plates. The latter structure is the 
only Greek stadium which has been thoroughly excavated. It is a 
pity that Wyeherley did not reproduce here Cavvadias’ excellent 
plan (Praktika, 1902, Pl. A), and supplement this with the extra- 
ordinarily interesting cross-section of the stadium at Olympia 
(Kunze-Sehleif, II. Bericht über die Ausgrabungen in Olympia, 
1938, Taf. 2) recently published. The section on the theater is 
wisely brief and avoids the eontroversies which this subject inevit- 
ably provokes. In the light of Professor Dinsmoor's new paper on 
the theater of Dionysus at Athens, even the statement that “ this 
has been studied again very carefully by archaeologists in recent 
years?" seems open to suspicion (Professor Dinsmoor's paper was 
read at the meetings of the Arehaeologieal Institute, Baltimore, 
1949, and will appear in the forthcoming studies in honor of David 
M. Robinson). 

Perhaps the most useful feature of this useful book is the wealth 
of illustration. Especially helpful to the layman are plates of all 
the great models of Greek cities, along with several reconstructions 
by Sehede and Krischen. There are also some good photographs, 
and many plans, both of cities and of individual buildings. Nor 
has the author been content merely to reproduce plans from other 
works. Several have been re-drawn, among which are valuable 
composite plans which are brought together for the first time. A 
simplified version of Judeieh's plan of Athens is given, as well as 
the most recent plan of the Agora by Travlos. A composite plan 
of the two would have been most welcome (and not difficult, since 
the seale in their published forms is almost identical}. The only 
plan which is disappointing is that of Thasos (fig. 2); this city 
contains almost all the elements of the ideal Greek city, yet the plan 
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ignores most of them. The French excavators owe'us a largé and 
detailed city-plan, but, lacking this, a reasonable sketeh-plan .could 
be made up from Pl. 17 in B. C. H., LIX (1935). Finally, orienta- 
tion is of great importance in ancient town-planning as well as. 
modern, and in another edition it is süggested that North be indi- 
eated on fig. 1 (Athens), fig. 6 (Priene), and fig: 24 (Megalopolis). 

How the Greeks Built Cities should have a wide sale. To the 
archaeologist it offers an excellent compendium of archaeological re- 
search in the last half-century. Its use should be even greater to 
teachers and students of classical literature, since it presents to 
them, in pleasant readable form, the setting of ancient Greek life. 
Many years spent in thoughtful study of the Greek eity and its 
evolution have led Wycherley to the following eonelusion: “ The 
essential link lies in this—the architecture of the Greek city grew 
out of the needs, ways of life, traditions and ideas of its citizens, 
and followed these at every point, without pursuing the artifieial 
and the extravagant.” We may hope that modern architects and 
town-planners will give this book their earnest attention. 

The price, quoted at $4.50 in this country, is listed in Great 
Britain at 12 s., 6 d. 

J. H. YOUNG. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


HgNRICA Marcovarr. Imperatoris Caesaris Augusti operum frag- 
menta. 3rd ed. Turin, G. B. Paravia & Co., 1948. Pp. lx + 178. 
Lire 820. (Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum Paravianum.) 


When in 1921 Enrica Maleovati printed a text of the Res Gestae, 
the epistles, the fragments from the orations and other writings of 
Augustus, again in 1928 when she published a seeond edition aug- 
mented by edicts, decrees, and a collection of memorable remarks 
(dicta et apophthegmata), the offering was well received and the 
care highly praised. The same scholar has now brought out a third 
edition in which she has made some, for the most part, minor 
revisions and brought her footnotes up to date. The most important 
revisions will be found in the text of the Res Gestae, which has 
benefited from W. Weber’s new readings of the Greek text of the 
Monumentum Ancyranum and from H. Volkmann’s edition in the 
Jahresbericht, Supplementband 276 (1942). Of course, the bibli- 
ography of the Cyrene Edicts—the senatus consultum is not included 
—has grown but without reaching A. Wilhelm’s “Zu dem dritten 
der Edikte des Augustus aus Kyrene," Wien. Anz., 1943, pp. 1-6. 
Among the new additions the most important texts are the famous 
Aidraypa Kaícapos (where the suggestion to emend éroi}<On>oay 
should have been attributed to Franz Cumont) and above all the 
long Greek inscription concerning Seleucus of Rhosos (for which 
a glance at A.J. A., 1941, pp. 537-539 might have done no harm). 
Within the limitations of her plan the work has been very successful, 
and in the present scarcity of texts the publication of this inex- 
pensive and careful edition may be welcome even to those who need 
a broader collection. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
Tue Jouns HoPEINS UNIVERSITY. 
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VOLSCIANS AND UMBRIANS. 


Our knowledge of the Volscian language depends almost en- 
tirely on a bronze inscription four lines in length found at 
Velletri, the ancient Velitrae, in 1784, the text of which is given 
below : + 


DEVE : DECLVNE : STATOM È SEPIS : ATAHVS : PIS : VELESTROM 
FAOIA : ESARISTROM : SE : BIM : ASIF : VESCLIS : VINU : ARPATITV 


SEPIS : TOTICV : COVEHRIV : SEPV : FEROM : PIHOM : ESTY 
EC : SE : COSVTIES : MA : CA : TAFANIES : MEDIX : SISTIATIENS 


The alphabet is Latin of the same early type found in the 
Marrucinian bronze inscription from Rapino (Conway, No. 243 = 
von Planta, No. 274), with vertical stroke in the middle of the 
A. Of the > in fasia more will be said later. The dialect is 
customarily classified in the Sabellian or intermediate division 
of the Italie group, but while its sister dialects Paelignian, 
Marrucinian, and Vestinian have a close resemblance to Oscan, 


1 The principal bibliography on this inscription is as follows: Momm- 
sen, Die unteritalischen Dialekte (Leipzig, 1850), p. 320 and Table XIV; 
Corssen, De Volscorum lingua (Naunburg, 1858; not accessible to me; 
reviewed by Schweizer-Sidler, K. Z., VII [1858], pp. 446-50) ; Zvetaieff, 
Inscriptiones Italiae inferioris dialecticae (Moscow, 1886), p. 20; von 
Planta, Grammatik der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte (9 vols. Strass- 
burg, 1892-97), IT, no. 240, and general discussion of Volscian-Umbrian 
resemblances I, pp. 21-23; R. S. Conway, The Italic Dialects (2 vols., 
Cambridge, 1897), I, No. 252; Skutsch, Gi., IXI (1912), pp. 87-99; 
Thurneysen, Gl., XI (1921), pp. 217-19; Grienberger, K. Z., LVI (1929), 
pp. 28-35; Ribezzo, E.I.G.I. XIV (1930), p. 86; Vetter, Gl. XX 
(1932), pp. 21-22; Pisani, Arch. Gl. It, XXVII (1935), pp. 153-63. 
Hereafter I cite dialect inscriptions by number from the collections of 
Conway and von Planta. 
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students of Italic dialectology are practically unanimous? in 
recognizing for Volscian an especially close kinship with Um- 
brian, and that despite the fact that the two speech-areas are 
separated by a considerable distance. 

It is not my intention here to add to the already rather long 
list of interpretations of the Velitrae bronze, but rather to 
examine some old and new evidence, partly phonological and 
partly of other kinds, bearing on the Volscian dialect and its 
connections. The effect of this, I believe, will be to confirm 
the idea of a close connection between Volscian and Umbrian 
and to fill in the gap between them by calling attention to some 
similar phenomena in the geographically intermediate dialects. 

The e in the first syllable of deve < *deiwét or *deiwài may 
be merely graphic, and in any case has no great significance for 
our purposes, since monophthongization of et is widely distrib- 
uted in Italic (cf. von Planta, I, p. 144), but the final e in deve 
and in the divine name Declune is important. This otherwise 
unknown deity may be male (so Ribezzo takes it) or female (so 
the majority, taking account of the Latin goddess-names in -ona ; 
von Planta, I, p. 99, II, p. 91, discusses several etymologies 
and interpretations). By either view we have a dative singular 
in -e similar to the Umbrian forms tute tote (first declension: 
Buck, p. 113; von Planta, I, p. 143, IT, p. 91) or kumnakle, 
pople (second declension: Buck, p. 116; von Planta, I, p. 154, 
II, pp. 109-11). The diphthongs ai and o? are regularly main- 
tained in Oscan and Paelignian, and in Marrucinian so far as 
forms are quotable. In Latin ot > ë is not a normal develop- 
ment, though o? had the same history as ë in Romance.* The 
change at > ae > é is a feature of rustic Latin, and the resultant 
monophthong had the same history as accented ë in Romance." 
An example of -e for -ær is also found in Vesune, dative of the 


2 The dissenting view of Bartholomae, B.B., XII (1887), p. 89, who 
prefers closer connection with Oscan, appears to have found no followers. 

3 C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian (Boston, 1928). 

4k. G. Kent, The Sounds of Latin? (Baltimore, 1945), §37; E. H. 
Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin? (Philadelphia, 
1940), $138 b. 

5 Kent, op. cit, $38; Sturtevant, op. cit., $8131-2. Sturtevant’s re- 
marks on the distribution of é« aei (Faliscan, Volseian, Umbrian, and 
the Latin of these and the Sabine districts) have a particular interest 
for our problem. 
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name of the goddess Vesuna, on the bronze tablet from Antinum 
(Conway, 253, who treats the text as Volscian ; von Planta, 242, 
who, with most others, treats it as Marsian). Other examples, 
or possible examples, of monophthongization on the Velitrae 
bronze are: esaristrom, with e < ai if from aisar- according to 
the usual view (otherwise Skutsch) ; wesclis, ablative plural with 
i< oi as in Umb. wesclis (Oscan and Paelignian maintain the 
diphthong ; Marrucinian atsos and Marsian e|sos on Conway, 261 
— von Planta, 243 seem to present a different type of case- 
ending but the latter example is too mutilated to be of much 
use) ; toticu with o < plIt. ou as in Umb. totcor, whereas Oscan, 
Paelignian, and Marrucinian maintain the diphthong (von 
Planta, II, pp. 158-61) ; sepis with se probably = Lat. si < *sei, 
but in any case with e of diphthongal origin (discussion in von 
Planta, I, pp. 147, 194, II, p. 462). 

One of the commonly cited pieces of evidence for close 
Volscian-Umbrian connection is the palatalization of k before 
i inferred from the spelling fasia, which all scholars identify 
with Umb. facia, Lat. faciat. The reversed C used to represent 
the sound does not agree with the Umbrian symbols, but shows 
. & curious resemblance to the character o (actually C, but func- 
tioning as 2 since the writing is retrograde) in seoure on a bronze 
statuette from Auximum in Picenum (von Planta, 289 == What- 
mough,® 347). For this short and obscure inscription, which 
Whatmough classifies as Hast Italic (— von Planta’s altsabel- 
lisch) Grienberger * attempted an interpretation on the basis of 
Umbrian, but regards the 2 as simply a mistake, since his equa- 
tion of seoure with Lat. securo does not call for a palatalized c. 
Pisani, also taking the language as Umbrian, interpreted seoure 
quite differently, as a 8 pl. pf. verb form from root *sek- with 
palatalization either before an earlier e for u, or analogically. 

atahus, which the great majority of scholars regard as a fut. 
pf. roughly equivalent to attigerit, is generally taken as evidence 
for loss of final ¢ in the group -s£. If this explanation is correct, 
we have a parallel to the occasional loss of final ¢ shown in Umb. 
fus, heries, etc., as against regular preservation of -st in Oscan 


e J. Whatmough, The Prae-Italic Dialects of Italy (Cambridge, Mass., 
1933), p. 221, with detailed discussion, 

7 Gl, XIII (1924), p. 72. 

8 Gl, XX (1932), pp. 97 f. 
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and Paelignian (von Planta, I, pp. 575 f., with statistics for 
early and late Umbrian). Pisani,” because of the difficulty of 
explaining the k by the standard interpretation, makes a totally 
different conjecture, whereby aíahus is from *aktdéius, a bahu- 
vrihi compound = maggiorenne, cuius aevum plenum est. We 
would thus lose one of the evidences for Volscian-Umbrian con- 
nection (-st >-s), while at the same time -kt- > -t-, as in Umb. 
satam < *sankiüm (Buck, p. 89, von Planta, IT, pp. 352 f.) 
presupposes close connection, or at least resemblance, between 
the two languages on generalgrounds. But Pisani's admittedly 
conjectural proposal serves less to convince me of its own cor- 
rectness than to raise doubts against the usual equation of 
atahus with attigerit. 

More certainly attested, if more widely distributed in the 
dialects, is loss of final d. The possible or probable cases are: 
abl. sg. toticu, couehriu, sepu, unu; subjunctive fasta (with loss 
of -d < -t, the secondary ending) ; imv. arpatitu, estu; all appear 
to have etymologically long vowels before the lost final d. The 
dialectal distribution is: loss of -4 in Umbrian ° and Marru- 
cinian," fluctuation in Paelignian, preservation in Oscan,"* 
loss in Latin after long vowels around 200 B. ©." 

The word bim has been cited as showing a parallel to the 
Umbrian change 4 > 4 >i, as in Umb. pir: Gk. wip, etc. The 
Umbrian material, together with some limited or doubtful occur- 
rences in Oscan and Paelignian, is treated in von Planta, I, pp. 
129-36, Buck, p. 41. Since the @ of proto-Volscian *büm, if 
taken as equivalent to Umb. bum, Lat. bovem, would be of 
diphthongal origin, it is hard to account for the change to 1, 
which in Umbrian affects only original 4. Von Planta, I, p. 
131, suggested vowel change by analogy with semantically simi- 
lar *sim (Lat. suem, Gk. iv) where i < à would be regular, and 
many follow him, but this single example is not sufficient to 


? Arch. Gl. It., XXVII (1935), pp. 158 f. 

1? Von Planta, I, pp. 577-80. 

™ Ibid. 

13 Ibid. 

18 Ibid. 

14 Kent, op. cit., $141, 10. 

15 Ribezzo, R.I. G.1., XIV (1930), p. 86, interprets quite differently, 
equating bim with Pael. biam ‘sacellum. 
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provide sure evidence of à > (in Volscian. I make only passing 
mention of the fact that von Planta, loc. cit., suggested a change 
ü `> ü, with u maintained in the writing, as a merely possible 
method of accounting for the palatal o in se»ure on the bronze 
statuette from Auximum. 

The final f in astf may possibly be evidence of special Volscian- 
Umbrian connection. Final ns of almost any origin (except 
after syncope of a vowel between n and s) became -f in Umbrian, 
but in Oscan original -ns, as in accus. pl. forms, became -ss.!9 
Here Marrucinian seems to go with Umbrian, while for Paelig- 
nian the development is unknown. Thus we have agreement of 
Volseian and Umbrian against Osean if and only if asif is an 
accusative plural. In favor of such an interpretation are Bréal 
(== oves, cited by Conway, p. 602), Skutsch (— Lat. asses, of a 
fine for unauthorized removal of the object from the temple), 
Ribezzo (< *asins, as a heteroclite or stem-variant to Lat. aras), 
Pisani (cognate with Lat. asseres). In favor of interpretation 
as a pres. pepl. nom. sg. are von Planta, II, p. 651 (== Lat. 
arens, ardens, with transitive value), Grienberger, p. 32, simi- 
larly Thurneysen (with value of assans, ‘indem er das Rind 
bràt ). By any interpretation we feel the need of a verb to 
follow se, generally taken as the conditional particle, but the 
choice between asif as pres. pcpl. and as accus. pl. is a most 
difficult one to make. 

arpatitu has been variously interpreted, but for us the impor- 
tant fact is that, whatever the etymology and sense of the body 
of the word, we have in the prefix a virtually certain example of 
ar- < ad-. The dialectal distribution of this phenomenon is: 1° 
Umb. arfertur (but also affertur, arsfertur), arueitu (but also 
arsueitu) ; not in Oscan, which, however, has a few cases of 
r < din other situations ; Lat.!? arbiter, ete., arveho, Cato, Agr., 
185, 7, arfuise, C. I. L., I°, 581. The Marsian-Latin inscription 


16 Buck, pp. 71-73; von Planta, I, pp. 505-12. The evidence for the 
development of -nts (pres. pepl) in Oscan is extremely tenuous. The 
type represented by Osc. nom. sg. fruktatiuf (m-stems) need not concern 
us here, since no interpretation of Volse. asif is based on a stem of this 
class. 

17 Buck, p. 83; von Planta, I, pp. 408 f. 

18 Kent, op. cit., §141, 5; Ernout, Les Elements dialectaux du vocabu- 
laire latin (Paris, 1928), pp. 111-14. Both favor dialectal origin for 
the Latin examples. 
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from Lake Fucinum (Conway, 267 — von Planta, 307) has the 
closely similar apur finem. In every case the change is before a 
labial consonant. 

Among the foregoing phonological evidences of special 
Volscian-Umbrian connection most have been challenged, though 
in every case for reasons connected with the interpretation of the 
Velitrae inscription and not for the purpose of invalidating the 
Volscian-Umbrian hypothesis. ‘The most securely established 
data are the monophthongization of diphthongs, the loss of final 
d,.and the change ad- > ar-, and these in general have some 
currency outside of Volscian and Umbrian. In the second half 
of this article I intend to examine some other types of evidence, 
mostly connected with personal and local names. 

A particularly striking fact, and one which has received con- 
siderable attention,!? is the position of the father’s name in the 
so-called onomastic formula. The typical Latin order Q. 
Marcius L. f. S. Postumius L. f. (C. I. L., I?, 581) is followed 
also in Oscan, Paelignian, and Marrucinian, while in Volscian 
and Umbrian the father's name follows the praenomen as in 
Ec. Se. Cosuties Ma. Ca. Tafames medis on the Velitrae bronze. 
Other examples are: Umbrian: La: Ma T'uplev (Conway, 858 = 
von Planta, 293, 4, from Todi), V. L. Varie T. C. Fulonie 
(Conway, 354 — von Planta, 295, from Fossato di Vico), C. V. 
Vistime Ner. T. Babr (Conway, $55 — von Planta, 296, from 
Assisi), and several others badly mutilated; Marsian: Pa. Vi. 
Pacuies (Conway, 253 — von Planta, 242, from Antinum, re- 
garded by Conway as Volscian); Aequian: Po. Ca. Pomposues 
(Conway, Il, p. 532, no. 45, — von Planta, 277, from near 
Collemaggiore; by many regarded as a forgery). Von Blumen- 
_ thal, loc. cit., gives the dialectal distribution of the second type 
as Umbrian, Picene, Volscian, Marsian, and Aequian, to which 
he adds a possible instance in a Sicel inscription. His view that 
it represents the older of the two arrangements seems plausible 
on the face of it, and has some interest for our purpose as sug- 
gesting the intrusion of a wave of culturally backward people 
through Umbria into southern Latium and perhaps beyond. 

Among the gentile names in Latin inscriptions from dialect 


19 Von Planta, I, p. 24; G. Devoto, Gli antichi italici (Florence, 1931), 
p. 187; von Blumenthal, J. P. L (1932), p. 234; E. Fraenkel, R.-E., 
XVI (1935), p. 1660. 
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areas classified in the various lists in Conway’s Italic Dialects a 
considerable number are common to the Volscian and adjacent 
Latin territories and to Umbria, but are not found in the areas 
where Oscan and closely similar dialects were spoken. Since 
the inscriptions to a large extent reflect conditions existing in 
imperial times, and since it might also be possible to show some 
names common to Volscian and Oscan territory but absent from 
Umbria, J am not unaware of the danger of overemphasizing 
this line of argument. The occasional occurrence of names in 
Etruria or Picenum, however, may not work against the argu- 
ment, since the existence of Umbrians ?! in much of northern 
Italy at an early period is well recognized. ‘The following are 
a few names whose occurrence is limited in the manner described 
above: Amelius, C. I. L., X, 6743 (Antium), Amilius, XI, 5537 
(Assisium) ; Braetius, X, 6189 (Caieta), XI, 3040 Polimar- 
ilium), 5845 (Iguvium), 7888 (Ameria); Codenmus, X, 5368 
(Fratta Maggiore), XI, 4125 (Narnia; Coden|nius with restora- 
tion on the basis of the former example); Precius, X, 5678 
(Arpinum), XI, 6189, 6190 (Ostra), IX, 5615 (Septempeda) ; 
Suestidius, X, 6447 (Privernum), XI, 5276 (Hispellum), XIV, 
9453 (Treba Augusta). My basis of selection here has been 
very narrow; I refer briefly to the additional names Bet(t) ue- 
dius, Burbulevus, Masonvus, Mestrius, Mussvus, Ogulnius, Roe- 
stus, Rubranwus: Rufranius, Travius, Tutius, Utilius, Uttiedius, 
most of which show some occurrences in and immediately around 
Rome. Their distribution can be followed in detail through 
Schulze's E4gennamen. 

A study of eognomina would have no value in the present 
connection, since they came into use at a time much later than 
the period which would have to be assumed for an Umbrian 


20 Probably in an ethnic as opposed to a linguistic sense. For a 
discussion of the "Oug8pov or Umbri of ancient writers see Whatmough, 
The Foundations of Roman Italy (London, 1937), pp. 193 f., where the 
Umbrian language known to us from the Iguvine Tables is taken to be 
a distinct language, and much more limited in range, than that of the 
traditional inhabitants of all north central Italy. Our names may have 
been current among the Umbri in the north and have been brought into 
Volscian territory by speakers of the Umbrian language. I have not 
attempted the task of assigning etymologies to the names themselves, 
some of which are shown to have Etruscan origin by W. Schulze, 
Lateinische Eigennamen (Berlin, 1904), passim. 
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migration into Volscian territory. Place-names are hardly more 
satisfactory, and, in fact, the short list discussed by Devoto 
(op. cit., pp. 122-5) in support of the linguistic unity of the 
Italiei ends with a warning against undue faith in them. It may 
not be out of place, however, to call attention to Pliny’s mention 
(N. H., III, 5, 68) of the Auzimates in a long list of Campanian 
local and ethnie names. 1 have already mentioned Auximum in 
Picenum as the source of an inscription which seems to afford 
a parallel to the Volscian sign for a palatalized c. The name 
Inieramna is also of interest, occurring in the Volscian territory 
as well as in Umbria, while there was an Interamnia in Pice- 
num; but the existence of an Interamnium in Bruttium does 
nothing io advance the general line of argument in this paper, 
and in every case we must probably assume that Inter- repre- 
sents a latinizing of the dialectic *Ander- (the name is not found 
in any dialect text) ; at least this view seems preferable to view- 
ing Inter- as reflecting a Latinian sub-stratum. More signifi- 
cant than the distribution of individual place-names may be the 
use of suffixes to form names denoting the inhabitants of the 
places. The suffix -&-, especially in forms like Arpinas, Arpi- 
nates, bears closely on our problem. Conway ** has not only 
given detailed figures, but has pointed out the significance of 
the distribution of these names for Volscian-Umbrian connec- 
tions. Among the form-classes which he tabulates 10 ont of 42 
Volscian ethnica and 35 out of 78 Umbrian ethnica use -/-, and 
no other national groups where totals of 15 or more are involved 
show such a high ratio. A casual examination of the -dti-forms 
for Italy in general in Pliny, N. H., III, 5, or in Conway’s lists 
of place-names, or, for dialect texts, in von Planta, II, p. 51, will 
show that the suffix in question is particularly favored when 
-enas, -vnas, -nates results: that is, in such correspondences as 
Capena: Capenates, Aquinum: Aquinates, and in fact a large 
majority of the rather thinly scattered ethnica in -ates from 
southern Italy will be found to be of this type. Since over 
half of the Volscian examples also are in -nates, we must not 
overwork the ethnica in making a comparison with Umbrian. 


21 Atti del Congresso internazionale di scienze storiche (Rome, 1903- 
5), pp. 14, 15, 18; Cambridge Ancient History, IV (New York, 1926), 
p. 460a. The statistical tables are based on and may be supplemented 
by the lists of place-names in the Italic Dialects, I, passim. 
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How far the suffix -ati- is significant in itself and how far it 
is merely a reflex of certain tendencies to form town-names in 
-na and -num it is hard to say, and various complicating factors 
make exact statistical method very difficult here despite Con- 
way's excellent lists. Yet in general it may be said that the 
Umbrian and Volscian areas tend to favor the type T'rebia: 
Trebiates, Asisium: Asisinates, Tadinum: Tadinates, ete., while 
the Oscan-speaking areas to the south favor the suffix -no.-. In 
fact even for the Volscian territory the suffix -no- is in terms of 
actual numbers much more frequent (29 out of 42) than -t-, 
whose frequency is thus purely relative. On the origin of the 
ethnic suffix -żi- I refrain from comment, but its frequency in 
the far north of Italy (20? examples among the Ligures) is 
striking when observed in the light of Kretschmer’s theory ?? 
of a migration of Umbri into Liguria. 

Other lines of investigation might be followed in the attempt 
to find still more features of language or culture common to the 
Umbrians and Volscians. Archaeological questions I have left 
untouched, and in regard to religious cults I make only brief 
mention of several whose geographical limits agree with the area 
in which we are interested. Feronia was an Etruscan goddess 
whose cult was introduced into Rome from Capena. It flour- 
ished also among the Picenes, Umbrians, Vestinians, Sabines, 
and Volscians, but not among the Oscans nor in most parts of 
Latium proper.? The goddess Marica, who was especially wor- 
shipped at Minturnae, and whose tentative identification with 
Diana or with Venus need not concern us here, reappears in 
Pisaurum on one of a well-known group of early Latin dedi- 
catory inscriptions (C. I. L., XI, 6296), but we cannot be certain 
that the cult was indigenous, since a Roman colony was estab- 
lished there in 184 B. C. The goddess Vesuna, known from 
several references in Iguvine Table IV, reappears in the Mar- 
sian-Latin dedication Conway, 264 == von Planta, 308, and in 
Conway’s Volscian, 253 — von Planta’s Marsian, 242. 

Among all the evidence diseussed up to this point a certain 


22 Ql., € XI (1933), p. 120. 

23 Wissowa, R.-E., VI, pp. 2217-19; Religion und Kultus der Römer 
(Munich, 1912), pp. 285 f.; E. C. Evans, Cults of Sabine Territory 
(American Academy in Rome, 1939), passim. 

24 Livy, XXXIX, 44, 10. 
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amount can be set aside as questionable. Those who prefer to 
see a closer connection between the Volscians and their Oscan- 
speaking neighbors might emphasize such points of cultural 
agreement as the magisterial title med(d)1vz, found on the Veli- 
trae bronze and among the Oscan-speaking nations but not in 
Umbria. Yet the cumulative weight of the evidence is so 
strong that Conway 9 was surely not in error in insisting on a 
very close connection between Volscians and Umbrians. The 
present paper attempts to show that certain other nations, es- 
pecially the Marsians, shared some of the features establishing 
the connection, and the accompanying table is an attempt to 
present the evidence schematically.” 


SOME PHONOLOGICAL AND ONOMASTIC FEATURES. 


OSCAN UMBRIAN  VOLSOIAN MARSIAN PIOENE OTHER 


die — + + n rustic and 
late Latin 

ki > ci — J- =f- 4-? 

-st > -s — T + 

loss of 

final d — Hd- + 4? Latin 
Marrucinian 

$i veryrare + ` +4? 

original — + -~+ if asf 

ns > -f is ace, pl. 

ad- > ar- -— + + (+) Latin 


25 A, Rosenberg, Der Staat der alten Italiker (Berlin, 1913), pp. 15-30. 

26 Atti del Congresso, p. 11, where his stemma showing the grouping 
of dialects joins Umbrian and Volscian together, with Oscan one degree 
removed. 

27 .l. shows the presence of the feature in question. -— shows the 
positive absence of the feature in question. ( ) indicate that the 
conditions for the sound-change in question are slightly different. 
Absence of any notation means that the evidence provides us with no 
answer. The presentation in the table is necessarily very suceinct, and 
reference must be made to the sections where the various phenomena 
are diseussed. The section on -ns > -f is of course applicable only if 
asif is taken as accus. pl.; for -ns of other origins Oscan and Umbrian 
do not disagree. , 
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OSCAN UMBRIAN  VOLSCIAN MARSIAN PICENE OTHER 
onomastic : 
formula 
of type 
Be. Se. 
Cosuties — + + +? +7 Aequian? 
ethnic 
of type 220ut 35out l0out  4out out 
Arpindas of 207 of 73 of 42 of 9 of 34 
selected Interamna Interamna Interamnia | Interamnium 
place-names in Bruttium 
Auaimates? Ausimum 


The linguistic connection between the Volscian and Umbrian 
dialects is too close to be explained merely by the spread of 
isoglosses from a center, especially when the separation of the 
two areas is taken into account. There is no strong tradition 
of a migration of Umbrians toward southern Latium, yet some- 
thing of the sort must have taken place. According to Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Ant. Eom., VII, 2, 1, the city of Cumae was 
the victim of an unsuccessful attack by Etruscans, Umbrians, 
and Daunians in the year of the archonship of Miltiades in the 
64th Olympiad (—524/3). Whether the Umbrians partici- 
pating in this attack came from the north or were already 
residents of the interior of Campania is not quite clear,” but 
the mere presence of Umbrians in southern Italy at this time has 
some interest for our argument. Devoto ?® decides on the last 
part of the sixth century.as the probable time for the Volscian 
migration into the region between Latium proper and Campania, 
and their route was the valley of the Liris. The problem now 
is to establish connecting links between the Volscians and the 
Umbrians far to the north. 

Unfortunately the inscription from Antinum (Conway, 253 
== yon Planta, 242), which might be most representative for the 
Marsian dialect, proves to be an unsafe piece of evidence because 
its very language has caused some *° to regard it as Volscian, 
while in support of their view they cite Livy, IV, 57,7... caest 


28 See P. N. Ure, C. A. H., IV, p. 117, who speaks of the aggressors as 
* Etruscans and other barbarian invaders of Campania.” 

29 Op. cit., p. 137. 

s0 Mommsen, op. cit, p. 321; Conway, Italic Dialects, p. 269; von 
Planta and most others class it as Marsian. 
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, ad Antius hostes; victor exercitus depopulatus Volscum agrum; 
castellum ad lacum Fucinum expugnatum, and suppose that 
Antinum rather than Antium is meant, and that Antinum, 
which was generally reckoned as a Marsian e must at one time 
have been under Volseian control. No other Marsian inscription 
shows the patronymic between the praenomen and nomen, and in 
fact nearly all:are in a language basically Latin. Typically 
Umbrian features in Marsian, however, are: monophthongization 
in ijouies pucl. (Conway, 260 b == von Planta, 244) with -es 
< -ots; apur (Conway, 267 == von Planta, 307) with -r < -d as 
in Umb. ar-:< ad-; the name of the town Cerfenma with -rf- 
« -r$-.9i 

For Aéquian we are, if possible, even more in the dark than 
for Marsian. The poorly attested inscription from Collemag- 
giore (Conway, II, p. 532, no. 45* — von Planta, 277) is be- 
lieved: to be a forgery, as mentioned above, although it is rather 
curious that the forger should have arranged the parts of the 
name according to the Umbrian-Volscian formula instead of in 
the usual Latin order. An inscription from Nesce (Conway, II, 
p. 531, no. 43* — von Planta, 278), which might have some 
interest because of the case-ending in hereklew is also regarded 
as a forgery. | 

The Sabine material is exceptionally difficult to deal with, both 
because of the searcity of non-Latin inseriptions and because of 
the looseness in the traditional use of the term Sabine. Perhaps 
no better illustration of this freedom of usage ean be offered 
than the fact that the Sabine dialect has been cited both as the 
bridge over which rhotacism spread from Umbrian into Latin * 
and as the source of a number of words in Latin which fail to 
show rhotacism.?? I have hitherto avoided mention of rhotacism 
in this article simply because our remains of the Volscian 
dialect, the main center of interest, fail to show evidence either 
for or against 15,9* but where Sabine is concerned, we should not 


"i Buck, §115, 2; von Planta, I, pp. 487-93. The name Cerfennia 
occurs in C.I.D., IX, 5973. The initial C is proof neither for nor 
against palatalization. 

3? Devoto, op. cit., p. 169. 

33 Ernout, op. cit., pp. 73 f. 

34 esaristrom is no evidence for its failure to oecur, because the inter- 
voealie s may be dissimilatory, as sometimes assumed in Lat. miser 


- 
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expect absolute uniformity at an early period in a dialect extend- 
ing over mountainous country from the Tiber nearly to the 
Adriatic. The single inscription of any consequence classed 
as Sabine in von Planta's collection (280, mesene flusare poime- 
nien atrno aunom hiretum) shows no striking parallels with 
Umbrian or Volscian. Its exact provenance is uncertain, but 
in any case.it comes from a region well to the east, in the 
Aternus valley, and in fact Conway (no. 248) classes it with 
the Vestinian inscriptions. For possible Umbrian-Sabine con- 
nections more can be learned from the statements of ancient 
writers than from the phonology of the above inscription or of 
the Sabine glosses. The word dira is cited by Seryius on Aen., 
ITI, 235 as an Umbrian and Sabine equivalent of mala, but 
there is no assurance in the d--< dy-** that the word cannot 
be Osean also. cyprum, cited by Varro, L. L., V, 159, as Sabine 
for bonum, is generally equated with cubrar in the divine name 
Cubrar Matrer on the Umbrian inscription from Fossato di Vico 
(Conway, 354 == yon Planta, 295). More important than these 
lexical coincidences, which may have had a much wider dialectal 
range, is the statement of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. 
Rom., II, 49, Zyvddoros § 6 Tpokyvos cvyypadets * * * 'Onflpikobs 
EOvos avOuyevés ioropet TÓ py mpõrov oikoa wept Tiv kKkaAovpévqv 
“‘Pearivyy: ékeiücy 9€ trò TleAaoyay efeAaoGevras eis radrny aducéoBat 
Tiv yaw év0a viv olkovot Kal peraBaddvras aya TO Téxw Tobvopa Xaft- 
vous é£ "OpBpixdv apocayopevOnva.** The Umbrian Sabines of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus may have formed one of a series of 
dialectal groups reaching from Umbria to the country of the 
Volscians, but the Latin and Umbrian rhotacism must have 
spread subsequent to the time assumed for the southward migra- 


(which, however, Ernout, op. cit., pp. 197 f., explains differently); asif 
is of uncertain origin and meaning and its s may be & geminate written 
single, as is indeed the case for Cosuties. 

35 Substantially the same view is expressed by Devoto, op. cit., pp. 
119 f. 

3 Von Planta, I, pp. 413f. and the etymological dictionaries of 
Walde? and Meillet-Ernout, s. v. On the whole question of dirus and its 
alleged Umbrian origin see Whatmough, Lang., XXVI (1950), p. 301. 

37 post ovyypaeès excidisse obdevds Dcórepos, Zafivovs uotpav elvat dmo- 
gaivey rob c. Ambrosch, radatés vel Aóyov dios c. Kiessling óufpucob £üvovs 
ab0vyeveis O corr. Reiske. 
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tion and may never have reached the Volscian dialect.28 The 
source of the Latin words commonly alleged to be Sabine, as 
well as of von Planta's inscription no. 280, if it is really Sabine, 
may have been a non-rhotacizing dialect in the eastern part of 
the Sabine territory. 

The possibility of bringing Picenum into the dialect group 
with Umbrian and Volscian depends largely on the interpreta- 
tion of the East Italic or Old Sabellian inscriptions. Von 
Dlumenthal?? subjected several of these texts to a searching 
examination on the basis of membership in the Oscan-Umbrian 
division of the Italie group. The presumable cases of special 
agreement with Umbrian are: dat. sg. in -e in the 2nd decl. 
name Paude Pepie (Whatmough, 351 = von Planta, 285) ; loss 
of final d, as in estu (Wh, 350), Umb. este, este, Lat. istud; e 
(Wh, 348) — Umb. et, et, Lat. et, against Osc. inim; 3rd decl. 
abl. sg. ehveli with case-ending as in Umbrian and Latin against 
Oscan, which uses the 2nd decl. ending; patronymic between 
praenomen and nomen in Petr. H: Püpün- (Wh, 351 = vPI, 
285), Tetis : T. Kim : Alies (Wh, 352 == vP], 283). In the 
preservation of final -m and in the development of anaptyxis the 
` dialect of these inscriptions seems closer to Oscan than to 
Umbrian. The classification of the dialect as belonging to the 
Oscan-Umbrian sub-group is upheld by Vetter (GL, XX [1932], 
pp. 24-6) and its special kinship with Umbrian is affirmed by 
Brandenstein (#.-£., XX, 1 [1941], p. 1190). The hypothesis 
of such a connection offers many attractive possibilities and may 
some day turn out to be correct, but the normal difficulties in 
interpreting the non-Latin inscriptions of Picenum are aggra- 
vated by the mutilated condition of the writing and by the 
uncertain value of some of the characters themselves. It is 
partly for this reason that I have thought it best not to in- 
corporate the alleged Umbrian features of the dialect into the 
various paragraphs in the first part of the article. It is es- 


38 Rhotacism was completed in Latin around 350 B.C. (Kent, op. cit., 
$854, 166; Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, §166). 
In Umbrian it was already in effect at the time of the oldest Iguvine 
Tables, which few scholars place earlier than the fourth century B.C. 

$9 T.F., XLVII (1929), pp. 48-72. For convenience I follow his 
reading of the inscriptions here, but it must be borne in mind that the 
phonological and morphological features here discussed can be no more 
certain than the readings on which they depend. 
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pecially significant that Whatmough in the Prae-Italic Dialects 
and in the Foundations of Roman Italy, both published after the 
appearance of von Blumenthal’s article, still does not treat the 
inscriptions in question as Umbrian. 

The results of this investigation may be summarized with a 
few conclusions and comments. The existence of the Velitrae 
bronze, despite the uncertainty of many details of interpretation, 
is a piece of good fortune, since to it we owe almost all our 
knowledge of the Volscian dialect. The similarity between the 
language of this inscription and that of the Iguvine Tables is 
very great, and the idea of a close connection between the 
speakers of the two dialects receives additional confirmation from 
some evidence outside of the inscription, so that we must assume 
a migration of Umbrians to the region between Latium proper 
and Campania. The lack of any Marsian, Aequian, or Sabine 
texts comparable to the Velitrae bronze as dialect monuments 
may be an unfortunate accident, but more probably it is a result 
of early Roman expansion. In any case this region, lying as it 
does in the very center of Italy, must have been peculiarly 
susceptible to overlapping of dialectal strata and crossing of 
isoglosses. Here northern dialects predominantly Umbrian in 
character must have been contiguous with or have been superim- 
posed upon closely related southern dialects of the type known 
to us chiefly as Oscan and Paelignian, and Latin, more remote 
from both of them, came into collision with them and eventually 
superseded them. Yet even with the very little that we know 
of Marsian, Aequian, and Sabine we find an occasional hint of 
characteristics that seem to mark them as connecting links 
between Umbrian and Volscian. For Picenum there are rather 
many indications of Umbrian connection, but every individual 
piece of evidence is quite uncertain. At the present time it seems 
safe only to admit the possibility of an Italic dialect akin to 
Umbrian in parts of Picenum, and at the same time not to 
ignore the strong indications of a population largely Illyrian in 
culture and language.*° ) 


JAMES W. POULTNEY. 
Tum JouNs Horxins UNIVERSITY. 


4 On this question see Whatmough, Foundations of Roman Italy, 
especially pp. 240-1, 253-8. 


ALCUIN'S EPITAPH OF HADRIAN L* 
A Study In Carolingian Epigraphy. 


Alcuin is the author of many metrical inscriptions (tituli) 
for the altars and walls of churches and monasteries, and for 
epitaphs * and book dedications. None of his biographers has 
paid proper attention to this aspect of his many-sided activities. 
But even in the role of epigrapher, the versatile Anglo-Saxon is 
deserving of our interest. Edmond Le Blant? initiated the 
critical appraisal of Alcuin’s epigraphic work, but since 1856 
the subject has been neglected. There is sufficient material 
available to speak not only of the much discussed Scriptorium 
of Tours but also of the Epigraphie School of Tours. The best- 
known inscription of the school is the epitaph of Pope Hadrian 
I (772-795), placed on his tomb at Rome upon the request of 
Charlemagne. J. B. de Rossi * concludes that the lapidary work- 
manship and the style of the inscription are without equal 
among contemporary epigraphic products of Rome or elsewhere. 
Its well-executed Roman square capital is fashioned after older 
Roman inscriptions, many of which were undoubtedly still extant 
at Tours during the time of Alcuin (796-804).5 

The metrical epitaph consists of thirty-nine elegiacs and one 
dateline. There are never more than forty full-sized capitals to 


* For more on Aleuin see my forthcoming study “The Via Regia of 
Charlemagne. The Rhetoric of Alcuin as a Treatise on Kingship.” I 
am indebted to Professor Harry Caplan and to Professor James Hutton 
of Cornell University for critical reading of this paper. 

* Of. J. B. de Rossi, “ Tituli et epitaphia vetera mixta carminibus 
Alcuini,” Inscriptiones Christianae Vrbis Romae Septimo Saeculo Anti- 
quiores, II, 1 (Rome, 1888), pp. 280-2. 

2 Inscriptions Chrétiennes de la Gaule antérieures aw VIIIe Siécle, I 
(Paris, 1856), pp. exxxiii-iv. 

* C. Chevalier, Les Fouilles de Saint-Martin de Tours (Tours, 1888). 

** L'Inseription du Tombeau d'Hadrien I, composée et gravée en 
France par ordre de Charlemagne," École Française de Rome, Mélanges 
d'Archéologie et d'Histoire, VIII (1888), pp. 478-501. 

5 See J. Boussard, “ Étude sur la ville de Tours du Ier au IVe siécle,” 
Revue des Études Anciennes, L (1948), pp. 312-29; H. Auvray, “ La 
Touraine Gallo-Romaine,” Bulletin de la Société Archéologique de 
Touraine, XXVII (1938). 
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a verse. ‘The space-saving ligatures of two letters (litterae 
contiguae) * are identical with those in inscriptions of the early 
Roman empire. In addition to the ordinary capital T, we thus 
encounter the archaic form of the letter as used during the 
empire, the heightened T, which extends above the upper rim of 
the letters so that its transverse line is above the preceding and 
the following capitals. The same form of the letter is used for 
the ligature of T and R, in which case the rounded arch of R is 
below the right branch of the elevated crossbeam of the letter, 
while the normal-sized T is used for the ligature of T and E. 
Other space-saving devices are the insertion of a small capital 
in the cavity of a rounded, large capital (litterae insertae) such 
as v in Q and C, and A in C, and finally the small capitals A, o, 1, 
suspended halfway between two normal-sized letters. The 
nomina sacra of the inscription are identical with those occurring 
in manuscripts from the Scriptorium of Tours.” The signifi- 
cance of the use by the engraver of two different ways of writing 
KAROLVS seems to have escaped the attention of de Rossi. The 
name is written KAROLVS (v. 24) and KAoLVS (v. 17). 
The occurrence of the second spelling in an inscription which 
originated, literally and technically, upon the request of the 
Frankish king, possesses more than a merely epigraphic mean- 
ing. The monogram spelling resembles the legend on the coins 
of Charlemagne.? The publie display of such a nomisma nominis 
nostrt was an exclusive royal prerogative, a fact which was 
undoubtedly known to the engraver of the inscription. 

The question that interests us is the disputed authorship of 
the inscription. Some scholars ascribe it to Charlemagne, re- 
lying on v. 17: 


POST PATREM LACRIMANS KAROLVS HAEC CARMINA SCRIBSI, 


? See the lists of ligatures in Réné Cagnat, Cours d'Épigraphie Latine 
(4th ed., Paris, 1914), pp. 24-26; J. E. Sandys, Latin Bpigrophy (2nd 
ed., by S. G. Campbell, Cambridge, 1927), p. 52. 

7H. K. Rand, Studies in the Script of Tours, II (Cambridge, Mass., 
1934), pp. 44-45. 

8 See the reproductions of Carolingian coins in Dictionnaire d'Arché- 
ologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, III (Paris, 1913), 685; Anatole de 
Barthélemy, “Les Monnaies de Charlemagne,” in A. Vétault, Charle- 
magne (3rd ed., Tours, 1888), pp. 523-30; Capitulare Francofurtense of 
194, M. G. H., Concilia, I, p. 166, art. V: nomisma nominis nostri. 
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others assume Alcuin’s authorship or reserve their judgment. 
Orazio Marucchi? ascribes it to the king, Arthur Kleinclausz *° 
to Alcuin. The Bollandist Ianning?' suggested the authorship 
of Alcuin on the basis of seven locutions in the epitaph for 
which he adduced parallels from the poems of Aleuin. L. 
Duchesne +? mentioned Alcuin with reservation, while E. K. 
Rand +? concluded with de Rossi that the Anglo-Saxon is indeed 
the author of Hadrian’s epitaph. Ernst Dümmler 14 who noticed 
three stylistic parallels between the inscription and Aleuin’s 
poetry, but not those previously listed by Ianning, did not in- 
clude the metrical inscription among the poems of Alcuin. His 
edition of the epitaph is not based on the epigraphic evidence, 
but on the transmission in manuscripts. One of these contains 
a revision of the original text. Diimmler accordingly reads v. 14: 


Urbis et orbis honor, inclyta Roma, tuas, 


while the inscription offers: 
VRBS CAPVT ORBIS HONOR INCLYTA ROMA TYAS. 


The scribe of the manuscript used by Diimmler in this instance 
thus revised Alcuin’s words after the epitaph of Hadrian I com- 
posed by Alcuin’s friend Theodulph of Orléans,” Super Sepul- 
chrum Hadriani Papae, v. 9: 


Tu decus ecclesiae, fax splendens urbis et orbis. 
The following edition of Hadrian’s epitaph!9 endeavors to 


° Christian Epigraphy (tr. by J. A. Willis, Cambridge, 1912), p. 455. 

19 Alcuin (Paris, 1948), p. 248; see my review in Speculum, XXIV 
(1949), pp. 587-90. 

11 Acta Sanctorum Junii, VII, 2 (1867), pp. 98-100. 

3? Le Liber Pontificalis, I (Paris, 1886), p. 553. 

48 Studies in the Script of Tours, I (Cambridge, Mass., 1929), p. 41. 

u M. G. H., Poetae, I, pp. 112-13. 

15 Tbid., pp. 489-90, no. XXVI. 

1* See de Rossi (note 4), pp. 478-9, and the facsimile of the inserip- 
tion provided by him; L. Duchesne (note 12), p. 523; Fedor Sehneider 
und Walther Holtzmann, Die Epitaphien der Püpste und andere stadt- 
römische Inschriften (Texte zur Kulturgeschichte des Mittelalters, VI 
[Rome, 1933]); Ferdinand Gregorovius, Le Tombe dei Papi (sec. ed. 
ital. riv. et ampl. da C. Hülsen, Rome, 1931); H. Leclereq, “ Épitaphe 
d'Hadrien Ier," Dictionnaire d'Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, 
VI (Paris, 1925), 1964-7; also XIII (1937), 1255-64; an English trans- 
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prove the authorship of Alcuin on the basis of the numerous 
parallels between the inscription and Alcuin’s poetry." 


The Epitaph of Pope Hadrian I (772-795) 
(today in the Portico of St. Peter’s at Rome) 


1 Hie pater ecclesiae, Romae decus, inclytus auctor 
Hadrianus requiem papa beatus habet. 
Vir cui vita Deus, pietas lex, gloria Christus, 
Pastor apostolicus, promptus ad omne bonum, 
5 Nobilis ex magna genitus iam gente parentum, 
Sed sacris longe nobilior meritis, 
Exornare studens devoto pectore pastor, 
Semper ubique suo templa sacrata Deo, 
Ecclesias donis, populos et dogmate sancto 
10 Imbw et cunctis pandit ad astra viam. 
Pauperibus largus, nulli pietate secundus, 
Et pro plebe sacris pervigil in precibus, 
Doctrinis, opibus, muris erexerat arces, 
Urbs caput orbis honor, inclyta Roma, tuas. 
15 Mors cui ml nocuit, Christi quae morte perempta est, 
lanua sed vitae mox melioris erat. 
Post patrem lacrimans Karolus haec carmina scribsi, 
Tu mihi dulcis amor, te modo plango, pater. 
Tu memor esto mei, sequitur te mens mea semper, 
20 Cum Christo teneas regna, beata, pola. 

Te clerus, populus magno dilexit amore, 
Omnibus unus amor, optime praesul, eras. 
Nomina tungo simul titulis, clarissime, nostra, 
Hadrianus Karolus, rex ego tuque pater. 

25 Quisque legas versus, devoto pectore supplex: 
* Amborum mitis, dic, miserere Deus.’ 
Haee tua nune teneat requies, carissime, membra, 
Cum sanctis anima gaudeat alma Dei. 


lation of Hadrian’s epitaph is provided by Jacob Isidor Mombert, 
A History of Charles the Great. (New York, 1886), pp. 337-8. 
17 Abbreviations used in the commentary: 


C. L. H. — Carmina Latina Hpigraphica, ed. Buecheler and Lom- 
matzsch; 

de Rossi — J. B. de Rossi, Inscriptiones Christianae Vrbis Romae, 
I-II, 1 (Rome, 1888); 

Diehl — Ernestus Diehl, Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae Vete- 


res, I-III (Berlin, 1926-1931) ; 
Fortunatus — Venantius Fortunatus, ed. Friedrich Leo, M. G. H., Auc- 
tores Antiquissima, IV, 1; IV, 2, ed. Bruno Krusch, 
Ianning — Acta Sanctorum Junii, VII, 2 (1867), p. 99; 
Dümmler — M. G.H., Poetae, I, p. 112. 
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Ultima quippe tuas donec tuba clamet in aures, 
Principe cum Petro surge videre Deum. 

Auditurus eris vocem, scio, iudicis almam: 
‘Intra nunc domini gaudia magna tui? 

Tunc memor esto tut nati, pater optime, posco: 
“Cum patre, die, (natus pergat et iste meus.’ 

O pete regna, pater felix, caelestia Christi; 
Inde tuum precibus ausiliare gregem. 

Dum sol ignicomo rutilus splendescit ab aze, 
Laus tua, sancte pater, semper in orbe manet. 

Sedit beatae memoriae Hadrianus papa 
Annos XXIII menses X dies XVII obiit VII Kalendas 

lanuarias. : 


Romae decus] Cf. Publ. Optat. Porfyrius, Carmina, X, 21 ed. Elsa 
Kluge (Teubner, 1926): Concordi saeclo Romae decus; li, 19: 
Alme, salus orbis, Romae decus, inclyta, fama; 
ef. Aleuin in Poem on York, v. 455 (p. 179): 
Inclyta fama viri nec solum iure Britannos 
inlustrat populos. Cf, Bede, Hist. Ecel., III, 13. 
inclytus auctor] Alcuin, Epit. Pauli Monachi Turonensis, CXIII, 
17 (p. 344), cited by Ianning: 
Mox Martinus amor rapuit me inclitus auctor; 
Vita Willibrordi, IT, 3, 1 (p. 210): 
Crescere Pippinus dum viderat inclytus auctor; 
in Poem addressed to Paulinus of Aquileia, XVII, 14 (p. 239), 
cited by Ianning: 
O laus Ausoniae, patriae decus, inclytus auctor; 
Epit. Civitatis Papiae, M. G. H., Poetae, I, p. 102, no. I, 1, 3: 
Et pater et pastor, patriae decus, inclitus auctor; | 
ef. Virgil, Aen., VIT, 184: Dardanus . .. pater urbis et auctor. 


Pastor apostolicus] Alcuin, XLV, 69 (p. 259); Vita Willibrordi 
TI, 3, 6 (p. 210). 
promptius ad omne bonum] Vita Willibrordi, IT, 34, 38 (p. 219), 
cited by Dümmler; in two epitaphs: XCIX, 13, 4 (p. 325), and 
XCII, 2, 6 (p. 319): Hie decus eeclesiae, promptus in omne 
bonum; Aleuin's model is Fortunatus, II, 11, 19-20: 

Ecclesiae fultor, laus regum, pastor egentum, 

Cura sacerdotum, promptus ad omne bonum; 
the locution occurs in the following Carolingian epitaphs: Wp. 
Folradi, ed. M. G.H., Poetae, I, p. 404, no. XII, 14, cited by 
Dümmler; Hp. Grimoaldi, p. 430, 16; Ep. Godefridi, M. G. H., 
Poetae, II, p. 652, no. IV, 6; Diehl, 4766, 4 (Rome), without 
reference to Fortunatus. 


Alcuin, Vita Willibrordi, II, 33, 1-2 (p. 218), cited by Diimmiler; 
Nobilis iste fuit magna de gente sacerdos, 
Sed magnis multis nobilior meritis; 
in the Poem on York, vv. 752-4 (p. 186): 
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Accepit sponsam Adiltrudam nomine dictam, 

Nobilium genitam regali stirpe parentum, 

Nobilior longe casta quae mente manebat; 
ibid., vv. 1250-1 (p. 197): 

Hie fuit Ecgbertus regali stirpe creatus, 

Nobilium coram saeclo radice parentum, 

Sed domino coram meritis praeclarior almis. 


Alcuin uses consistently the figure of antimetabole in these char- 
acterizations; see also Otto Weinreich, “Ueber einige pane- 
gyrische Topoi der Schénheits- und Charakterschilderung,” 
Würzburger Jahrbücher für die Altertumswissenschaft, 1 (1946), 
pp. 121-3. Aleuin’s source is Fortunatus, IV, 8, 11-12: 
Nobilis antiquo veniens de germine patrum, 
Sed magis in Christo nobilior meritis; 
Nobilis et merito nobiliore potens (IV, 13, 4); 
Nobilis antiqua decurrens prole parentum, 
Nobilior gestis nune super astra manet (IV, 2, 5); 
Nobilitas in gente sua cui celsa refulsit 
Atque suls meritis additur alter honor (IV, 26, 37). 


Ezornare studens] Alcuin in the Poem on York, v. 1027 (p. 192): 
Heornans ovibus Christi studiosus alendis; 
devote pectore] Alcuin, ibid., v. 1256 (p. 197): 
Pauperibus tribuens devoto pectore gazas; 
Alcuin, LXVIII, 22 (p. 287); Sedulius, Carm. Pasch. V, 350; 
Iuveneus, Evang. Libri Quattuor, I, 610; Diehl, 611, 1 (Rome). 


Semper ubique] A favorite locution of Alcuin; cf. CXIII, 30 
(p. 344), cited by Ianning: 
Vosque valete mei semper ubique deo; 
Atque dies nostros precibus rege semper ubique 
(XCIX, 12, 11); 
Semper ubique vale, die die, duleissime David, 
David amor Flacci, semper ubique vale 
(XXXVII, 7-8, p. 252); 
Semper ubique deo, peto, vos estote fideles 
(X, 16, p. 230) ; 
cf. Act. Apost., 24, 3: Semper et ubique suscepimus. 
templa sacrata deo] Alcuin, LXIX, 118 (p. 290) ; Ovid, Fasti, I, 
106: templa dicata deis. 


Aleuin in the Poem on York, v. 275, p. 175: 
Extruit ecolesias donisque exornat opimis; 
ibid., v. 1228, p. 196: 
Ecclesias alias donis ornavit opimis. 
Aleuin in the Poem on York, v. 1652, p. 206: 
Imbuit et primis uteumque verenter ab annis; 
ef, C. L. E., 669, 2 (Rome): ... fecit ad astra viam; ef. Pro- 
pertius, IIT, 18, 34: ab humana cessit in astra viam. 4 
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ll Pauperibus largus] Alcuin, Versus ad Leonem Papam, XV, 6 
(p. 238) : 
Pauperibus largus, clarus honore pio; 
Ad Friducinum, XLVI, 14 (p. 259): 
Pauperibus lorgus ceu miserisque pater; 
in the Poem on York, v. 269 (p. 175): 
Pauperibus largus, parcus sibi, dives in omnes; 
ibid., v. 1018 (p. 192): 
Pauperibus largus, sibimet sed semper egenus; 
cf. Epitaph of Pope Felix IV, Diehl, 986, 5 (Rome): 
Pauperibus largus, miseris solatia praestans; 
epitaph of Marea, Diehl, 989, 9 (Rome): 
Pauperibus largus vixisti, nulla reservans; 
sylloge of Tours, ed. de Rossi, II, 1, p. 67, no. 25, 3-4: 
Pauperibus larga distribuere manu; 
sylloge of Verdun, Diehl, 1135, 7 (Rome): 
Largus pauperibus dives tibi carus amicis; 
Diehl, 1678, 11 (Vienne): 
Semper devota suis, pauperibus larga; 
epitaph Siconis principis of 832, M. G. H., Poetae, 11, 648, no. 2, 36: 
Largus et in cunctis pouperibusque pius; 
epitaph of Hugo Lausannensis episcopus (d. 1038), M. G. H., Scrip- 
tores, XXIV, p. 799, 25: 
Pauperibus largus fuerat viduisque maritus; 
Pseudo-Turpin, epitaph of Roland, M. G.H., Poetae, I, p. 110, 10: 
Largus pauperibus, prodigus hospitibus. 
Cf. Arator, Act. Apost., I, 835: pauperibus quae larga fuit; Bede, 
Hist. Eccl., IIT, 6: pauperibus et... largus. 


ll nulli pietate secundus] Alcuin, CIX, 24, 11 (p. 340), cited by 
lanning: 
Vir pius et prudens, nulli pietate secundus; 
Aleuin, Vita Willibrordi, II, 4, 3 (p. 210): 
Vir bonus et prudens, nulli pietate secundus; 
ef. Alexander Riese, Anthologia Latina, I (1894), p. 8, cited by 
Dümmler: 
Vir magnus bello, nulli pietate secundus; 
epitaph of Louis the Pious of 840, M. G. H., Poetae, II, p. 654, 5: 
Hie fidus, fortis, nulli pietate secundus; 
ef. Fortunatus, IV, 9, 11-13: 
Egregius, nulli de nobilitate secundus; 
Virgil, Aen., XI, 441: ulli veterum virtute secundus. 
12 Alcuin, XCI, 2, 3 (p. 317): 
Pervigiles precibus iam, vos insistite sacris; 
in the Poem on York, v. 1196, p. 195: 
At vigil in precibus perstabat nocte sacerdos; 
XCI, 3, 7 (p. 318): 
Pervigil idcirco magnum tibi conde triumphum. 
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Aleuin, XXV, 1, 1-3 (p. 245), cited by Ianning: 

Salve, Roma potens, mundi decus, inclyta mater; 

Et caput orbis, honor magnus, Leo papa valeto. 
XXI, 5 (p. 242), cited by Ianning: 

Urbs, caput orbis, habet te maxima Roma magistrum; 
XLV, 31, 68 (p. 258), TX, 37 (p. 230): 

Roma, caput mundi, mundi decus, aurea Roma; 
Vite Willbrordi, Y, 32 ed. Wilhelm Levison, M. G.H., Scriptores 
Rerum Merovingicarum, VII, p. 139, 7: Roma urbs, orbis caput; 
ef. Ovid, Fasti, V, 93: hie, ubi nune Roma est, orbis caput; Amor., 
I, 15, 26: Roma triumphati dum caput orbis erit; Met, XV, 435; 
Trist, III, 5, 46. The Roman Church is called by Hadrian in 
letters to Charlemagne: caput totius mundi; see Code» Carolinus, 
ed. Gundlach, M. G. H., Epistolae Meroving, et Karolini Aevi, I, 72, 
pp. 602-3, no. 94, p. 636, 5. 
inclyta Roma] Virgil, Aen. VI, 781; Prudentius, Contra ora- 
tionem Symmachi, I, 553; II, 357; Alcuin was familiar with Pru- 
dentius; see CXXHI, 13 (p. 350): 

Cur Tyrio corpus 4nhias nestirier astro, 
and Prudentius, Peristephanon, 388: corporisque piis inhias; Psy- 
chomachia, 39: floribus ardentique iubet vestirier ostro; ef. Virgil, 
Georg., III, 17: Ego Tyrio conspectus in ostro; Ovid, Ep., XII, 179; 
Met., X, 211. 


Alcuin, XXII, 3, 7 (p. 319): 

Sed quem Christus amat, ili mors nulla nocebit; 
ef. I. Cor. 15, 54-55; Diehl, 64, 7 (Rome): nil tibi mors nocuit; 
Diehl, 244, 9 (Rome): non multum, mors dira, noces ; Diehl, 170,7 
(Salerno): sed tibi nil potuit mors haec tam saeva nocere; Epitaph. 
Mari episcopi Aventicensis, ed. Th. Mommsen, M.G.H., Auct. 
Antt., XI, p. 227: 

Mors infesta ruens quamvis ex lege parentis, 

Moribus instruetis nulla nocere potest; 
C. L. E., 1361, 8 (Ansa, Lugdunensis): mors nihil est; Epit. Gri- 
moaldi of 807, M. G. H., Poetae, Y, p. 43, 37: 

Mors tibi non noeuit; 
cf. Lucretius, III, 830 on the folly of the fear of death: 

Nil igitur mors est ad nos neque pertinet hilum. 
morte perempta]  Draeontius, De laudibus Dei, I, 649: 

Ac sine morte tamen vitali in morte perempta; 
Virgil, Aen. VI, 163: indigna morte peremptum. 


Aleuin, IX, 147 (p. 232): 

Sed magis ad studium vitae melioris abundet; 
CVTI, 2, 13 (p. 334): ianua vitae; XCIX, 22, 3 (p. 327): vitae 
melioris amator; ef. Aleuin in Epistle 266, p. 424, 33 (M.G. H., 
Epistolae, IV): novi... et renovetur vita mea in melius (i.e., 


after death). 
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17 Alcuin in the Poem on York, vv. 1653-4, p. 206: 


18 


Haec ideirco cui propriis de patribus atque 

Regibus et sanctis ruralia carmina scripsi; 
ef. C. L. E., 1988, 35 (Rome): hos tibi dat versus vendus sine 
fine patronus; Eginhard, Vita Caroli, ch. XIX, reports: Nuntiato 
sibi Adriano Romani pontificis obitu, quem in amicis praeeipium 
habebat, sie flevit &esi fratrem aut filium amisisset karissimum. 
On references in the letters of Alcuin on the death of Hadrian see 
Bernhard Simson, Jahrbücher des Fränkischen Reiches unter Karl 
d. Gr., 11 (Leipzig, 1883), p. 109, note 4. 
Alcuin, LV, 1, 10 (p. 266): 

. Dulcis amor lacrimis absentem plangit amicum; 
Tu requies mentem, iw mihi dulcis amor; 

IX, 191 (p. 234): 

Tecum plango tuos easus, karissime frater. 


18-19 Alcuin, XXIX, 3-4 (p. 248): 


19 


20 


21 


Tu mihi dulcis amor, cordis tu carmen in ore, 

Tu memor esto mihi, iu sine fine vale; 
Tu mihi dulcis amor (already cited by Ianning) is a favorite locu- 
tion of Alcuin; see XLI, 1 (p. 253), XXXV, 3 (p. 251), XC, 6 
(p. 313). Cf. Bede, Vita S. Cuthberti, XLV, 924, ed. Werner 
Jaager, Palaestra, 198 (Leipzig, 1935): Hoc te, dulcis amor; 
Sedulius, Hymnus, I, 2: Duleis amor; Ovid, Fasti, V, 653: dulci 

. &more. 


Alcuin, Versus ad Leonem Apostolicum, XLIV, 1 (p. 255): 

Te mea mens sequitur, carissime Candide, triste; 
Ad Amicos, LII, 3 (p. 265): 

Te mea mens sequitur, magno cum corde amore; 
Versus ad Carolum Imp. XLV, 17 (p. 257): 

Te mea mens sequitur, sequitur quoque carmen amoris; 
Hrabanus Maurus, Alcuin’s pupil, repeats this locution in his Car- 
mina, M.G.H., Poetae, II, p. 188, no. XXV, 7, p. 170, no. VI, 15; 
ef. Virgil, Aen., X, 182: mentes omnibus sua sequendi. 


Alcuin, Versus ad Carolum Imp. XLV, 14 (p. 257): 
Cum Christo teneat regna beata poli; 
Alcuin in letter to Beatus of Liebana, ed. Wilhelm Levison, England 
and the Continent in the Eighth Century (Oxford, 1946), p. 323, 18: 
Cum sanctis teneas regna beata poli; 
ef. Ovid, Ep., I, 106: regna tenere potest; Ep., XII, 24: regna 
beata. : 
Aleuin, LXIX, 176 (p. 292): 
Vel praecepta dei, aut regna beata poli; 
Diehl, 1043, 2 (Milan): 
Aurelius penetrans regna beata poli. 


Cf. C. L. E., III, 2107, 3 (Madaura): non inmerito magno dilemit 
amore; Virgil, Áen., I, 344: et magno miserae dilectus amore, 


at 
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22 Alcuin, De fide s. trinitatis, XX (Migne, P. L., CI, 54B): Unus 

amor omnibus; 
Alcuin, LXV, 4a, 18 (p. 285): 

Unus amor, lector, qui sit tibi semper in aevum; 
ef. Epit. Pippini, M. G. H., Poetae, T, p. 405, 13-15: 

Unus amor populi, virtus, pax omnibus una, 

Dilexit cunctos, unus amor populi; 

cf. O. L. E., 491, Z (Faventia): 

Unus amor mansit, par quoque vita fidelis; | 
ef. Fortunatus, VI, 1, 68: amor populi. 


28-24 This idea of friendship is the same as that expressed by Alcuin, 
LII, 17-18 (p. 265): 
Quos caritate pia terris coniunxit amicos, 
Gaudentes pariter iungat in arce poli; 

on the close friendship between king and pope see Erich Caspar, 
* Hadrian I und Karl der Grosse," Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, 
LIV (1935), pp. 150-214. Hadrian calls the Frankish king com- 
pater spiritalis in the salutatio of many letters; cf. M.G.H., 
Epistolae Merov. et Carolini Aevi, I, pp. 594ff.; also M.G. H. 
Epistolae Karolini Aevi, III, p. 6, 16. 


26 Quisque legas versus] Alcuin in the two inscriptions LXXXVII, 
14, 5 (p. 308); XCIX, 44 (p. 324); the locution expresses the 
wish that travelers will read the inscription; see the examples col- 
lected by Ewald Lissberger, Das Fortleben der Römischen Hlegiker 
in den Carmina Epigraphica (Tübingen diss. 1934), p. 134. 
devoto pectore supplem] Alcuin, LXV, Ia, 17 (p. 285): 

Quae pater Albinus devoto pectore supplet; 
Diehl, 1810, 2 (Vienne): 
Tu quaecumque (venes) devote pectore supplex. 


27 Alcuin, CXXIII, 12 (p. 350): me tenet hie requies. 


20 Ultima . . . a reminiscence of Virgil, Bel., IV, 4-7: 
Ultima Cumaei venit iam carminis aetas, 


29-30 Alcuin, CXXIII, 20-23 (p. 350) in his own epitaph, written by 
himself shortly before 804: 
Personet angelica donec ab arce tuba: 
Qui iaces in tumulo, terrae de pulvere surge, 
Magnus adest iudex milibus innumeris; 
XV, 9-13 (p. 338), In Cimiterio S. Amandi: 
Donec ab aetheria clamet pius angelus arce: 
Surgite nunc prumptim terrae de pulvere, fratres, 
Vos vocat adveniens iudex ex culmine caeli; 
ef. I. Cor. 15, 52: tuba: canet enim, et mortui resurgent incorrupti; 
ef, I, Thess. 4, 16; Matth. 24, 31. 


31-33  Aleuin, L, 27-30 (p. 263): 
Felix ille dies, vocem qua iudicis almi 
Auditurus eris, proque labore tuo. 
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Tune gaudens: ‘Intra, nimium me serve fidelis 
Aeterni aeternus regna beata patris.’ 
Tunc memor esto mei et die... . 
LXXXVIII, 2, 9-10 (p. 309), Ad Corpus Sancti Vedasti: 
Audiet idcirco vocem mox iudicis almi: 
t Intra, nunc. domini gaudia sancta tui’; 
ef. Ovid, Met., VI, 548: Audiet haec aether et si deus ullus in illo 
est; ef, Lestocquoy, “Notes sur l'épigraphie de l'abbaye de 8$. 
Vaast. Les Inscriptions d'Aleuin," Commission départmentale des 
Monuments Historiques du Pas-de-Calais, Bulletin, N.S. VII 
(1941); Aleuin imitates Fortunatus, V, 2, 57-60: 
Ecce tui domini modo gaudia laetior intra 
Proque labore brevi magna parata tibi. 
Auditurus eris vocem, Martine, beatam, 
Sed Fortunati sis memor ipse tut. Cf. Psalm. 94, 8. 


32 Of. Matth. 25, 21 (Luc. 19, 17); Ovid, Amor., II, 9, 44: Gaudia 
magna feram. 


33 Alcuin, Versus ad Paulinum, XX, 40 (p. 241): 
Qua memor esto tui nati, te posco per illum; 
pater optime] Alcuin, CII, 14 (p. 329) and in letter to Hadrian 
of 794, M. G. H., Epistolae, IV, 27, p. 68, 15. 


35 Alcuin, XX, 41 (p. 241): 
Ut tibi cum sanctis tribuat caelestia regno; 
also X, 19 (p. 236); LXII, 4 (p. 275); v. 994, p. 191; cf. Ovid, 
Ex Ponto, IV, 8, 59: caelestia regna; C. L. H., 671, 3: 
confessus Ohristum caelestia regna petisti; 
ef. CO. L. E., 1400, 1 (Rome). 


36 Alcuin, Epit. Monachi Pauli Turonensis, CXITI, 9-10 (p. 344): ' 
Auwiliare piis, te precor, et precibus; 
also LI, 6, 7 (p. 264), CIX, 16, 1 (p. 338), L, 36 (p. 263), II, 34, 
82 (p. 220), IX, 178 (p. 233). 


37 Alcuin, XCV, 7 (p. 320): 

Sol rutilans radiis domibus splendescit in altis; 

Aleuin's source is Iuvencus, Evang. Libri Quattuor, IV, 149-51, 158: 
Abscondet furvis ruiilos umbris radios sol, 
Amittet cursum lunaris gratia lucis 
Ignicomaeque ruent stellae caelumque relinquent; 

"oem ab ace: 

Tuveneus, IIT, 1: 

Fuderat in terras roseum iubar ignicomus sol. 


38 Alcuin, Ad Leonem apostolicum urbis Romae, XLIII, 11-12 (p. 255) : 
Ut laus et merces maneat tibi, sancte sacerdos, 
Tempore perpetuo pacis in orbe sacro; 
XXI, 33 (p. 243): 
Sie tua laus crescit, merces sic magna manebit 
Pastori summo sedis apostolicae; 
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IV, 19 (p. 221): 
Die: Tua laus mecum semper, dilecte, manebit; 
Since Alcuin connects sol (v. 37) and laus (v. 38), it seems that 


he imitates Fortunatus, Ad Justinum et Sophiam Augustos (p.218, 
41): 

Haec tua laus, princeps, cum sole cucurrit in orbe; 
Hrabanus Maurus, M. G. H., Poetae, II, p. 161, no. III, 17, address- 
ing Pope Gregory IV (827-844), seems to copy Alcuin: 

Ut tua laus maneat, merees et gloria semper. 


40 Bernhard Simson, Jahrbücher des Frünkischen Reiches unter Karl 
dem Grossen, II (Leipzig, 1883), p. 108, note 2, assumes that VIII 
Kal. Jan. is the correct date. 


'The numerous parallels in Hadrian's epitaph with the phrase- 
ology and the diction in Alcuin’s metrical inscriptions and in 
his occasional poetry which we adduce in the notes of the com- 
mentary provide, as we hope, ample evidence that Alcuin is 
indeed the author of the inscription whose unity of composition 
and spontaneity of expression cannot be the work of a versifier 
who imitated the style of Alcuin’s poetry. 

Alcuin’s interpretations of death, immortality, and resurrec- 
tion pose a problem.'5 Death is pictured as the separation of 
body and soul by which another life (16) better than the earthly 
is introduced ; death therefore does not cause harm to man (15). 
The body is held in the tomb (21), while the soul makes for the 
stars (10), spiritus astra petit (see below), joining with the 
Saints (28). He believes in the immortality of the soul, and 
the disintegration of the body in dust, as may also be deduced 
from his own epitaph, where the traveler (viator) is asked 
(OXXIII, 9-10, p. 350): 


Quapropter potius animam curare memento 
Quam carnem, quoniam haec manet, illa perit. 


References in Hadrian’s and Alcuin’s epitaphs reveal their 
author's belief in an immortal soul freed of its body. “ The soul 
returns to the judgment of Him who gave it,” Alcuin wrote to 
his friend Arno of Salzburg;?? “I tremble with terror at the 


38 On the contents of epitaphs see now Richmond Lattimore, Themes 
in Greek and Latin Epitaphs (Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, XXVIII, nos. 1-2 [Urbana, 1942]), pp. 301-40; especially pp. 309- 
11, on heretical concepts in Christian inscriptions. 

19 Alcuin, Epistle, 239, p. 384, 29-33 (M.G.H., Epistolae, IV, ed. 
Ernst Dümmler): Spiritus revertatur ad iudicium illius qui dedit eum. 
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thought of Judgment Day . .. lest He finds me unprepared.” 
His vision of an incorporeally immortal soul is a remnant of 
ancient.Greek thought that is contrary to the orthodox Christian 
point of view of a corporeal resurrection of the flesh from the 
dust of the grave. But the heretical concept is also found in 
other epitaphs of the early Middle Ages. Both concepts of 
resurrection appear in a rather incongruous fashion simultane- 
ously in Alcuin’s epitaph written by himself shortly before 804. 
Not only the resurrection of the soul (see above), but also the 
resurrection of the body is mentioned in the same epitaph 
(CXXIII, 21, p. 350): 


Qui iaces in tumulo, terrae de pulvere surge. 


The idea of the harmlessness of death (15) and the belief in 
the immortality of the soul determine Alcuin’s expression of 
consolation in Hadrian’s epitaph. They make it rather futile 
to deplore the loss of the departed; instead the consolatio is 
directed toward the living. This results in the panegyric and 
didactic praise of the virtues of Hadrian (3-6, 11-12), and the 
laudatory description of his achievements (7-9, 13-14). The 
inscription appears accordingly as a biographical encomium 
whose climax in the concluding laudatio ™ of v. 38, 


LAVS TVA SANCTE PATER SEMPER IN ORBE MANET, . 


is inspired by Virgils famous phrase (Ecl, V, 78 = Aen., L 
609): 


Semper honos nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt, 


a verse which is literally quoted by Alcuin in the epic poem on 
his native York (v. 1595, p. 205). 

The extremely literary character of Hadrian's epitaph is ob- 
vious from the use made of Roman and Christian literary 


Huius vero iudicii terrore totus contremesco . . . ne me minus paratum 
dies illa per omnia inveniat. 

^? On the classical laudatio see Marcel Durry, * Laudatio funebris et 
Rhétorique," Revue de Philologie, LXVIII (1942), pp. 105-14; cf. Konrat 
Ziegler, “ Panegyrikos," R.-H., XVIII, 1 (1949), cols. 559-81; on conso- 
latio see Skutsch in #.-H., IV, cols. 933 ff.; thus far, the literary genres 
in medieval epitaphs and in the panegyric Latin poetry from Fortunatus 
to Alcuin have not been investigated; they continue frequently the 
corresponding classical traditions. 


~ 
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sources. The influence of Porfyrius (1), Iuveneus (37), and 
Prudentius (14), is surpassed by that of Fortunatus?! (4, 5-6, 
11, 14, 31-33), a favorite author of Alcuin. There are a few 
quotations and possible traces of Virgil and Ovid. A faint echo 
of the Fourth Eclogue?? (29), for the Middle Ages the messi- 
anic eclogue which foretold the birth of Christ and the return 
of Saturn's golden age of peace, seems to be contained in verse 
29 in connection with the belief in the resurrection. 

Formulae of medieval epigraphy are the traditional nic... 
REQUIE[ScIT] (1-2), PROMPTVS IN OMNE BONVM (4), PAVPERIBVS 
LARGVS (11), NVLLI PIETATE sECVNDVS (11) ; literary topor are 
the obligation to top noble birth by a nobler life (5-6), the harm- 
lessness of death (15) as the portal leading to a better life (16), 
and the incorporeal resurrection of the immortal soul (27-30). 

A third source of Alcuin seems to be a sylloge (or several 
collections) of inscriptions which furnished him with some of 
those locutions for which parallels from Carolingian epitaphs, 
prior and posterior to Hadrian’s, are adduced in our commen- 
tary (4, 11, 15, 20). Wilhelm Levison?? has already called 
attention to the use made by Alcuin of the Sylloge Canta- 
brigiensis,** a collection of papal epitaphs and inscriptions, 
Alcuin was, in all probability, also familiar with the Sylloge of 
Tours (cf. 11). The use of the locution iustitiae cultor, for 
instance, which oceurs in Roman and Christian inscriptions, 
becomes understandable if we assume Alcuin’s possible famili- 
arity with some sylloge. Compare the following examples: 
Alcuin, Inscriptio in Monasterio Nobiliacensi, XCIX, 22, 8-4 
(p. 827) : 

Iustitiae cultor, vitae melioris amator, 
Providus ingenio, cautus in eloquio; 


^! On Alcuin’s use see D. Tardi, Fortunat (Paris, 1927), p. 277; Max 
Manitius in M. G. H., Auctores Antiquissimi, IV, 2, pp. 137-8. 

?? Karl Strecker, “Iam nova progenies caelo demittitur," Studi 
Medievali, V (1932), pp. 167-86. 

28 England and the Continent in the Eighth Century (Oxford, 1946), 
p. 162, note 2. 

** Edited by Wilhelm Levison, “Englische Handschriften des Liber 
Pontificalis," Neues Archiv, XXXV (1910), pp. 350-66. Angelo Silvagni, 
“La Silloge Epigrafica di Cambridge," Riviste di Archeologia Cristiana, 
XX (1943), pp. 49-112. 
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Versus ad Leonem Papam, XV, 5-6 (p. 238): 


Iustitiae cultor, verae et pietatis amator, 
Pauperibus largus, clarus honore pio; 


Versus ad. Paulinum (of Aquileia), XVII, 15 (p. 239): 
Iustitiae cultor, sacrae pietatis amator ; 
Versus ad Leonem Apostolicum, XLIII, 5 (p. 254): 


Iustitiae cultor, sanete et pretatis amator,” 
Firmus in officiis, verus in eloquiis; 


In the Poem on York, v. 138 (p. 172) : 


Qui fuit ore simul verax et pectore prudens, 
Iustitiae cultor, verus pietatis amator. 


f 
M7 


The last verse is identical with the third in a poem by 
Aleuin’s teacher Aelbert or Koaena of York attached to a letter 
addressed to Lullus of Mayence.”® 

The unknown Carolingian author ?' of the epic poem Karolus 
Magnus et Leo Papa?? says of his hero: 


Iustitiae cultor, cultores diligit omnes. 


The original source of iustitiae cultor is Lucan, Pharsalia, II, 
389: 


Iustitiae cultor, rigidi servator honesti, : 


a passage frequently referred to in Roman and Christian epi- 
taphs. It appears in the Sylloge of Tours (Diehl 1195, 9- i 


Iustitiae cultor, vitae servator honestae, 
Pauperibus dives, sed sibi pauper erat. 


Occasionally, the passage from Lucan is connected with Martial, 
IX, 84, 4: 


ile tuae cultor notus amicitiae, 


26 Pietatis amator is often used as Versschluss, also by Paul the 
Deacon, M.G.H., Poetae, I, p. 68, no. XXXIV, 10; Fortunatus, III, 
22, 5; Dracontius, De Deo, ITI, 10; iustitiae cultor, see also in Diehl, 
1011, 7; 1051, 6; Fortunatus, VI, la, 21; Epit. Marii Episc. Aventi- 
censis, ed. Th. Mommsen, M. G. H., Auct. Aib. XI, p. 227. 

26 M. G., H., Poetae, I, p. 201, note 1. 

27D. Tardi, “ Fortunat et Angilbert," Bulletin Du Cange, II (1925), 
pp. 30-38, ascribes the fragment to Angilbert; Otto Schumann, “ Berno- 
wini episcopi carmina,” Historische Vierteljahrsschrift, XXVI (1931), 
p. 226, denies Angilbert’s authorship. 

38 M, G. H., Poetae, I, p. 367, no. VI, 31-32. 
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as in the following epitaphs of two Roman senators: Diehl, 
248, 7-8: 
purus amicitiae cultor, servator honesti, 
eloquio miseros vel pietate iuvans; 


Diehl, 135, 11-12: 
fidus amicitiae custos, ambitor honesti, 
vustiliae cultor, pacis amator eras. 
The identification of cultor with amator in the last inscription 


is traceable to another interpretation of the passage from Lucan 
with the help of Ovid, Ars Amatoria, I, 722: 


Qui fuerat cultor, factus amator erat, 
as for instance m Diehl, 1024, 3: 
Cultor iustitiae, doctrine et pacis amator, 


and in the examples adduced from Alcuin's poetry. 

Alcuin employs iustitiae cultor not only for epigraphic but 
also for merely literary purposes, In the same way he used the 
epigraphic formula spiritus astra petit (Diehl, 990, 3), Vita 
Willibrordi, II, 28, 4 (p. 216): 

Spiritus astra petit meritis vivacibus alta; 


in the Poem on York, v. 739 (p. 186): 
... sub quo 
Spiritus astra petit sancti terrena relinquens. 


Alcuin’s method conforms to the custom followed by Caro- 
lingian writers of fashioning dedicatory verses, for instance, 
after the inscriptions of a sylloge. A good example is found in 
the Versus Godescalct in Carolum, M. G. H., Poetae, I, p. 94, 
no, VII, 2, 6-9: 

6 Praelatus multis, humili pietate superbus, 
Providus ae sapiens, studiosus in arte librorum. 

8 Tustitiae custos rectus verusque fidelis, 
Pauperibus largus, miseris solacia praestans. 

Ernst Dümmler, the editor of these verses, overlooks the fact 
that vv. 6 and 9 are from the epitaph of Pope Felix IV (Diehl, 
986, 3, 5) and v. 8 is from that of Boniface IIT (Diehl, 992, 
9-10) : 

Tustitiae custos, rectus patiensque benignus, 
Cultus in eloquiis et pietate placens. 
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The same verses are inserted in an epitaph by Aleuin's pupil 
Hrabanus Maurus, M. H. G., Poetae, II, 237, 7-8: 


Iustitiae custos, rectus patiensque benignus, 
Fidus in eloquiis et pietate placens. 


A future study of the epitaphs and the other metrical inscrip- 
tions collected in the four volumes of the Poetae Latini Aevi 
Carolini wil not only reveal the survival of Roman and early 
Christian epigraphic elements in Carolingian epigraphy, but 
also bear out the assumption that a sylloge of model inscrip- 
tions ?? was often used by Carolingian writers. The use of such 
a literary manual for the composition of various types of in- 
scriptions parallels that of professional handbooks ®° of Roman 
and medieval stone-cutters and engravers as an aid in the 
technical fabrication of lapidary and bronze inscriptions. 


LorrPoLD WALLACH. 
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2 Karl Strecker, M. G. H., Poetae, IV, p. 1020, assumes for instance 
that Flodoard of Reims (saec. X) used such a sylloge of papal inserip- 
tions; ef. also Scheffer-Boichorst, “ Zur Kritik Flodoards von Rheims 
und pipstlicher Epitaphien,” M.I.0.E.G., VIIL (1887), pp. 423-30; 
ef. A. Silvagni in Diss. della Pontificia Accademia Rom. di Arch., IL, 15 
(1921), pp. 181-226; I have not seen A. Silvagni, Monumenta ept- 
graphica Christiana saeculo XIII antiquiora quae in Italiae finibus 
adhuc eastant, I (Rome, 1938); on new discoveries cf. the report by 
Attilio DeGrassi, “ Epigrafia Romana," in Dosa, Rassegna Critica di 
Antichita Classica, II (1949), pp. 111-19: Iscrizioni sepolerali-cristiane. 

30 Of, Edmond Le Blant, “ Sur les graveurs des inscriptions antiques," 
Revue de L’Art Chrétien, 1859; Réné Cagnat, “Sur les manuels pro- 
fessionnels des graveurs d'inscriptions Romaines," Revue de Philologie, 
XIII (1889), pp. 51-65. See also the discussion of the problem by 
Ewald Lissberger, Das Fortleben der Römischen Elegiker in den Carmina 
Epigraphica (Tübingen diss., 1934), pp. 9-13. 


ARISTOTLE'S ANALYSIS OF THE NATURE OF 
POLITICAL STRUGGLE. 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 


This essay is a study of the notion of ordos in the light of 
Aristotle's treatment of the subject in the Politics and in the 
form of an examination of the analysis made by him of that 
notion. It seems hardly necessary to defend at length the view 
that this topic is one of considerable interest and importance. 
Two reasons for holding the view, however, are the following. 
First, our historical texts make it clear that ordos is a funda- 
mental and persistent feature of Greek politics of the classical 
period. It follows, therefore, that we cannot expect to acquire 
an adequate grasp of the nature of Greek public life without 
first understanding the phenomenon which we call ordars. 
Second, it appears to be the case that the meaning of the word 
ordos, in so far as it can be at all precisely delimited, contains 
an element which is not adequately represented by any of the 
English equivalents which have been suggested. This is not so 
small a point as it might seem. The use of the word “ revolu- 
tion,” as in Jowett’s translation, for instance, and in most 
translations of Thucydides, is, I believe, thoroughly misleading. 
The connotation of ordots is distinctly narrower than that of 
social and economic disintegration which has been acquired in 
modern times by the word “revolution.” If we say that 
“revolution ” is a correct description of the events known col- 
lectively as the French Revolution and as the Russian Revolu- 
tion, I do not think we can apply the term to the kind of events 
referred to by the Greeks as erdes, even though such events were 
frequently due, as Aristotle saw, to conflicts of an economic and 
social rather than of a purely political character. 

It may be claimed, in conclusion, that, if translators have 
failed adequately to represent the meaning of the word, com- 
mentators have failed sufficiently to stress the importance of the 
notion of ordos as discussed by Aristotle. The majority * confine 


" *E.g. F. Susemihl and R. D. Hicks, The Politics of Aristotle 
(London, 1894), pp. 56-66. E. Zeller, Aristotle and the Earlier 
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themselves to bare exposition of Aristotle's doctrine and leave 
little or no space for criticism. What comment is to be found is 
seldom more than an uncritical reference to the “ripe political 
wisdom ” 2 displayed by Aristotle in Book V of the Politics. 
Newman and Barker have more to say, proportionately to the 
size of their works. The former’s commentary is, however, 
largely expository rather than critical, although he does note the 
important distinction of ordow and peraBodat in the subject- 
matter of Book V, also the fact that the English word “ revolu- 
tion" does not exactly correspond to either. Barker, unfortu- 
nately, does not include a discussion of the meaning of ordots 
in his excellent introduction to the vocabulary of the Politics, 
and relegates comment on the word to a footnote.* 

The historical data on which Aristotle bases his treatment of 
the subject are sufficiently known not to require much discussion. 
He himself takes the greater part of his collection of case- 
histories of ordos from events of the 4th century, but we can 
trace the phenomenon in our extant authorities from at least the 
beginning of the 6th century. Not to pursue the inquiry further, 
we find the word ordots already used in the technical sense which 
we are considering in Solon? and Theognis. The former is 
described as observing his city zoAAáx: oraociáfovcay, and the 
assignment to him of a law requiring all citizens to take sides in 
times of ordois may be further evidence that this was already 
an established feature of Athenian politics.” Perhaps the locus 
classicus for the meaning of the word ordos and for the usage of 
it andsits derivatives is Herodotus, I, 59, 3, describing the rise to 
power of Pisistratus: (Tleoterpatos), oraciačóvrov TOv wapáXov 


Peripatetics (trans. by B. F. C. Costelloe and J. H. Muirhead, 
London, 1897), ch. xiii. T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, IV, ch. xxxi. 
W. Jaeger, Aristotle (Eng. trans, Oxford, 1934), ch. x. G. H. 
Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York, 1937), ch. vi. 

2 Susemihl, p. 60. W. D. Ross, Aristotle (London, 1923), ch. viii. 

s Newman, The Politics of Aristotle (Oxford, Vols. I-II, 1887; Vols. 
III-IV, 1902), T, p. 522. , 

+E. Barker, The Politics of Aristotle (Oxford, 1946), p. 204n. 

54, 19 (J. M. Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus [Loeb Class. Lib., 
19311). 

6 43-52, 781. 

T Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 8, 4. 
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Kal Tov èk ToU wediov “APnvaiwy, . . . karadpovicas Tij» Tupavvida 
nyepe rpirqgv ordow, ovAAéGas 96 oraow)ras, . . . pyxavarat TotáOe. 
We shall have later to consider the evidence of 6th century 
history in deciding to what extent it is permissible to analyse the 
notion of ordots in economic terms. The passage of Herodotus 
just quoted, however, is also interesting as illustrating a causal 
connection which, I believe, can be'shown to hold between an 
element in the meaning of ordows which is lost in renderings like 
* revolution ” and “sedition ” and what may be called a char- 
acteristic method of classical Greek politics. This method is one 
by no means invariably, but with considerable regularity em- 
ployed, and its principal features are a greater or less recourse 
to force or fraud, and a greater or less degree of “ unconstitu- 
tional” behaviour. It is outside the scope of this essay to 
consider whether there is any sense in which the concept of 
“ parties ” can be successfully applied to Greex city-states, but 
in so far as it will be conceded that nothing existed approxi- 
mating to the modern conception of a political party, the 
prevalence and distinctive character of ordois may be explained 
as arising from the fact that, if an influential or an organized 
“ opposition ” group does come into being, its aim cannot be, as 
it often is under a modern party-system, merely to substitute 
its policy for that of the group in power: it must be to capture 
power and, wholly or partially, modify the constitution. This 
latter point requires more emphasis than it has previously 
received. It is probable that the notion of “ constitution,” at 
any rate in its modern usage, is no more applicable to the 
majority of Greek city-states than that of “party.” We are 
inelined to think of a constitution as sovereign and immutable, 
set up above the tendencies of a particular government or piece 
of legislation—“ all the rules which govern the government.” 
But Aristotle, although he has a glimpse of the ideal of the 
* Rule of Law," sees that the goodness or badness of laws varies 
of necessity with the constitutions of states, and that constitu- 
tions are governed by and do not govern the group in power.? 


3 For exs. cf. the rise to power of Cleisthenes and the “ revolution ” 
oi the Four Hundred at Athens. The former needed to acquire 
influential support (Herodotus, V, 66, 2). The oligarchical “ clubs ” 
were evidently highly organized. 

°” ITI, 1282 b 1-15 (references to the text of the Politics are given 
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It is no doubt the flexibility and mutability of the wodrrefa in 
Greek cities whieh aecount for the interest taken by Plato, 
Aristotle, and others in the classification of constitutions and for 
the pains which Aristotle takes in ii in detail the 
varieties of each form. 


II. 


The principal criticism of the analysis of ordos in the Politics 
to be made in this essay is that Aristotle exaggerates the im- 
portance of exhaustiveness of treatment at the expense of lucid- 
ity, and that in consequence he obscures the distinction between 
the different types of phenomena which are his subject-matter, 
frequently confuses symptom and cause, and fails to make 
sufficiently precise his evaluation of the various factors involved 
in ordots. In the first place, it is important not to confuse 
ordots With peraBodrAy roditetas. It has been suggested that it is 
difficult to change the constitution through any medium but 
that of ordos, but it is not necessarily impossible to achieve a 
change by other means.*®° Instances might be taken from early 
Greek history of the employment of a vopoférns who devised a 
new constitution with “general consent,” ++ although it should 
be noted that the legislation of Solon at Athens, for instance, 
was followed immediately by a further period of ordows.2? Simi- 
larly eváío:w may occur completely divorced from the desire for 
peraBody. Thus Thucydides says of the ardows at Corcyra that 
“the members of the factions had not in view the blessings 
derivable from established institutions, but were formed by 
ambition for their overthrow.” 1° Possibly uerafloX is a more 
comprehensive term than ordo: we may suggest tentatively the 
following distinction. peraBodry describes a completed act, the 
establishment or revision of a constitution: ordow describes a 


in the traditional order of the books or in the pages of Bekker’s first 
edition). Plato has the same idea in suggesting that “the worst of 
all enemies to the whole state” is he who enslaves the laws... 
and makes the State subject to a faction (Laws, 856 B; cf. also 
Aristotle, Politics, III, 10, 5). 

19 V, 3, 8. 

11 See IT, 12. 

22 Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 13, 3. 

13 TTI, 82. 
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situation, the essential feature of which is the use of violence or 
* illegal ” behaviour by two or more groups.** 

We wish, therefore, to discover the nature of this characteristic 
situation. It is perhaps unwise to speak of seeking the cause of 
ordow rather than of discovering some fundamental conflict or 
conflicts of which everything that is properly described as ordous 
is a manifestation. Aristotle does not use the word atra, but 
distinguishes three factors: 7° (1) psychological motive or princi- 
ple; (2) concrete objectives; (3) dpxai. We may consider 
briefly each of these. Aristotle makes the generalization (1) that 
ordouw is everywhere due to inequality.'? Not all, however, are 
prompted by a desire for literal equality, but they seek a share 
in the soAvreía compatible with their due xarà riv bróAqpw. 
Thus oligarehs wil not in faet be content with equality, but 
demand superiority for the few. This aspiration is probably 
misrepresented if thought of as the desire for isórgs as an 
abstract principle and in fact is closely bound up with (2), the 
concrete objectives of erás:s, namely political privilege (sin) 
and profit (xépóos). That the latter is used in a comparatively 
narrow sense to refer to profit accruing directly from the holding 
of office is suggested by the statement in a later chapter that 
“the most important precaution in every type of state” is that 
office be not made profitable? If this interpretation of «ép8os 
is correct, the objectives at any rate of ordos, or some of them, 
appear to be of a purely political character. We come now to 
(3) the dpyai. Newman remarks that “ Aristotle perhaps rates 


14 The word “illegal” is apostrophized in view of what has been 
said about the connotation of morela as contrasted with that of 
“constitution.” In Aristotle’s view, a moMreía may be said to be 
“illegal” in the same sense in which a group of revolutionaries are 
thought to act illegally. See IV, 4, 1292 a 4-20; 5, 1292 b 5; ef. 
the comment on Theramenes in Ath. Pol., 28, 5. 

15 Vg. d. 

16 V. d, 1l. 

ary, 1 5. 

15 V, 8, 15. Barker’s note (p. 230) that Aristotle here anticipates 
Marx in saying that political power tends to be used to secure 
economic advantage surely confuses some such observation as this 
with the far more important Marxian doctrine that political power 
is itself a manifestation of economie advantage (e.g. Communist 
Manifesto, 1948 ed., p. 128). 
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rather too highly the share of these ‘ occasions’ in causing con- 
stitutional change.” This is not an entirely justified criticism, 
since Aristotle does see that, if the issues of ordows are great, the 
occasions of it are small)? A juster objection is that he does not 
discriminate between the occasions with which he deals, although 
in fact they are of very varying importance. The eleven dpyxai 
enumerated by him in Politics, V, 2 are adequately grouped by 
Newman under three heads: *° 


(a) Some emotional state of the minds of the citizens, e. g. 
resentment of the political power and profits of others, 
fear or contempt of rulers ** (ipis, which is especially a 
source of dissension in monarchies,”” is presumably an 
emotional state of the ruler). 

(8) Social causes. The most important of these is in fact a 

~ deep-rooted economie cause of ordos, namely the dispro- 
portionate increase in size or power of one class in the 
state. In view of the charge made against Aristotle and 
other ancient political theorists that they ignore economic 
forces, it 1s important to notice the statement that dis- 
proportionate increase occurs “ sometimes also da róxas, 
as due to wars, or to an increase in the prosperity of a 
state.” 78 It is clearly not the case that Aristotle fails 
to recognize such forces, but simply that he uses un- 
familar language in designating them. It is perfectly 
plain, moreover, how it is that a modification of the 
wokirela resulting from a rapid alteration of the value of 
currency seems to be the work of “chance” when con- 
trasted with production of the same modification as a 
result of the struggle of the underprivileged. 

(y) Negligence on the part of the authorities of the State, 
etc., e. g. dAtywpia ** and pixpdrys (possibly čßpıs would be 
thus classified by Newman).”® 


Consideration of these dpxai leaves the conviction that the kind 


19 V, 4, 1. 

20 TV, p. 275. 

21 See the view of Ephorus that d:yooracia arises dia mwAecoveflav kal 
rpypyy which cause @édvos, ÜBpu, and uicos (F.H. G., I, 249, fr. 64); 
ef. also Thucydides, ITI, 82, 16. 

22 V, 10, 13. 

FOV Eo 

** V, 2, 4. Barker translates “neglect of duty." Cf. Decret. ap. 
Dem., 18, 74. 

?5 Of, V, 11, 23. 
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of incitements to ordovs classed under heads (a) and (y) at any 
rate might, as Newman suggests, be eliminated with the aid of 
the precautions proposed by Aristotle in V, 8-9 without really 
eradicating the basic conflict or conflicts which constitute ordots. 


HI. 


The remark that “the occasions of orác: are small, but the 
issues are great” has already been mentioned. We have now 
to inquire what are the “ great issues." It has been suggested 
that in part ordow is a political procedure resulting from the 
absence in Greek city-states of anything approximating to the 
modern party-government system: we have also seen that, in 
Aristotle’s view, the rewards to be gained from oráo:w are of a 
political nature. Nevertheless a plausible case has been made 
out for holding that the underlying conflict is in fact an eco- 
nomic one and that the phenomenon ordéous should be analysed in 
terms of an economic and social class-struggle. It is further 
held that Aristotle himself saw the necessity of an analysis of 
this kind. Professor Lerner, for instance, says: “‘ Aristotle was 
interested in the rise and fall of political systems, but he did not 
make the mistake of tracing that rise and fall to autonomous 
factors within politics. His view on the economic basis of 
revolutions had to be rediscovered by later thinkers—by Har- 
rington, Sir Thomas More, James Madison, Karl Marx.” *$ 
What is there to support this view? 

The most relevant piece of evidence from Book V is the asser- 
tion that every division tends to produce 3uíerao:s and the most 
fundamental &doracıs is that of àperj and poxPypia, the next 
that of wealth and poverty.?' This statement, if it is representa- 
tive of Aristotle’s opinion, indicates that he conceived ordots to 
be a complex phenomenon, comprising, first, certain distinctively 
moral or political issues, and, secondly, a social and economic 
struggle. J propose to consider first some evidence for the eco- 
nomic element in ordows. It is not necessary to dilate on certain 
historical examples. The fact that the oráo: with which Solon, 


?9 Aristotiles Politics, translated by Benjamin Jowett, with an Intro- 
duction by Max Lerner (New York, The Modern Library, 1943), p. 24. 
?7 V. 3, 16. 
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for instance, was confronted was derived from predominantly 


economie causes is generally recognized.?? The connection, again, 
between the rise of tyrannies in the 6th and 7th centuries B. C. 


and the introduction of coinage with the consequent increase in 
financial power has been sufficiently heavily stressed already *? not 
to require further elaboration. That the influence on the politi- 
cal association of the property system was appreciated by Solon 
and others róv rda is observed by Aristotle, who: notes regula- 
tions laid down by vopoféra: (1) prohibiting possession of more 
than a fixed maximum of land, (ii) prohibiting sale of property, 
(ii) enforcing preservation of original lots.?? The chapter 
which Aristotle devotes to criticism of the scheme proposed by 
Phaleas of Chaleedon contains other information of the utmost 
value. Some theorists, he tells us, adopted in its entirety an 
analysis of ordes in terms of economic class-struggle : “ all ordots 
is about the regulation of property.” ** The implication is that 
Aristotle does not regard this as the sole cause, and this is made 
explicit in his detailed criticism of Phaleas’ “ socialistic " recom- 
mendation that property in land should be equalized. In the 
first place, “it is not the possessions but the desires of mankind 
which require to be equalized, and this is impossible, unless a 
sufficient education is provided." ?? This is to modify the 
economic interpretation of the causes of erdes by reference to 
what may for convenience be called the dperj—poyOypia analysis. 
In criticising the community of property advocated for the 
Guardians in the Republic, Aristotle makes still plainer his 
rejection of anything like a thoroughgoing economic interpreta- 
tion. Of all the evils attributed to the possession of private 
property, he says, none in fact occurs && tiv dxowwvyoiay àAAà 
dia Tiv poxOnptar.2® Secondly, Aristotle thinks, although equali- 
zation of property is part of the remedy for ordous, it is not a 
very large part.** Once again the economic element is relegated 


28 Of, Solon, ap. Ath. Pol., 12, 1. 

2 By esp. P. N. Ure, The Origin of Tyranny (Cambridge, 1922), 
passim, 

39 TT 75.62 

STETIT, 2. 

Se TT s 9s 

33 TT, 5, 1263 b 23; cf. Plato, Rep., 416C5 ff., 422A ff., 46405. 

84 TT; 7, 18. 
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to second place. 'For," he continues, “the nobles ® would 
resent this arrangement since they think that they are entitled 
to more than an equal share.” ?9 Again “ the zovnpia of mankind 
is insatiable.” ?* It is to be noted that Aristotle totally fails to 
remark the possibility that, if the radical proposals of Phaleas 
were to be implemented, the term “noble” might become obso- 
lete. This fact in turn raises the question, strictly outside the 
subject-matter of this essay, to what extent Greek writers 
thought of the aristocracies which developed in the 7th and 6th 
centuries as resting on economic power.?? In this connection 
Aristotle provides a definition of the term «byévea which is 
interesting because it is given in terms of the same combination 
of ideas as that we are examining in his analysis of ordos. It is, 
he says, dpxaios wActros Kal àüperj.? Are we to suppose that, in 
the event of a scheme like that of Phaleas being practicable, a 
stratified society could still be made possible by means of the 
application of the criterion of àperg? Phaleas, it is true, pre- 
scribed equality of land only, but Aristotle’s comment shows 
that he can envisage the extension of the principle to slaves, 
cattle, and money.*® 

On the other hand it may be argued that the analysis of 
ordois In terms of economic class-struggle is vindicated by 
Aristotle’s view as to the essential characteristics of oligarchy 
and democracy respectively and as to what distinguishes them. 
And this argument does carry much weight: Aristotle states 
categorically that “the real difference between democracy and 
oligarchy is poverty and wealth. Wherever men rule by reason 
of their wealth, whether they be few or many, that is an oli- 
garchy, and where the poor rule, that is a democracy." ** This 
unmixed economie interpretation, however, is, I believe, mislead- 


36 ol xapiévres. The translation is Jowett’s. 

s Cf. V, 1, 1301 a32. 

et TI, 7, 19. 

38 Tt is suggested that where “rich” and “noble” are distinguished, 
the distinction is in faet one of two forms of wealth, money and land. 
Solon's revised constitution perhaps recognised “ wealth” in the nar- 
rower sense as the basis of political privilege. Ath. Pol., 7, 2. 

= IV, 8, 9, 1294222. 

“ILZ 21i 

* TIT, 8, 7. 
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ing, particularly in the light of the connotation which Aristotle 
attaches to the word “ democracy.” We are accustomed to mean 
by “the class-struggle theory ” the theory according to which 
there is a struggle between two classes, one of which is animated 
by the desire to achieve a form of society in which classes, or at 
any rate the existing class-division, will have been abolished. 
We might, to be more precise, say that those who hold this theory 
to be a valid account of “the facts” believe that one possible 
solution of the struggle which it describes is the achievement of a 
society of this form. To some of those who maintain the theory 
it seems possible that a society of the form envisaged might be 
achieved by means of the equalization of either all or some 
kinds of possession. It further seems possible that some such 
society as this might, in the current usage of the word, properly 
be described as a democracy. This way of thinking, however, is 
alien to that of Aristotle. In Greek political thought, equality 
of some kind—perhaps the notion of “ equality before the law” * 
—had come to seem characteristic of democracy, but not equality 
in the sense of abolition of economie distinctions. yijs dvadacpds 
was the slogan of tyrants, not the practice of democracies. 
Solon, who was recognized as the founder of the «árpios Sypoxpa- 
ria,** had expressly refused to countenance any scheme for land 
distribution in Attica. It was not his pleasure that reipas 
xÜóvos | warpi8es xakoiaw éoOAods ilcopotplav éxev.4® In the light 
of this tradition ** concerning the conception of “ democracy ” 
the statement made by Aristotle does not appear as paradoxical 
as at first sight, namely that a democracy cannot exist anymore 
than an oligarchy unless it preserves the division of edzopo. and 
wAifos. If equality of property is introduced, there is at once 
* some different form of woAureia.” ** Barker well points out that 
* democracy, in Aristotle’s sense of the word, is the government 


42 Herodotus, III, 80, 6; ef. 142, 3. Thucydides, IV, 78, 3. On the 
significance of Solon's establishment of the Heliaea, see IT, 12, 1274 a2. 
On the toérns of democracy, Plato, Rep., 558 0 4. 

48 Plato, Rep., VIII, 566 AI. 

44 TT, 12, 1273 b37; cf. Ath. Pol., 6, 1. 

45 Ath. Pol., 12, 1. 

48 The striking similarity of political outlook of Solon (as portrayed 
in the fragments) and Aristotle is noticed below. 

4! V. 9, 9. 
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of one of the social sections, as oligarchy is that of another. If 
all social sections disappear, both of these forms of government 
will also disappear." *? The same belief, that democracy must 
preserve the framework of class distinction, is expressed in the 
exhortation to “spare the rich," *? by refraining, for instance, 
from making confiscations or from imposing superfluous and 
wasteful Acroupyiat. 

We may sum up this discussion by saying that Aristotle’s 
analysis of ordows may well be less correct than that suggested 
by Phaleas and others, that the conflict underlying ordos is 
unquestionably an economic conflict to some considerable extent 
in the sense that it is one of classes mutually antagonized by the 
possession of divergent economic interests and that it arises from 
the structure of property-relations peculiar to the Greek rós, 
but that to apply to the phenomenon ordows certain modern 
theories about the nature of social conflicts or, 1n particular, to 
identify it with “ the class-struggle” in the Marxian usage of 
that term, is, for reasons which have been suggested, unwise. 
The idea of a radical redirection of the economic basis of society 
was concelvable to Plato, Phaleas, and perhaps other theorists, 
but was discounted in practice. Aristotle was able to imagine a 
morelia in Which the experiment of icopoipia was made: but such 
a State fits none of the recognised categories.°° In practice what 
the groups of cracwwrat, whether oligarchs or democrats, organize 
themselves to obtain is concrete tiz7 and xépdos,° dignified by the 
name of f justice." 5? Thucydides has a case which almost 
exactly fits this specification : “ Corcyra gave the first example of 
. . . the reprisals exacted by the governed who had never ex- 
perienced equitable treatment, . . . of the iniquitous resolves of 
those who desired to get rid of their accustomed poverty.” 5? 


48 P. 232, n. 3. 

1? V. 8, 20. For evidence that this advice was not in practice con- 
sidered sound see pseudo-Xenophon, Ath. Pol., 1, 4, ete. 

5? V. 9, 1309 b 40. 

oe V9, Lc 

52 TII, 9; 1. 

53 TII, 84, 1. 
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IV. 


We come now to the second part or aspect of Aristotle’s 
analysis of ordow. We saw that there is reason to believe that 
Aristotle held that there was more than one, and more than one 
kind of conflict underlying the phenomenon, and that in fact 
what he called the primary &doracis was that of dpery and 
poxOnpia.** Judgment of political phenomena in normative 
terms is peculiarly difficult to criticise. It is easy to see, for 
instance, that what I have called Aristotle’s dperj—poyOnpia 
analysis might well be superimposed on a thoroughgoing eco- 
nomic interpretation of eráou without modifying the latter by 
the addition of any description of fact. Before considering this 
analysis, however, I wish briefly to refer to the use by some early 
Greek writers of normative ethical words in a meaning which 
is held to be descriptive and non-ethical. Thus dyads, éc0Aós 
(éodes) clearly often mean “belonging to the party approved 
by me,” «axós often “belonging to the party of which I dis- 
approve.” ‘There is, moreover, a more than incidental connection 
between &ya8o( and wealth, and between xaxoi and poverty. Thus 
Aleaeus says that no poor man was ever goros ob8 T(pios.? So 
Theognis too says that “ ypypootvy teacheth all evil” 58 and that 
“with the aid of wealth even a xaxós may become an éofAós." 
It is interesting, moreover, in the light of Aristotle’s definition 
of «byévea and of the suggestion made as to the meaning of 
“the good ? when contrasted with “the rich," to note’a remark 
of Theognis about dper7: 


arnbe & avoporwv apery pla yiveras ġe, 
arovreiv.”® 


Consideration of this usage is relevant to the subject of this 
essay 1n that it might seem to support, though it will be main- 
tained that it does not, the view that the dper#—oy6ypia analysis 
is wholly reducible to the economie analysis as a result simply of 
elucidation of the meaning of terms like àperj. One such term 


54 V, 3, 16. 

588 Fr. 8] (Edmonds). 

$9 389. 

87 1117-18. 

58 699; cf. Hesiod, Op., 318: rdrobrw 8 daper) kal Kvdos darndet. 
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is UBpis. According to Solon, ipis is generated by great wealth.5? 
But to argue that, where jp: is alleged by Aristotle to be the 
ápy»j Or occasion of oeráocus,9? it is correct to speak of its cause as 
being an economic one, is, I think, plainly mistaken. Here 
Aristotle’s usage appears to have diverged from the earlier one. 

But, with regard to the fundamental analysis of ordow, com- 
parison of Solon with Aristotle shows a remarkable similarity of 
approach. Solon combines the economie and the “ ethical” 
interpretations of ordots in the same way as Aristotle: the latter 
approach, moreover, clearly limits the scope of the former and 
does not just add to it a normative comment. Thus, according 
to Aristotle, Solon attached the entire responsibility for the 
ordows Which he was called upon to remedy, to the rich.5* But 
his economic analysis is limited by ethical considerations. He 
did not take the view that the conflict underlying the outbreak of 
ordots Was in any way inherent in the economic structure of 
Attic society: he held simply that the aya@oi had abused their 
position.9?? Solon’s response to the demand for yas dvadacpds, 
again, is dictated by precisely the beliefs which animate Aris- 
totle’s criticisms of Plato and Phaleas.® 

If we look in the Politics for a particular example to illustrate 
the modification of the economic by the “ethical” analysis of 
ordots, the most outstanding is found to be the idea, only twice 
referred to in Book V but developed at length in Book IV, 11, of 
the importance to cities of having a strong “middle” class. 
This idea is not, I believe, derived by Aristotle, as it might seem 
to be, from the economic analysis. That it belongs to the 
economic analysis is suggested by the statements that “ where 
there is a strong middle class, there least of all are ardeves kal 
Siacrdéces,°* and that ordos arises when the two classes, of rAovotor 
Kai 6 şğpos, are equally balanced and there is no middle class.® 


59 Of, Ath. Pol., 12, 2. 

OB. g, V, 2, 4; V, 10, 13. 

$1 Ath. Pol., 5, 3. 

9? Ibid., e. g. év perplotor riderGe uéyap vóov. 

63 T£ is possible that Aristotle in the Ath. Pol. projected on to Solon 
certain views which he felt he should have held. But the evidence of 
the extant fragments seems sufficient to refute this. 

5 IV IE I 

V, 4, IL 
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Possibly attention to the economic structure of the wéAts might 
by itself have persuaded Aristotle that the remedy for oráo:s lay 
in the balance which might be secured by the development of a 
middle class in Greek states, but it seems much more probable 
that considerations of this kind only reinforced what in fact 
was primarily the application to politics of the ethical doctrine 
of the desirability of achieving the Mean. The question is, more- 
over, decided by Aristotle’s explicit reference to the doctrine of 
the Mean: “If what was said in the Ethics 99 is true, that the 
happy life is the life according to virtue without impediment, 
and that virtue is a mean, then the life which is in a mean must 
be the best.” 9' And, he continues, since it is agreed that 76 
pérpiov Kai TÒ pécoy is the best, if is clear that as regards the 
possession of goods also the mean is the best state: for in that 
state it is easiest to obey rational principle.: It must be obvious 
that Aristotle has here quite deserted his empirical method and 
that, to justify his assertion that the provision of a strong middle 
class is an important precaution against ordos, he is resorting to 
a psychological argument, namely the argument derived from 
the analogy of state and soul which Plato employs in the 
Republic.® This conclusion is confirmed by Aristotle’s assertion 
that a péon rodcreia is not only a provision against ordows but is 
less likely than a state in which some possess much and others 
nothing to give rise to either extreme democracy, or pure oli- 
garchy, or tyranny.'? It is, finally, perhaps an argument in 
favour of the view that Aristotle is here more concerned with 

ethieal doctrine than with economie analysis that he speaks 
indifferently of the Mean «oeía as being one in which the 
middle class is large "* and as one in which (all) the citizens 
have “a moderate and sufficient property," '? although it is 


99 E. g. Eth. N., I, 1098 a 16; VII, 1153 b 10; X, 1177 a 12. 

et IW, 11, 3. 

s TV, 11,5. 

9? Plato, Rep., VIII, 544 D 6. 

to NS 11, 11. 

71 IV, 11, 1296 a 8. 4 

TfTV, 11, 1295 b 40; cf. V, 8, 14 where Aristotle gives the obscure 
injunction $ cunpryvivar tò Tp drópov mos kal TÓ Trav ebaépwr, 9 TÒ 
péoov alfew. See Newman, IV, p. 276. 
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obvious that these two conceptions, if put into effect, would 
produce two very different types of sociely.'? 


V. CONCLUSIONS. 


The results of this examination of the notion of ordos are as 
follows. First, as to Aristotle’s treatment of the subject: it is 
important, for the understanding of ordots, to distinguish it from 
the notion of peraBodAy woAwreías. Aristotle treats both these sub- 
jects together in the Politics, not unnaturally, since they are 
intimately connected. It is possible, however, that he could have 
distinguished the two more clearly than he does in a number of 
contexts, A more serious charge with regard to his treatment of 
ordots is that Aristotle does not make at all plain the distinction 
between the “ occasion” of the phenomenon and what I have 
called the underlying conflict. The implication, that he does not 
in his own mind always distinguish the two correctly, seems a 
justifiable one. It must not, on the other hand, be forgotten that 
Aristotle has the merit of being the first thinker, as far as our 
knowledge goes, to undertake anything approaching a scientific 
analysis of this important and peculiar feature of Greek city- 
state politics. 

Secondly, as to rendering of the word ordow. I conclude that 
none of the habitual English translations such as “ revolution,” 
“sedition,” “ class-warfare,” etc., conveys adequately the full 
meaning of the Greek word.'* The reason for the difficulty is 
the obvious one that the class of situations which constitute the 
meaning of the word is one with which in our public life there 
is nothing strictly comparable. 

Finally, as to the analysis of the phenomenon ordots: I sug- 
gested that, superficially, các: is a situation occurring in the 
public life of the greater number of the Greek city-states at 
larger or smaller intervals of time, that it results from the col- 


7$ The Mean; it is worth noticing that Solon was of “ ot uécov" (Ath. 
Pol. 5, 3). Cf. also the judgment of Thucydides on the “ hoplite” 
constitution of 411 B, C. (VIII, 97). 

TI think that “sedition,” which is Barker’s translation, comes 
nearest to doing so, as far as descriptive content is concerned, but that 
its emotive colouring in modern English bears little resemblance to that - 
of erácis. The Irish “troubles,” in both form and matter, corresponds 
remarkably closely to 4 wodtrixy rapax. 
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lision of temporarily organized groups of eitizens, and that its 
characteristic feature is “illegality” of behaviour, which may 
range from minor infringements of the “ constitution ” to whole- 
sale massacre of opponents. Its aims seem usually to be of a 
political nature, either office (vj) or profits from office (xép8os) 
or undefined powers (8¥%vapis)."© This use of ordows as what I 
called a “ method ” in politics has, unfortunately, received com- 
paratively scanty attention from Aristotle. 

In discussing Aristotle’s twofold analysis of ordow in terms of 
the divisions of wealth and poverty on the one hand, and of 
áperj and poy@ypia on the other hand, J further suggested that 
it would be more convenient to attempt to relate the phenomenon 
to one or more underlying conflicts than to speak of seeking its 
“cause.” That a fundamental conflict of economic interest was 
an important contributing factor in very many instances of 
ordows Seems to me absolutely certain: ordots in the majority of 
cases is a conflict of “ oligarchs ” and “ democrats ” and Aristotle 
is emphatic that these groups are to be defined in terms of an 
economic class-division. But I think that to attempt to equate 
cTácis With the Marxian notion of the class-struggle is to make 
a grave misinterpretation, for three reasons: first, the termi- 
nology of the “ class-struggle ” hypothesis is incompatible with 
the fact, essential to ordows, that the objective in the struggle is 
almost always purely political power. Second, the “ class-strug- 
gle” doctrine is closely associated with the view that there may 
or must be achieved a society in which the distinction between 
economic and social classes, as at present understood, will become 
obsolete. No Greek of the classical period thought seriously of 
the possibility of such a society being achieved and not more than 
one or two ever regarded the existence of such a society as even 
in principle desirable. Finally, we have, I think, to distinguish 
carefully two views about the nature of ordots, one that it 
always involves a struggle between “haves” and “ have-nots,” 
the other that it involves a struggle between “haves” and 
“have-nots " and that such a conflict is inherent in the economie 
structure of the society. I think that both these views have 
some claim to be described as “economic” interpretations of 
ordows. Aristotle, however, like Solon assents only to the first 


"5 Cf. Ath. Pol., 13, 2; Herodotus, V, 66, 2. 
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or weak form of the economic interpretation. His dual analysis 
seems to me partly unsound, partly sound: unsound, inasmuch 
as it is meaningless to postulate an underlying moral conflict in 
the way in which it makes sense to postulate an underlying 
economie conflict: sound, in that not every phenomenon which 
may legitimately be described as ordois can be related to a 
conflict of economic interests. 


MARCUS WHEELER, 
ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


TITUS AND BERENICE. 


The purpose of these remarks is to suggest that the romantic 
story of Titus and Berenice should be connected with the politi- 
eal history of the period A. D. 69-79, if a proper picture is to 
be drawn of the supporters of the régime and their mutual 
relations.* 

When the Flavian putsch was first mooted in 69, its support 
derived from two elements. On the one hand stood Mucianus, 
the “king-maker,” an Eastern counterpart of Verginius Rufus. 
Between him and Vespasian there had been no love lost, but the 
reconciliation that made the rise of the Flavians possible was 
effected by Titus.? It should not be concluded from this that 
there existed any particular friendship or affinity between 
Mucianus and Titus, though the latter certainly turned on the 
conduit of his charm; it merely means that while Mucianus had 
small reason to back the Imperial candidature of an aging 
military colleague, the prospects of a personal ascendency behind 
the scenes were much brighter if the old man had a robust son 
to perpetuate the dynasty for a good term of years. Titus was 
the corner-stone of the coalition, the promise of permanence and 
continuity; * indeed, perhaps the earliest scheme had been for 
him to ingratiate himself with, and secure his adoption by, 


1] have gratefully to acknowledge the help and advice of Miss Jocelyn 
Toynbee, the Rev. M. P. Charlesworth, and Messrs. H. M. Last, H. B. 
Mattingly, and A. Momigliano, They are not responsible for my con- 
clusions and conjectures. 

2? Tacitus, Hist., II, 5. 

® Significant here is the attitude of Mucianus to another powerful 
member of the Flavian family, Vespasian’s statesmanlike brother 
Flavius Sabinus. It was suspected that if the latter had survived the 
* Bellum Capitolinum ” he and the “king-maker” would have been at 
loggerheads: caedem eius laetam fuisse Muciano accepimus. ferebant 
plerique etiam paci consultum, dirempta aemulatione inter duos, quorum 
alter se fratrem imperatoris, alter consortem imperii cogitaret (ibid., 
IIl, 75). 

* Hence the remark put into Mucianus! mouth by Tacitus (ibid., 
Ii, 77), that if he were Emperor himself he would make Titus his 
Successor. 
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Galba,® in which case Vespasian would have missed the purple 
altogether. 

The second element in the Flavian party was what may be 
called an Oriental group, led by that powerful prefect of Egypt, 
the apostate Jew Ti. Julius Alexander. It owed its influence in 
no small measure to Julia Berenice, the sister of Agrippa II, 
who had for a short time been Alexander’s sister-in-law.? Once 
again, though Vespasian was interested in her money, it was 
Titus who provided the key to the situation. He had already 
been attracted by her wiles before he started on his mission to 
Galba;* in fact her hold over him probably dates from 67, when 
he first led troops to Palestine to join his father,? and when she 
and her brother embraced the Roman cause.? "There can be no 
doubt that Berenice wanted to be queen at Rome, and here were 
the makings of a difficult situation—would the advisers of the 
Emperor, and in particular Mucianus, endorse the ambitions of 
this ** Cleopatra in little ”? 1° 

Everything depended on Titus, and he and Mucianus were 
destined themselves to be involved in a clash of ambitions. The 
effective position of Titus during his father’s reign has not 
received enough emphasis. Not merely could he regard himself 
as the decisive factor in the rise of the dynasty to power," but 


5 Ibid., TI, 1. 

$ See R.-E., s. v. Berenike, no. 15 (Wilcken). 

7 Tacitus, ibid., IT, 2. 

8 See B.-F., s. v. Flavius, no. 207, col. 2698 (Weynand). 

?'They turned their coats even sooner than Josephus; otherwise their 
position is similar to his and their connexion with him significant. It 
was to Titus (upon their recommendation?) that Josephus owed his 
reception on the Roman side (B.J., IV, 628 ff.), and during his subse- 
quent literary career at Rome under Titus' patronage he kept up a long 
correspondence with Agrippa (Vita, 364-7), who supplied him with his- 
torical information. B.J. is favourable to Titus, and emphasizes the 
Judaism of Agrippa and Berenice; but in A.J. Josephus turns on his 
protectors and hints at incest (XX, 145—a cardinal argument for the 
death of Agrippa by 93). See #.-H., s. v. Julius, no. 54, eol. 150 (Rosen- 
berg) and Grace Macurdy in A.J. P., LVI (1935), pp. 248-9, 250. 

10 The phrase is Mommsen’s: Rém. Gesch., V5, p. 540. 

1 He is not recorded as having made this claim explicitly, but one 
notes with amusement that both Mucianus and Domitian found it neces- 
sary at one time or another to put in counter-claims (Tacitus, Hist., 
IV, 4; Martial, IX, 101, 15-16). 
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from 71 he was, in practice if not in theory, co-Emperor and 
more, for the addition of the sole prefecture of praetorians to 
his amperium and tribunicia, potestas gave him a concatenation 
of powers without precedent or subsequent parallel: neque ez 
eo destitit participem atque etiam tutorem imperi agere? 

Mucianus can hardly have intended to leave his own ambitions 
so little elbow-room. Book IV of the Histories makes it abun- 
dantly clear that on arriving st Rome after its capture he 
behaved as de facto temporary head of the State, ordering execu- 
tions, appointing generals, and so on,?* "The aberrations of the 
Emperors younger son were easy to curb, but against Titus he 
had to build his defences more subtly. One of his first achieve- 
ments was to secure the escape from a menacing Senate of 
Eprius Marcellus and Vibius Crispus, amict of Nero who had 
practised delation and were now assailed for it by Helvidius 
Priscus.1* These men had their qualities, hated though they 
might be. Marcellus was given an appointment calling for high 
administrative ability-—the governorship of Asia during a period 
of reorganization—and Crispus a similar post in Africa, doubt- 
less on the recommendation, if not actually by appointment, of 
Mucianus. And by 74, the dramatic date of the Dialogus, 
Crispus and Marcellus nunc principes in Caesaris amicitia agunt 
feruntque cuncta**—no small support for Mucianus, to whom 
they owed their place. l 

During 70 Vespasian returned to Rome, in a hurry, according 
to Zonaras." The Tacitean account suggests at first sight that 
it was Domitian’s conduct about which he was worried; but the 
sentiments put into Titus’ mouth by the historian are significant. 
He urges his father to be lenient with Domitian, nam amicos 
tempore, fortuna, cupidinibus aliquando aut erroribus imminut, 
transferri, desinere: suum cuique sanguinem indtscretum.® 


12 Suetonius, Div, Tit., 6, 1 (and see what follows), 

13 Of, Tacitus, Agr., 7, 4: initia principatus ac statum urbis Mucianus 
regebat (a word with despotic implications). It was he who gaye Agri- 
cola his legionary command in Britain. 

14 Tacitus, Hist., IV, 43-4. 

15 See McElderry in J. R. S., TIT (1918), pp, 116 ff. 

?9 Tacitus, Dial., 8, 3, 

17 Dio-Zonaras, LXVI, 9, 2a, 

18 Tacitus, Hist., IV, 51-2. 
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What was worrying Titus, at any rate, was iot his brother but 
the great amicus. He might well bé alarmed, for Vespasian, 
back in Rome, was surrounded by the full influence of Mucianus 
and his group. Whether it was they who spread thé rumours 
about Titus’ behaviour in the Hast one hesitates to say, for such 
stories were dangerous to the stability of the régime, and there 
is no sign that either of the parties on which the dynasty 
depended was disloyal to it. That rumours were ctrfent is, 
however, certain, not only from the account of Suetonius,'? 
but from the telltale frequency of the Concorpia-legend on the 
coinage from 71 to 73, And there is no doubt that Titus’ actions 
and acquiescences gave colour to them. That he was in fact 
disloyal is unlikely and unproven; ° but he was very certain of 
his position as corner-stone of the régime, and rather unwisely 
inclined to parade it. 

Harly in 71, Titus in his turn hurried home, sailing up from 
Rhegium to Puteoli in a commercial vessel and sacrificing his 
chance of a triumphal progress overland from Brundisium.’ 
He was dismayed at the possible effect of rumours on his futher, 
and no doubt at the lordly position of Mucianus. His return to 
Rome restored the equilibrium; there followed the double tri- 
umph, the bestowal on him of the tribunicia potestas, his appoint- 
ment to the praetorian prefecture and the joint censorship of 
73-74. The prefecture is not adequately explained by regarding 
it simply as an additional safeguard for the régime; no one 
else ever thought such a step necessary, and there can hardly 
have been such an utter lack of loyal equites that not one was 
competent to hold the position. But seen as a quid pro quo 
demanded by Titus, his counter to the power of Mucianus, it 
becomes intelligible; and as such he was presently to employ it. 


1? Div. Tita 5: 

20The argument from coin-legends for a “ Verfassungsstreit" was 
refuted by Weynand, loc. cit. Nevertheless, Titus did allow the Asiatic 
mint to strike coins giving him the proenomen imperatoris, and he did 
wear the diadem in Egypt. 

?! Josephus, B.J., VII, 119 seems to imply that he did have his 
triumphal return. This is a case of simple contradiction between the 
authorities, and the account of Suetonius is to be preferred, in view 
of the well-known purpose of B.J. to parade the discipline and unity 
of Rome, and of the personal connexion of Josephus with Titus. 
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The balance, however, though restored, had not tipped in Titus’ 
favour, for in 74 Mucianus’ protégés still carry the day at Court, 
and.their influence still prevents Titus from bringing his mis- 
tress to Rome.?? Berenice was left behind in the East in 71, an 
extraordinary circumstance. She must surely have expected an 
immediate summons to the capital, but for four years her hopes 
were suspended. That she came at last in 75 must reflect some 
significant change in the political background; it may be sug- 
gested that what opened the door to Berenice was the death of 
Mucianus. 

The evidence for the date of this cardinal event in the reign 
of Vespasian is indirect. The “ king-maker " was certainly alive 
in 74,75 certainly dead in 77.2 Mattingly, indeed, attempts to 
go closer; he proposes to interpret certain coin-types as showing 
that Mucianus was dead by 76.25 Unfortunately, his case is not 
strong, both because some of the coins are not themselves dated 
with certainty, and because there is no parallel for the use of 
allegorical coin-types to refer to the death of an individual 
outside the Imperial house. The most that can be said is that 
there is nothing against putting Mucianus’ death in 75, and that 
it would explain admirably how it was that in that year Berenice 


22 Note that Mucianus received that highest of honours, a third consul- 
ship, in 72, and Eprius Marcellus a second in 74. On the other hand, 
Titus had wrested the praetorian prefecture from Arrecinus Clemens, 
another of Mucianus’ men, Tacitus, Hist., IV, 68; honours were clearly 
even. It would be interesting to know what became of Ti. Julius Alex- 
ander. He does not reappear after the Jewish war; he may of course 
have died, but if he did not, then in view of his prefecture of Egypt and 
his support of the dynasty he was due for higher honours. Was he 
perhaps baulked of them? . 

23 Tacitus, Dial., 37, 2 (sections of this work are quoted according to 
the Oxford text). 

24 Pliny, N. H., XXXII, 62. The Natural History was published in 77. 

?5 See the following references in Mattingly-Sydenham, Coins of the 
Roman Empire in the British Museum, IT: (a) Hagle-on-column-base: 
p. Ixvi; p. 101, no. 485; p. 102, nos. 487-8; pl. 17, nos.'16-18. Date 76, 
Asia Minor. (b) AETERNITAS with sun and moon: pp. xxxix-xl; p. 48; 
pl. 8, no. 9. Dated 76 by Mattingly, apparently only by analogy with 
(a). (c) Victory on the cista mystica: p. lii. Date 75. XM and A: 
p. 31, nos. 168-9; pl. 5, nos. 3-4; p. 39, nos. 173-4. Æ (Victory on 
altar): p. 165; pl. 28, no. 13. In the ease of (c) Mattingly is very 
tentative. 
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and her brother arrived in Rome, he to receive the insigma 
praetoria, she to live in the palace with Titus. 

It is from 75 that the difficulties and confusions really begin, 
and the points involved will be best clarified by setting down the 
relevant passages. 

Suetonius, Div. Tit., 7 describes Titus’ passion for Berenice, 
his unpopularity, and his eventual dismissal of her, invitus 
invitam—with the implication that she was sent away after his 
accession as sole Emperor. Suetonius is followed by Hp. de 
Caes., 10, 7. 

Dio-Xiphilinus, LXVI, 15, 3 ff. is a more complicated account. 
It dates the arrival of the princess in Rome securely to 75, and 
then goes on, with no further indieation of date, to her period 
of cohabitation with Titus and her dismissal—and as a pendant 
to this the affair of Diogenes and Heras, the two Cynic preachers 
who inveighed in publie against the immoral liaison, and of 
whom the one was consequently executed and the other scourged. 
xa’ òv xpóvoy, continues Xiphilinus, kai ravra éyévero— and ravra 
turns out to be the execution of the Celtic chieftain Julius 
Sabinus and his wife, who had lived in hiding for nine years after 
the crushing of the revolt of Civilis;?* their execution must 
therefore be put in 79. This account is at once followed by the 
* conspiracy " of Marcellus and Caecina. 

Ibid., 18, 1 returns to the subject of Berenice, after the acces- 
sion of Titus: ó 8e 85 Tiros . . . oddpov, kairo kal rijs Bepevixys 
és Padpny abf eXPovons, éyévero. Xiphilinus does not here say 
explicitly that Berenice was dismissed, but that is doubtless his 
implication. 

The Epitome differs surprisingly from Aurelius Victor in its 
account of Titus, and is a good deal fuller. In fact it copies 
Suetonius, with the exception of one extraordinary remark in the 
middle: Caecinam consularem adhibitum cenae, vicdum triclinio 
egressum, ob suspicionem stupratae, Berenicis uxoris suae tugu- 
lari tussit.” On the m4lieu of Caecina’s death the authorities 
are unanimous, but the Epitomator's reason is entirely his own. 


26 Tacitus, Hist., IV, 87. 

?' Ep. de Caes., 10, 4. Appearing suddenly in the midst of a virtual 
paraphrase of Suetonius, this is as likely to be a guess or a catchpenny 
fiction as to derive from any authority, reputable or otherwise. It does, 
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The first thing that emerges from this evidence is that there is 
small justification for the usual assumption that Berenice was 
dismissed in the very year of her arrival. The implication of 
Dio-Xiphilinus is that her first dismissal was round about 79. 
It might indeed be maintained that Xiphilinus has omitted the 
events recorded by Dio for the years 76-78, and resumed his 
copying with a xaf’ òv ypóvov that in the original referred to 
something altogether different; on the other hand the a priori 
arguments for keeping Berenice in Rome longer are strong; there 
was time enough for a tremendous popular scandal to develop, 
and Suetonius shows no awareness of any such immediate public- 
spiritedness on Titus’ part. As for the testimony of the Epi- 
tome, even if it be no better than a guess, it at least shows that 
the Epitomator had in his mind a background in which Berenice 
and the Caecina-affair of 79 could be connected, and in a way 
that implies the presence of the princess in Rome when the 
* conspiracy " was uncovered. 

Are we then to conclude that she was there continuously 
from 75 till after Vespasian’s death, as Suetonius implies? This 
would be rather a cavalier way with Dio's aifis; a better solution 
is to suppose that she was dismissed after, and owing to, the 
Caecina-affair, to await the death of Vespasian as she had 
awaited that of Mucianus, and that she returned, and was again 
dismissed, upon Titus’ accession, so shortly afterwards that Sue- 
tonius was either unaware of the double dismissal or saw no 
point in recording it. Reasons in support of this theory will be 
suggested in what follows, which is an attempt to reconstruct 
the background of 75-79 (and contains, it need hardly be said, 
a good deal of conjecture). 

But first the alleged conspiracy of 79 must be examined. As 
told by Suetonius and Dio ** it is a notoriously suspicious tale. 
Caecina is invited to dinner and afterwards cut to pieces by 
Titus in his capacity as praetorian prefect and tutor imperii. 
There is then discovered about his person the manuscript of an 
address to the troops,?? armed with which Titus is at once able to 


however, indicate certain presuppositions on the part of the author; 
see below. 
3$ Dio-Xiphilinus, LXVI, 16, 3 ff.; Suetonius, Div. Tit., 0, 9. In what 
follows the two accounts, which seem to be complementary, are conflated, 
?? It was rash of Titus to parade his talent for forgery (Suetonius, 
Div. Tit., 3, 2). 
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bring a case against Marcellus before the Senate and secure a 
condemnation. The traitor commits suicide; the menace to 
Rome has been averted by Titus’ watchfulness. So runs the 
unlikely story, which becomes even more fantastic when one 
reflects upon the chatacters of the supposed ringleaders.?? 
Treacherous they had indeed been in their time; but Marcellus’ 
treachery had taken the form of delation against the opponents 
of the régime, and Caecina’s talent was for deserting sinking 
ships, not those in full sail. These men were less than almost 
anyone the sort who make revolutionaries. There need be little 
hesitation in regarding the whole affair as engineered by Titus, 
and aimed (through Caecina, a figure of only secondary impor- 
tance) at Eprius Marcellus, the inheritor of the mantle of 
Mucianus. Titus’ prefecture had proved its value at last.** 

The development of events, then, from 75, may be read some- 
what as follows. The death of Mucianus was a radical blow to 
the influence of his followers, and Titus was able to summon 
Berenice to Rome. But the opposition, though weakened, was 
by no means crushed, and Berenice became a test-case, the 
centre of a struggle by Titus to retain her, by Marcellus and the 
rest to have her dismissed. That she wielded a political influence 
that was bound to be resented is suggested hy the remark of 
Quintilian: fuerunt etiam quidam suarum rerum iudices. nam 
et in libris observationum a Septimio editis adfuisse Ciceronem 
tali causae invenio, et ego pro regina Berenice apud ipsam eam 
dizi? It is dificult to decide exactly what this passage means. 
The context concerns civil proceedings before a iwdex, but it is 
hardly possible to suppose that a foreign princess could have 
been appointed as such, and à fortiori still more improbable that 
she ever presided over any sort of court at Rome. Perhaps she 
appeared on the scene, as Agrippina had done, on some occasion 


39 For their careers, see P.I. R?, C99; E84, 

3t This is to reject the Epitomator's story that Caecina was killed 
because of his relations with Berenice; its weakness is that it provides 
no reason for the implication of Marcellus in Caecina’s fate. One must 
suppose that the Epitomator was aware of some connexion between 
Berenice and the Caecina-affair, but that, the truth having been con- 
cealed from the beginning, he made a guess at its nature in accordance 
with the predilections of his age. 

3? Quintilian, Inst., IV, 1, 19. 
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when the Imperial consilium was dealing with a matter concern- 
ing her (the very question, even, of her retention or dismissal?), 
and it was known that, whether officially or not, she would have 
a finger in any pie she chose.? If this is indeed Quintilian’s 
meaning, it is easy to see why her continued presence in Home 
was so hard fought over, on political as well as moral grounds.** 

The opposition set about organizing public opinion against 
her presence in the palace; but they did not work with the same 
subtlety, or did not have as secure a seat in Vespasian's favour, 
as Mucianus, and the game soon became one of deadly danger. 
At this point, no doubt, the mitis prudentia of Vibius Crispus 
led him to dissociate himself from the policy of Marcellus, with 
whom he had till then been closely connected. The means 
adopted to organize overt discontent can be seen from the story 
of Diogenes and Heras. It can hardly have been without power- 
ful backing that this pair managed to return from the expulsion 
to which all philosophi had been subjected and preach their 
sermons in the public theatre; and the shock caused to Titus 
by this revelation that the campaign against his mistress had 
reached such a pitch is evident from the care he took to prevent 
a recurrence: suspectissimum quemque sibi summissis qui per 
theatra et castra quast consensu ad poenam deposcerent, haud 
cunctanter oppressit?” 


35 P. Harris, ined., published by C. H. Roberts in J.R.8. XXXIX 
(1949), pp. 79-80, is a new fragment of the Acts of the Pagan Martyrs, 
which seems to describe proceedings before Titus and his consilium. 
Roberts suggests (p. 80, n. 3) that the Berenice-affair afforded material 
for this Alexandrian propaganda; it may be suspected that if more of 
the papyrus had survived there would appear accusations similar to 
those in the Acts of Hermaiscus (P. Owy., 1242) where feminine 
influence backstairs and a consilium packed with dyécio *IovSaio: pro- 
vide a lively theme. Berenice would combine both réles admirably. Is 
it certain, as Roberts seems to assume, that the dramatic date of these 
Acta must be subsequent to the death of Vespasian? 

34 Compare the behaviour of Alice Ferrers, the mistress of Edward the 
Third. “‘ Her dishonest malapertness increased so much’ that when a 
cause in which she was financially interested was being heard Alice 
would appear in Westminster Hall and seat herself on the bench beside 
the judge” (Elizabeth Jenkins, Sí» Criminal Women [London, 1949], 
pp. 38-39). 

38 Suetonius, Div. Tit., 6, 1. Ep. de Caes., 10, 4 is even more explicit: 
qui per theatra et castris invidiosa iactantes ad poenam, poscerent. 
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By the beginning of 79, with the Emperor perhaps showing 
signs of failing, the feud, linked now with the question of succes- 
sion, became doubly bitter. Vespasian had always been deter- 
mined that his sons should follow him, but there was clearly 
some pressure upon him to the contrary,?? and the attempt to 
mobilize publie resistance to the “Neronian” tendencies of 
Titus had not been unsuccessful. Nothing could better reveal 
the tenseness of the political atmosphere at Rome than Dio's 
account of the pitiless execution of Sabinus and his wife; 
courageous rebels were not usually so harshly treated at Rome.’ 
Driven at last to extremities, Titus struck at Eprius Marcellus 
—and with success. 

But the blow recoiled.. This hasty liquidation of two eminent 
amict principis, even if there was no proof but only suspicion, 
had an effect on Titus’ reputation like that which the “ affair of 
the four consulars” was later to have on Hadrian’s, ut non 
temere quis tam adverso rumore magisque invilis omnibus 
transierit ad principatum.*® And so, even before his father's 
death, he was obliged to make a gesture of conciliation, concede 
the very point round which the battle had raged, and dismiss 
Berenice. But it may be guessed that she was intended neither 
to go far nor to wait long. 

In June Vespasian died, and Titus’ ultimate ambition was 
fulfilled; he was sole Emperor. But he found that absolute 
power was an illusion; now as always the security of a Roman 
Emperor depended, half indeed on personal auctoritas, but half 
on the support of a party of loyal and energetic amici. Titus 
succeeded to the purple with his auctoritas gravely impaired ; and 
so, instead of being able to dispense with the services of those 
of his father's amici who had opposed him, he was dependent 
upon them. Suetonius says he chose amici who proved their 
worth and stayed to serve his successors; °° the evidence suggests 
that it would be truer to say that he had the statesmanship to 
retain those who had served Vespasian.*® ‘Thus the need to close 


39 Suetonius, Div. Vesp., 25; Dio-Xiphilinus, LXVI, 12, 1. The dis- 
crepancy between plural and singular is not significant. 

87 Of. the fate of Caratacus, Dio-Zonaras, LX, 33, 3c. 

38 Suetonius, Div. Tit., 6, 2. 

8° Div. Tit, 7, 2. 

*? Note especially the members of Domitian’s consilium in Juvenal, 
IV, some of whom were already powerful in the Julio-Claudian period. 
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the ranks at the beginning of a reign, coupled with public 
hostility calling for appeasement, was the cause of that pro- 
fusion of popular measures with which Titus’ reign opened, 
and the amazingly rapid volte-face by which he won the public 
heart. It caused also the second rejection of Berenice, who had 
returned to Rome post-haste after Vespasian’s death. 

It is not unjustified to share the suspicions voiced by Dio,** 
that Titus’ beginnings were too good to be true, and that only 
his timely death saved Rome from disillusionment. Once more 
securely seated, he might well have reopened the campaign 
against his father’s amici; and it can by no means be taken for 
granted that even Berenice’s second dismissal was intended as 
final. Possibly only Titus’ death dealt the last crushing blow 
to her ambitions. Of her own death nothing is recorded; she 
must have been a bitterly disappointed woman. 

In his last hour Titus made the famous assertion that he had 
only once committed an act to regret; Suetonius adds that he 
kept his secret, and that, though there were theories, no one 
could easily guess the truth. Today, with so little evidence at 
our disposal, a guess is even more hazardous, but one could do 
worse than choose the judicial murder of Marcellus and Caecina, 
which Titus had good reason to regret, not only as a moral 
lapse but as a political mistake. 


APPENDIX. 

Against my interpretation of the Marcellus-affair one objec- 
tion will at once be raised. The Dialogus, written, according to 
the view now widely accepted, in 81, during the last months of 
Titus’ reign, has much to say about Marcellus. Would it not 
have been political suicide to mention him at all under Titus, 
if this had really been the Emperor’s Heel of Achilles? 

I entirely agree, and so am bound to state my view of the date 
of the Dialogus. I do not pretend to have anything new to say, 
or to have studied all the literature of the question; reference 
is always made nowadays to the full discussion in Gudeman’s 
magnificent edition,“ and upon his remarks I shall base what 
follows. 


41 Dio-Xiphilinus, LXVI, 18, 4-5. 
42 P, Cornelii Taciti Dialogus de Oratoribus . . . ed. Gudeman (2nd 


» 
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With stylistic criteria no fime need be wasted. Leo long ago 
showed that in antiquity the style depended on the genre; 
Tacitus could have written the Dialogus at any stage. Gudeman 
cannot deny the truth of this, and rightly therefore dismisses the 
arguments from style as “ völlig irrelevant." ** For the rest, 
examination of all the pleas of Gudeman for 81 and against 96-8 
leaves me with the feeling that they amount to very little. He 
succeeds in whittling down somewhat the solid mass of con- 
siderations that point to a post-Domitianie date, but their cumu- 
lative effect remains much more impressive than anything he 
can put in their place. Especially does he underestimate the 
arguments from the political situation—they are “rein in der 
Luft schwebende Vermutungen," ** and it is here that I must 
join issue with him. 

Vibius Crispus is the crux of the whole matter. Gudeman’s 
opponents argue that the Dialogus, containing bitter and deroga- 
tory remarks about Crispus, could not have been published till 
after his death —and that of the master whom he served. Crispus 
died about 93, Domitian in 96. Gudeman attempts to escape 
from this conclusion: he says first that we can never know 
whether Crispus read the Dialogus, which is beside the point, for 
what matters is whether an ambitious young author could have 
risked publishing a work that Crispus might read; and he adds 
that Crispus suffered a period of political decline under Titus 
and in the early years of Domitian, when it would have been 
possible to criticize him publicly. 

For this latter assertion there is no evidence. Gudeman 
quotes Suetonius, Div. Tit., 8, 5 and Dom., 9, 3 for the general 
proposition that delators were personae non gratae, but both pas- 
sages clearly refer to active delators, who attempted to lay in- 
formations before Titus and Domitian. Crispus’ career in that 
profession was long past-—he had become respectable.“ As 


ed., Berlin, 1914), Prolegomena ii (and additional refs. in the Addenda, 
p. 512). 

48 Op. cit., p. 31. He dismisses them thus when used against him; he 
must not be allowed to use them to support him. 

“4 Ibid., p. 37. B 

4 Note that he appears in & blaze of glory in Juvenal, IV, the 
dramatic date of which is certainly before 86, when Cornelius Fuscus 
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Gudeman truly remarks, we are reasonably well informed about 
his career; and what we are nowhere told is that he was ever 
under a cloud. The delators who did fall foul of Titus suffered 
flogging, banishment, and other hard fates; but Juvenal, who 
describes Crispus’ Viear-of-Bray career in his fourth Satire, is 
most emphatic that he never put a political foot wrong. What 
is certain is that for a number of years after 81 Crispus was 
very influential indeed; and Gudeman does not succeed, merely 
by suggesting that Crispus might not have known of the Dia- 
logus, in avoiding the force of Helm’s argument, that it 1s sur- 
prising that a man so hard done by in a work of Tacitus should 
not have taken his revenge by spoiling the young man's career in 
its critical stage. 

I persist, therefore, in thinking that the evidence concerning 
Vibius Crispus is by itself decisive of a post-Domitianie date for 
the publication, at least, of the Dialogus. But there is another 
consideration. One of the threads running through the whole 
pamphlet is the thesis that oratory has been stifled by the princi- 
pate; and in spite of an admission of Vespasian’s generosity as 
& literary patron, the Dialogus makes it clear that patronage 
is not enough. The point is given trenchant expression, es- 
pecially in 18, 4, nec imperantibus umquam satis servi videntur 
nec nobis satis liberi, a remark no less unflattering to the Em- 
peror than to his amici.** The parallel that springs to the mind 
is the famous pallor amicitiae of Juvenal, IV, 75.47 It was easy 


was killed, and which should perhaps be connected with the Chattie war 
of 83; so Suetonius, Dom., 9, 3 clearly does not apply to him. 

+ Equally forceful is 2, 1, which concerns the effects of parts of 
Maternus' Cato on the potentes; but Gudeman may be right in refusing 
to subsume Vespasian under them. He is indeed treated handsomely 
in the Dialogus (and elsewhere by Tacitus) and is presently called 
patientissimus veri, though this expression may refer, like Suetonius, 
Div. Vesp., 13, to the Emperor's tolerance of freedom of speech from 
his amici. But I do not think any argument can prevent the imperantes 
from referring to Vespasian. 

*7 Incidentally, pallor is actually mentioned (though the context is 
not quite the same) in 13, 5. Cf. the pallor of the Senators in Agr., 
45, 2, by contrast with the flushed face of Domitian. It might be sug- 
gested that Domitian’s famous blush, which made everyone about him 
appear pale, may have made this pallor-idea a popular literary stand-by 
after his death. If so, we have a pointer to the period at which the 
Dialogus was not merely published, but written. 
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enough to say this kind of thing about Domitian, or any of the 
Flavians, when the dynasty had gone; but could it possibly have 
been said about Vespasian during the reign of Titus? I do not 
think so. 

To have shown strong reasons for thinking that a post- 
Domitianie date is essential for the publication of the Dialogus 
is sufficient for the purpose of the present paper. ‘There will be 
many who prefer to suppose that, whatever its date of publica- 
tion, it was written earlier. No attempt to refute their point of 
view can be embarked on here—the problems of the Dialogus 
are not susceptible of easy or brief solution—but I add by way 
of conclusion one point which influences me, at any rate, in 
believing them wrong. 

Assign the Dialogus to the Nervan-Trajanic “ liberation,” 
when it became fashionable to speak one’s mind, at least on the 
subject of previous Emperors, and it can be seen as a counterpart 
to the Agricola, with a basically similar theme; good can still be 
worked in this age by men of good will, even Emperors, but only 
in spite of the principate. In this case the introduction of 
Marcellus as an example of successful oratory, which is some- 
thing of a puzzle whatever the date of the pamphlet, since 
Tacitus’ readers could not fail to know that Marcellus came to 
a bad end, will explain itself as the clinching sarcasm of the 
whole thesis; after years of what Tacitus regarded as servitude 
as an amicus principis, the great statesman had at last been 
rash enough to pull against the current of Titus’ wishes, and had 
fallen in consequence. Crispus had escaped, but only because 
he 

numquam direxit bracchia contra 
torrentem. 
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Plutarch, Cimon, 16, 4-17, 2, relating the revolt of the Helots 
against Sparta during the fourth year of Archidamus’ reign, 
says that after a great earthquake + the Helots hurriedly gathered 
together from all the country round about with intent to despatch 
the surviving Spartans. But, finding them arrayed in arms, 
after the signal given by Archidamus, they withdrew to the cities 
and waged open war persuading many of the Perioeci to do like- 
wise, while the Messenians also joined in attacks upon the 
Spartans. The Lacedaemonians sent Pericleidas to Athens in 
quest of aid and then Cimon was sent by the Athenians with 
an army, Later the Lacedaemonians again invoked the Athe- 
nians against the Messenians and Helots at Ithome. 

But, while Plutarch says that the Athenians twice sent aid to 
the Lacedaemonians, Thucydides (I, 102) together with Diodo- 
rus (XI,64) and Pausanias (IV,24) mentions aid by the 
Athenians only once, to Ithome, and thus arises the question 
whether the Athenians went to the aid of the Lacedaemonians 
once or twice, 

This question was regarded by modern historians ? as definitely 
solved by accepting the view that the Athenians aided the 
Spartans only once, at Ithome, in contradiction to the informa- 
tion of Plutarch, which was rejected by Grote * for the following 
three arguments: 


1 Pausanias (IV, 24, 5) dates the earthquake and revolt to the 79th 
Olympiad when Xenophon of Corinth won the stadion (464-3 B.C.) 
while Diodorus (XI, 63) says that it happened in 469 B.C, For the 
year when Archidamus ascended the throne, Diodorus (XI, 48) gives 
476 B. C.; but, in eomparing this information, where it is said also that 
Archidamus reigned 42 years, with another one given by the same author 
(XII, 52) and with Thucydides (III, 1, 1; 89, 1), Diodorus’ muddle is 
evident. See Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ITI, 1, p. 201 n., Beloch, Gr. Gesch., I, 2, 
pp. 184 £., IT, 2, pp. 195 ff. 

2 Busolt, III, 1, pp. 243 ff., 256 ff.; Beloch, IT, 1, pp. 152 ff.; €. A. H., 
V, pp. 70 f. 

8 History of Greece (1856), V, pp. 316-17, note 1. Uxkull (Uxkull- 
Gyllenband, Plutarch und die Grieck. Biogr. [1927], pp. 71 ff.) says that 
Plutarch, temporarily leaving his historian to insert the anecdote about 
Cimon and Lachartus, taken from another source, and then coming back 
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(a) that Plutarch has construed too much as historical 
reality the comic exaggeration of what Aristophanes says. 
This is all very telling and forcible, as a portion of an 
Aristophanic play, but there is no historical truth in it, 
except the fact of an application made and an expedition 
sent in consequence. 


(b) that the earthquake took place when the siege of 
Thasos was yet going on (Thucydides, I, 101, 2) and 
Cimon, who commanded at the siege (Plutarch, Cimon, 14, 
2), could not have gone as commander to Laconia at the 
time when the first expedition is alleged to have been under- 
taken. 


(c) that Thucydides’ account of the expedition of 461 
B. C. (at Ithome) with its very important consequences is 
such as to exclude the supposition that he knew of any prior 
expedition, two or three years earlier. 


To show whether these three arguments are forcible enough or 
not in combating Plutarch’s information and supporting the 
view that the Athenians only once sent an army to aid the 
Lacedaemonians, it is necessary to examine at this point Plu- 
tarch’s information with regard to Grote’s arguments given 
above. 

From the information given by Plutarch it appears that the 
revolt of the Helots took place immediately after the earthquake 
when they gathered around Sparta os dvapracépevor rovs aeaocpé- 
vous tøv Szapriarov. Although, except for Diodorus,* no other 
author mentions anything concerning ihis movement of the 
Helots at that time, there áre no reasons for doubting that this 
movement took place, because widespread destruction of houses 
and the loss of many people provided an excellent opportunity 
for the success of the revolt directly after the earthquake. How- 
ever, finding the Spartans arrayed in arms, the Helots withdrew 
and waged open war after persuading many of the Perioeci to do 
likewise, while at the same time they were joined by Messenians 
in attacks upon Spartans. Certainly, the Perioeci and Mes- 


to his historian to write about Cimon's expedition to Ithome, wrote 
ab8i. Weizsäcker (Untersuchungen über Plutarchs biographische Tech- 
nik [1931], pp. 63 ff.) finds that in Plutarch there are two settings: one 
eidological, the other chronological with avés. 

* XI, 64, 1: olè Mecojvio: perà ry Elkdrwv avvraxOévres TÒ pev wpirov 
&puncay ért thv Lardpryy. 

5 Plutarch, Cimon, 16, 4; Diodorus, XI, 63, 2; Pausanias, IV, 24, 0. 
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senians did not begin warring directly the movement of the 
Helots began, but sometime afterwards. 

After this, Plutarch says that wéwrovow otv of Aaxedarpdvor 
IlepikA etóav els "APjvas Sedpevor Bon Pciv. But what is the exact time 
when this event took place? Since nothing certainly compels 
us to accept that Pericleidas’ mission took place when the 
Perioeci and the Messenians began to aid the Helots, I prefer 
to believe that this happened immediately after the earthquake, 
when the Spartans first learned of the movement of the Helots 
against them. My reasons are as follows: 


(a) The phrase Sedpevo: BonGeiv, which refers to Pericleidas’ 
mission to Athens, compared with the other phrase used by 
Plutarch to say that the Spartans had later invoked again the 
Athenians (rots *A@yvaiovs atfis éxáAovv) shows that the first 
request for aid was made during a time of great emergency, 
such as the period directly after the earthquake. 


(b) In the Athenian assembly, according to Critias, as found 
in Plutarch, Ephialtes objected to helping the Spartans and 
advised the Athenians pi Bonfeiv pyè avordvar móMw àvróraXov 
éxt tas “A@nvas, àAX' eav KeioPar Kal mariya tò ppdwnpa THs 
Xmáprgs (Cimon, 16, 8). As is evident, the significance of these 
words of Ephialtes is completely incompatible with the condi- 
tions under which the Spartans requested the aid of the Athe- 
nians against Ithome; yet, their meaning is fully compatible 
with the emergency condition created in Sparta by the earth- 
quake and by the movement of the Helots against the city. 


(c) In asking the Athenians to aid Sparta, Cimon exhorted 
them, according to Ion, ,wjre ryv 'EAAd9a xeoXQv pyre Tüv wodw 
érepolvya mepudeiy -yeyevnpevny (Cimon, 16, 8). Is it possible for 
us to believe that Cimon used so strong a dramatic speech when 
Sparta was waging, or preparing to wage, an aggressive war 
against Ithome? Certainly not. For that reason, then, Ion 
refers to the occasion of a call for help first mentioned by 
Plutarch. 

(d) Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 1138-44 says: 

otk tob ór eAOav Sedpo TlepixAciSas morë 


ô Aákov *A@nvaiwy ikérgs éxaGélero 
*$ ~ - * * > is 
ént toloi Bwpois, wypds ev PowiKior, 
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` 9. eA ; f 
oTpatiay rpocarav; ý 06 Mecojyy rore 
£m / 
ùpiy ézékevro yw Üeós aciov apa. 

E ` `“ M t / H 
Alor 06 a)y owdiract TerpaKtoyxtAtots 
Kipov 0Aqv éowoe riv Aaxedaiporva. 


Since there is no doubt that poets make use of exaggeration, we 
can accept the opinion that Aristophanes in the verses quoted 
above speaks with exaggeration concerning the appearance of 
Pericleidas as a suppliant, the number of Athenians who were 
sent to Sparta, and the rescue of the whole of Lacedaemon by 
Cimon. But, I can see no exaggeration in all the poet says 
concerning the earthquake and the attacks of the Messenians.? 

From all these it is clear, I think, that in speaking of the 
first request for aid and of the first aid sent to Sparta, if Plu- 
tarch did not follow any others too, he at least followed not only 
Aristophanes but Critias and Ion as well, since it is difficult to 
suppose in this instance that all the authors mentioned above 
fell into the same error one after another; on the other hand 
neither is there any occasion for explanations like those offered 
by Uxkull and Weizsäcker.” However, in the first dispatch of 
aid, mention must be made also of Xenophon who says that the 
Athenians willingly aided the Lacedaemonians őre adroit èro- 
Aiopkovryro brò Meoonviov.® 

The silence of Thucydides on this point is advanced as an 
argumeni against this conclusion. However, this silence is not 
inexplicable, I think, for the following reasons: 

Thucydides does in fact mention the earthquake, but, in doing 
so, his principal purpose is to explain through it the reason why 
the Lacedaemonians did not help the Thasians even though they 
had promised to aid them and intended to do so. After he had 
given this explanation, it occurred to him to add that during that 
time kai of EfAwres aùrois kat TOv weptoikwy Oovpiðrai re kat Albais 


A 
és "Iüópav ázéorgoav . . . zpos pèv rods èy "Idójg woAeuos kaÜeu ike 


ê See note 8. 

1 See note 3. 

5 Hellen., IV, 5, 33: The Helots were called also Messenians. See 
Thucydides I, 101, 2: sAeiero( öl räv ENóTw» Cyévovro ol vOv mañay 
Meeonviwy rére 6ovAwOévrov améyorot: 5 kal Meconjviot éxAHOnoar ol wavres; 
Pausanias, IV, 24, 5-6: Meconviwy $6 robs éyxaradnpbdyras év TH Yü, 
Ourredouyras Kara dvayxny és rots elXwras, éméAaBev dad Aaxedapovlwy 
berepoy dmorrivat . . . kal rev elkdrwy Boor Mecojyion rò ápxatoy Hoar, és 
vd Üpos Tij» "Lédpny daréornoar. 
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Aakebaukovíois (I, 101, 2-8). Does this statement, however, 
include a full description of the revolt of the Helots? Is the 
first act of the Helots indicated by åréorņnoav? Of course, 
åréorņoav is the result of previous acts which Plutarch mentions, 
i. e. the gathering of the Helots around Sparta, their withdrawal 
to the cities, and their successful attempt to arouse against 
Sparta many Perioeci whom Thucydides mentions by name. 
Consequently, because he casually mentioned the revolt of the 
Helots he omitted mentioning along with other incidents of the 
first period the aid that the Athenians sent to Sparta. 

Since, however, this conclusion only partially refutes the third 
argument of Grote, we should note that the “very important 
consequences” are caused by and are due wholly to the conduct 
of the Lacedaemonians when the Athenians sent aid to Ithome 
and not to anything previous to that. Therefore, Thucydides 
omitted in his survey acts having no causal relation to the very 
important consequences.® I believe also that an additional ex- 
planation for Thucydides’ omission can be advanced, i.e. when 
the Athenians set out to aid the Spartans the first time, the 
Helots withdrew to the cities either because they saw that their 
surprise attack against the Spartans had failed, or because they 
had heard that the Athenians were hastening to the aid of the 
Spartans. Thus, when the Athenians arrived there, they did not 
engage the Helots in battle. Since, therefore, the first arrival of 
aid produced: no practical result, a historian briefly surveying the 
facts could very well omit mentioning this aid. 

The second argument advanced by Grote now remains for dis- 
cussion. Thucydides says that the earthquake took place during 
the siege of Thasos by the Athenians (I, 101) and Plutarch 
says that Cimon ®avious uev ámocoTávras "AOnvaiwy karavavpayýoas 
rpeis kal rptdxovra vais fae kal ryv wédw éCemoiópkgse (Cimon, 
14, 2). Grote by bringing these statements together and com- 
paring them with Plutarch’s information concerning the first 
arrival of the Athenians under Cimon to Sparta, concluded that 
Cimon “ could not have gone as a commander to Laconia at the 
time when this first expedition is alleged to have been under- 
taken." 

If we were to conclude with Grote that the two statements of 
Plutarch are contradictory, I cannot see how without any proof 


? For these consequences see Thucydides, I, 102. 
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or indication we can support the view that the truth lies with 
Plutarch’s first statement (Cimon, 14, 2) and not with his 
second. But, do Plutarch’s two statements actually contradict 
each other? 

According to Thucydides, the siege of Thasos continued for 
three years when the Thasians opodAdyyoay *AGnvatos reiygós re 
KaÜeAóvyres kal vais wapaddvres (I, 101, 3). Comparing this state- 
ment with Plutarch’s previous one (Cimon, 14, 2) I distrust 
what is said there concerning the capture of the 33 ships after 
a sea-battle and I prefer to believe that these ships were sur- 
rendered by the Thasians at the end of the siege, as Thucydides 
states. Furthermore, if we must be on guard lest the meaning 
of Plutarch’s statement be expanded more than Plutarch meant 
it to be when he was writing it, we must not overlook this—that 
according to Plutarch, though Cimon besieged Thasos during the 
last year, the third, yet this does not of necessity mean that 
Cimon was there during the whole time of the siege of Thasos. 
Consequently, we cannot accept the view that this first statement 
of Plutarch contradicts the second which refers to the first aid 
sent to Sparta under the command of Cimon. 

Therefore, since the arguments advanced against Plutarch’s 
information are not strong and since no other objections exist, 
we should trust Plutarch and his authorities, especially Critias 
and lon, and admit that the Athenians twice sent aid under the 
command of Cimon, to Sparta the first time and the second time 


to Ithome. 
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A POLITICAL SLOGAN IN ANCIENT ATHENS. 


When, in the winter of 412/11, Pisander, as instructed by 
the oligarchs at Samos, tried to persuade the Athenians to a 
change of their constitution, he turned down all objections with 
the remark that Persian money would not be available under a 
democratic government—in his own words, not unless py cepi 
voÀwrelas TO vÀéov êv To vapóvri (JovAeóaopev 1) wep cor9pías.* The 


1 He soothingly adds: “ Afterwards we can always change back if 
we like "—the age-old trick of introducing unpopular acts as emergency 
measures. 
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Athenian demos did not like the idea, but cadds Si8acxdpevos id 
TOU Tleaodvdpov py «vat GAAnv cwrnpiay Kat dua érednifwy as xal 
peraBareirar évedbwxey (Thucydides, VIII, 58, 3-54, 1). 

We do not know whether the catchy phrase py cepi wodtrelas tò 
ahéov Bovreicopev Ñ wept cwrypias was coined by Pisander on the 
spur of the moment or (as I am inclined to believe) was part of 
a well-planned political propaganda. It certainly became a 
regular slogan, the history of which can be traced over several 
decades of Athenian politics. 

Since the Sicilian disaster the word owrnpia had been in every- 
body’s mouth, and the oligarchs were not slow to exploit this 
defeatism. The thirty wpófjovAo: (Suidas, s. v.; Aristotle, Ath. 
Const., 29, 2) had instructions to submit proposals «epi ris 
cetnpias and in the assembly at Colonus the prytaneis were 
requested to put every motion epi ris owrtnpias to the vote 
(Aristotle, 29, 4). This meant à8e«« for the oligarchs. At the 
Lenaea of 411 Aristophanes’ Lysistrata—tamely as she had to— 
pitched her own way of ewrgpía against that of the Probulos 
(vv. 497-501). When, later in the year, a delegation of the 
Four Hundred endeavoured to justify the régime before the navy 
at Samos (where, meanwhile, the democrats had gained control) 
they insisted ds od« rè SiapPopa ris wóAeos dj perdoraots ylyvotro 
GAN’ êri cwrypia (Thucydides, VIII, 86, 3). 

It is against this background that the oligarchie slogan must 
be seen. The feeling that Athens was passing through a crisis 
was general, and so was the desperate striving for a way out— 
at all costs. This was the moment for the oligarchs to come 
forth with their doctrine that what stood in the way of Athens' 
recovery was her democratic constitution—and, of course, the 
empire that was its pendant. 

Such ideas had been entertained in oligarchic circles for some 
time past. Not so long before, the Old Oligarch ? had denounced 
Athenian democracy and everything for which it stood. He sees 

21 feel strongly that Ps..Xenophon must be dated as late as possible. 
A. W. Gomme (Athenian Studies Presented to W. S. Ferguson, Harv. 
Stud. Class. Phil., Suppl. I, pp. 221-245) has recently argued a date 
420-415. I wonder whether the phrase 3, 5: éár» re bBpifwoi tives dnbes 
iBpiopa is not an allusion to the Hermocopidae. In that event the 
pamphlet might have been written in the early days of the Sicilian 
campaign when the erisis that hung over Athens would be anticipated 
at least by some. 
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clearly the connection between the Athenian democracy and the 
Athenian empire and rejects both. Not only does the latter 
imply the rule of those whom he, and his.class, have been 
accustomed to term zovypol; the imperial policy of the democrats 
has provoked Sparta and brought about a crisis which the demo- 
cratic régime is unable to solve. The author, to be sure, does 
not speak of cwrnpia in this connection ; but in the beginning of 
his pamphlet he says that those officers whose competency ensures 
cwrypia, Whereas their incompetency would bring about xivduves, 
as for example the strategit, are chosen from the xpyorot even in a 
democracy. The application is obvious: in a general emergency 
the xpyorot, i.e. the oligarchs, must altogether take control. 

The rule of the Four Hundred was shortlived. The experi- 
ment was renewed, however, with Spartan backing in 404. The 
essential identity of the two régimes shows, among other things, 
in a revival of the old slogan. This time it is Lysander who 
impresses on the Athenians the fact dre od wept moMrelas biv eras 
GANG cepi owrnpias el ui] mooch’ à Onpapevyns xerAcver (Lysias, XII, 
74). Theramenes is the connecting link between the Four 
Hundred and the Thirty;* it was probably from him that 
Lysander knew the slogan that had proved useful seven years 
ago.* 

The Thirty went the way of their predecessors, but their 
policy still found supporters. The victorious democrats, on the 
other hand, had not failed to use their enemies’ catchwords as 
trumps against them. If the oligarchs constantly talked about 
gwtņpía, the democrats, perhaps with better reason, maintained 
that they saved the city when their opponents gave it away to 
the enemy (cf. Andocides, De myst., 81; Lysias, IT, 64; XVIII, 
5; XXVIII, 15), and that in 411/10 Athens had been saved 


? According to Lysias, XII, 73 Theramenes forced the Athenians into 
acceptance of the motion of Dracontides, who may have been nothing 
more than his agent. 

* Characteristically, Theramenes is credited with another bonmot that 
plays on the concept of owrypia: Plutarch, Lys., 14, 8 bre kai $acww bd 
TÜP véwy rivds Syuaywyor KXeouévovus épwropevoy, ef rouge ravarrla 
Ocniorokret wpdrrev kal Ayer, mapabDuibobs rà relxyn Trois Aaxedaiuovios, à 
AaxeSa:poviwy dxdvrwy éxetvos dyvdarnoev, elreitv: ‘ANN obddv, © uewáktor, 
brevayrioyv eyo wpárro 'OspuarokNei* ra yap abra -ceíym kákeivos él 
cwrnpia rõv ronrõv dvéoryoe kal ques ért cwrnpla karaBadovper. Whether 
true or not, the anecdote, as many others in Plutarch, probably went 
round Athens at the time, and was recorded by local historians. 
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only by the democrats at Samos (Andocides, De reditu, 12) ; if 
the régime of the Thirty was dressed up as a return to the 
e&rptos wodurela and the wdrpio vópo, (Aristotle, 34, 8; 85, 2; 
Xenophon, Hell., Il, 38, 2), a defender of the newly restored 
democracy—the speaker of Lysias, Orat, X X XI V—-addresses the 
Athenians cepi roù py karaAUcat THY márpiov ToAwreiay—which, for 
him, is democracy. In his opinion the experiences of the past 
should be a warning even for future generations py érépas mod- 
relas émivpeiy (1) ; instead, the advocates of a restricted franchise 
still try to persuade those who have tasted both, and hope to 
play their old trick a third time.® They still go around asking 
the question: tis éorat owrnpia T9 móde ef py roujoopey & Aake- 
Sado. xeAevovow (6). His answer, however, is raórgv povny 
owrnpiay evar TH wore, Gracw "AÜqvatows ris woAtrelas pereivat. 

Slogans die hard, Almost fifty years later, towards the end 
of the Social War, Isocrates writes (De pace, 51): orovdalovres 
88 mepi ryv woAwreíay oby jrrov 3) mepi THY owrwqpíav Ans THs TOAEWS 
kat rv Oguokparíay ciddres év piv tais Hovxiats Kat tais dopadciais 
avgavopevny kai Stapevovaayv, ev 9€ rois moAépow Sis n karaAvÜcticav, 
mpós piv roùs ris elpyyys émiÜvpoUrras ðs «pós OlvyapywoUs Óvras 
OvcKOÀes Eyopev, rovs O6 TOv mÓAeuov ToLodyTas Os Tis OÜnuokparías 
Kndopevous edyouvs «iva, vopífouev. The second confederacy had 
developed much .like the first; again it is the propertied class 
that stands for peace and fair dealing against the imperial war 
policy of the radical democrats. It is, to be sure, a very different 
class from that of the landed gentry of the Old Oligarch; and, 
with all their leanings towards a more authoritarian régime, 
these circles are careful to avoid an open break with democratic 
forms. Their spokesman cleverly gives the old slogan à new 
turn: “we are concerned not less about our constitution than 
about our safety; but any unbiassed person must have learnt the 
lesson that this our cherished democracy has collapsed twice 
already (8s 76», cf. Lysias, XXXIV, 1) in a military crisis, and 
that we could serve it in no better way than by seeking the peace 
in which alone it can thrive.” It is, of course, their own idea of 
democracy, the democracy of big business; but this the author 
conveniently omits to say. 
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5 XXXIV, 1: rods kakós wemrovOdras kal dpporépwv memeipapévovs é£amra- 
Tíjca. (ToUci. rois aŭrois Yyplopacıv olowep kal mpórepoy Sls ôn. 
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JEAN CARRIÈRE. Théognis de Mégare. Etude sur le recueil élégiaque 
attribué à ee poéte. Bordas, 1948. Pp. xii + 306. 


JEAN CARRIÈRE. Théognis, Poèmes élégiaques. Texte établi et 
traduit. Paris, Société d'édition “Les Belles Lettres," 1948. 
Pp. 138. (Collection des universités de France publiée sous le 
patronage de V Association Guillaume Budé.) 


The Theognidean corpus is peculiarly susceptible to dismember- 
ment, and in the last half-century the “ Theognidean Question "— 
which began in 1826 with Welcker’s Prolegomena,! a generation 
after Wolff blazed the trail for Homeric criticism—has come to rival 
the older “ Question ” in interest, A wide variety of views may be 
enjoyed, ranging from Reitzenstein’s theory of multiple authorship 
or the blustering skepticism of Kroll, through calmer attitudes like 
that of Hudson-Williams, to the missionary gallantry of Dornseiff 
or the astringent unitarianism of Allen. The attitude in which M. 
Carriére approaches Theognis may best be described in his own 
words: “C’est done avec la plus grande prudence qu'il convient 
d'aborder cette étude” (p. 95); “ Les nôtres [distinctions] t&cheront 
d'être à la fois plus précises et plus prudentes" (p.143); “ WINTER, 
en 1910, fut . . . plus modéré, et, par là, plus digne de créance ” 
(p. 32); WELKER... avait conservé dans l'audaee plus de mesure ” 
(p.117), and therefore meets with Carriére's approval. We shall 
look for no extravagant fantasies from this writer. 

Along his cautious path the author leads us in the first three 
ehapters of his Étude through the morass of seduetive hypotheses to 
reasonably solid ground. A survey of past Theognidean criticism, 
especially of internecine modern criticism, leads Carriére to conclude 
that he must start on a thoroughly objective basis by examining 
(a) the direct tradition of the text itself, (b) the indirect tradition 
of ancient citation and commentary, and (c) the contribution of 
metrical and linguistic studies. Investigation of the familiar repeti- 
tions in Theognis has persuaded him that in the text itself we have 
evidence of two separate collections of elegies; where the doublets 
first appear they serve as nuclei around which we may group sections 
of the first collection; the remainder of our text—except for a few 
small overlaps—formed part of the second collection. Careful study 
of the passages known to ancient writers confirms this distinction 
and shows that the text generally known up to the time of Lucian 
differed from that known to writers like Athenaeus and Stobaeus. 
Carriére is critical of the third class of evidence, pointing out that 
such statistics as those offered by Edmonds tend to measure the 
Theognidean corpus by itself instead of by external criteria; but 
such evidence as he accepts as reliable supports his view. The 


t In his edition of 1550, however, Camerarius commented on the 
chaotic nature of the collection, its repetitions, and the presence of 
extraneous poems. 
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theory is sincerely and convincingly presented. There are dangers, 
of course, in the use of the evidence. Sifting of citations and com- 
ments can be done objectively, but the general assumption that the 
earlier form in which a doublet occurs is better than the second form 
and that it is therefore more likely to be original Theognis neces- 
sarily involves a subjective attitude. 

This lack of objectivity is the defect of much modern criticism of 
Theognis when it leaves its legitimate field of literary appreciation to 
pronounce on an elegy’s authenticity. And, as Carriére shrewdly 
points out, too often an appearance of unity is confused with 
evidence of authenticity, whereas such unity as can be detected is the 
mark of an editor’s hand and is probably the product of some period 
like the ninth century with a flair for synthetic unification. 

The history of our text, then, as reconstituted by the author is as 
follows: (a) Theognis’ original P'veuoAoyía mpòs Képvoy, written in 
the middle sixth century, was the basis of a fifth century Attic edition 
CEAeycta) which contained additional material by Theognis and 
other elegists; this lasted until at least the first century after Christ, 
becoming less and less generally known; (b) a second collection was 
formed to replace the vanishing collection I; it consisted of Theogni- 
dean poems, verses by Solon, Mimnermus, and others, and some 
frivolous poems; only Clement of Alexandria seems to have known 
both collections at this early stage, but the first collection reappears 
four centuries later in Hesychius of Miletus (source of Suidas’ 
information); (e) the two collections were fused into one, not long 
before our earliest manuseript (A, tenth century), and, soon after 
this, offended moral sensibilities caused the sequestration of the 
erotic poems, our present Book II. 

The second half of the study is disappointing. It opens with an 
Étude litteraire (chapter IV) to which one is tempted to apply the 
words whieh begin the Étude philosophique (chapter V): * Ce titre 
ne doit tromper personne." Thirty-six pages devoted to a catalogue 
of the various types of poems in the Theognidea include two inter- 
esting suggestions: (a) that the later part of Book I contains many 
poems which were inspired by or are replicas (sometimes fragmen- 
tary) of sepulehral epigrams; and (b) that some of the poems form 
the final moral lesson of versified anecdotes or fables; an example of 
this procedure in its full extent is to be seen in vv. 1135-1150. The 
variety of our text is due to the second collection. 

For Theognis’ personality we must look to the first collection. The 
picture Carriére offers is the traditional one of the intransigeant 
aristocrat. A disturbing comparison is drawn in this connection: 
* Tmagine-t-on le doux Virgile formulant un tel souhait (for bloody 
vengeanee on his foes)?" How ean one justly eompare with 
Theognis a poet of different genius, temperament, and cireum- 
stances? Why not with Aleaeus, who ean be just as violent in his 
lyries as Theognis in his elegies? 

The author is also concerned because Theognis is lacking in lyrical 
inspiration and fails to exploit mythological material, apparently not 
realizing that elegy may have peculiar, intrinsic merits of its own. 
Another disturbing suggestion is that Theognis’ cry for vengeance 
(vv. 337-340) would have been better if it had been amplified as a 
Solon or Mimnermus might have developed it; the poignancy of its 
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brief anguish—so alien to those other poets—seems to escape him. 
The corpus is redeemed, however, by traces of “lyricism” in the 
false Theognis of collection II. 

In the Étude philosophique ihe individual Theognis is absorbed 
into the collective personality presented by the work as a whole. The 
introductory sentence quoted above (p. 186) is unintentionally am- 
biguous. Not only does it preclude any supposition that we should 
look for any integrated philosophical system in Theognis, but it 
actually introduces a chapter that has little originality. What we 
have is a carefully documented repetition of the ethical concepts 
attributed to Theognis in most handbooks. Carriére does, however, 
point out that the Theognidean elegies do not embody the morale of 
an individual or even of a single group of people, but that they 
present, rather, une pensée en marche. 

The sixth chapter (Etude philologique) is devoted to a study of 
Theognidean language, versification, and other aspects of the elegiac 
style. Basically Ionian, with Homeric, some Doric, and much Attic 
coloring, the language offers a duality of forms which can be used at 
will (Are we to assume here that the author regards the corpus as 
the work of one writer? cf. p. 249: “Le poète cherche-t-il done à 
déployer avec coquetterie les richesses de son langage? ") Question- 
able views that a touch of Homer can add nobility to a passage and 
that there is a distinction between language appropriate to poetry 
and that appropriate to verse are not helped by the choice of Plato 
as a prosaic writer. An elaborate discussion of metric produces the 
inoffensive if ineffective conclusion that the poets showed ingenuity 
in their seareh for variety within the formal limits of the distich; 
but no thorough attempt is made to investigate the possibility that 
the assonances or variations in rhythm noted by the author, enjambe- 
ment, or word order may have a significant meaning. <A study of 
Theognidean syntax adds little to the picture. We emerge with the 
unexciting verdict: * Ainsi le style de nos Elégies, si mégal qu'il 
puisse être, et, par certain côtés, si proche à la simple prose, ne 
manque pourtant pas toujours de pittoresque ni méme d'un eertain 
éclat?" (p.287). 

Carriére's book is the result of considerable statistical labor. It is 
also marked by an unhappy frequency of space-filling quotations 
which are the less useful since they are too often in translation, not 
in the original Greek, The bibliography is extensive and the writer 
is free from the national prejudices often seen in European scholar- 
ship. The printing is on the whole good with relatively few mis- 
prints, all easily corrected, All readers will be distressed, however, 
by the many faulty references to the text of Theognis.2 The book 


2 Errors noted by the reviewer, of varying importance, are as follows: 
P. 46, line 26: for 1171-2 read 1071-2; p. 46, line 35: for 1072 read 
1074; p. 48, line 4: for 858 read 878 (?) ; p. 76, n. 2: for 72 read 58, 
for 58 read 72; p. 81, line 28: for 435 read 434; p. 242, line 8: for 
1171 read 1179; p. 243, n. 2: for 515, 516 read 514, 515; p. 245, line 4: 
for 291 read 299; p. 246, line 15: for 931 read 937 (cf. also 935); 
p. 246, n. 1: for 599 read 559; p. 247, line 3: 1153 contains no instance 
of 8veAAov; the reference must be to uepuivév or uepusvéwv; p. 249, n. 2: 
for 137 (xépSeos) read 133 (xépBeos), 137 (Soxéwy), for 291 read 290; 
p. 259, n. 7: for 1335 read 1336, for 252 read 282, add 242 for an 
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has its merits. But, in view of the labor involved, one is inclined 
to think, “ Parturiunt montes . . . ." 

Far more satisfying is the Budé text and translation edited by 
Carriére, Since we have essentially only one family of manuseripts, 
the text cannot differ radically from that of any other edition; the 
numerous minor differences reflect Carriére’s conservatism and his 
sensible preference to retain the manuscript reading wherever possi- 
ble. The translation with its occasional footnotes is accurate, occa- 
sionally felicitous, and there is a useful introduction summarizing 
the editor’s views on Theognis, the collection, and the manuscripts. 
Most weleome, however, are the forty-six pages of Commentaire 
critique at the end, an innovation in some of the more recent Budé 
editions. 

There is, unfortunately, one serious defect—the unreliable nature 
of the apparatus criticus. Carriére has obviously devoted con- 
siderable time to the collation of the various manuscripts; but in- 
vestigation of the apparatus suggests that the caution which the 
editor professed in his Étude has deserted him here. The errors 
vary in seriousness. Sometimes we find mere carelessness (219: 
OAT GW implied as the reading of O instead of aroAcráov) 5 some- 
times a scribe is given credit for what he may have intended or 
should have written (300: yeyovy for MS yeyovy; 1189: meum; for 
weary); this insertion of an absent iota resembles Carriére’s treat- 
ment of accents (877: »Bavo. (sic) according to Hudson-Williams, 
$Bávo, Carriére). Typical faults are the failure to mention that 
the text reading ye in 267 is Bekker’s substitution for A's re, that 
A omits ĝe in 811 and reads el dpefvw (clearly a dittography from 
the next line) for érvyes in 408. Occasionally we may assume an 
honest difference of opinion (721: Ta dcovrTa for TQ Acovra). But 
some variants seem inexcusable: for instance, in 299 Bergk’s emenda- 
tion of A's 84 to Ay is ascribed by Carriére to A, and Geel’s emenda- 
tion of A's ore to Soxot is offered as a manuseript reading in v. 310. 
These errors are apparently not due to the printer; they must be 
Carriére’s own. It is true that he gives us express warning (p.24): 
* nous ne pouvions avoir l'ambition d'étre complet. Sans parler des 
leçons où l'erreur est manifeste et qu'il n'y a nul intérêt à reproduire 
(à moins qu'elle ne semble pouvoir orienter utilement une recherche), 
à quoi bon eonsigner, par example, toutes les partieularités d’accent, 
d'esprit, de ponetuation, d’iotacisme que nous avons observées dans 
les manuscrits? Nous n'avons retenu que les principales.” But an 
apparatus as pretentious as this should at least be reliable; better 
none at all. 


instance of xaħós with a long a; p. 260, line 1: for 334 read 344; 
p. 261, line 14: for 1095 read 1097; p. 261, n. 3: for 327 read 227; 
p. 268, n. 3: for 299-300 read 297-8 (?); p. 273, line 14: for 135 read 
133; p. 275, line 25: for 743-4 read 743-6; p. 275, n. 1: for 381 read 
367 (?), for 383 read 382; p. 280, line 5: for 871-2 read 869-72; p. 281, 
line 6: for 724-5 read 723-5; p. 285, line 3: for 1251 read 1252. 

I may perhaps add that Carriére’s statistics must be used with eau- 
tion; for example, he is inclined to confuse “ forms" with “ instances ” 
(p. 246, line 1: "11 formes de datif pluriel analogique en -ero,” 
Shera we have only eight distinct forms), and he lists nine cases of 
apparent hiatus caused by the loss of the digamma, but seven of these 
involve forms of eb Epdecp, 


X. 
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A few notes provoked by the Commentaire critique may help to 
show how important that appendix is. 

Vy. 10 ff. Like many editors Carriére regards the odpyyis of 
Theognis as the name Cyrnus, though, in his typical middle-of-the- 
road fashion, he does not assume that poems lacking the name are 
necessarily spurious. But I find it difficult to believe that in these 
verses odpyyis refers back to a vocative Kópve which has an inde- 
pendent syntax value. It seems better to regard the odpnyis as a 
particular quality of writing which Theognis thinks will be recog- 
nizable to all who read. This quality is, perhaps, partly defined in 
vv. 27-38: “ Cyrnus, when I am acting as the poet-teacher (cod:- 
Lopévw), my style should be unmistakeable. True, I can’t please all 
my fellow citizens ”—the aristocrats were presumably weakening 
and amalgamating with the nouveaux riches— but you will recognize 
the value of the lessons I have to offer. They represent the tradi- 
tional noble behavior passed on to me, which I now pass on to you. 
This will characterize my verse and its acceptance by you will make 
you acceptable in the best circles. Then you will understand how 
much you owe me” (note the emphatic final éue in v. 38). 

Vv. 89 ff. Contrary to Carriére’s view, these verses must refer to 
& period when the nobles were stil in control, not the upstart 
middle class. Corrective tyranny («ebÜvvrgpa, potvapyor), Greek his- 
tory suggests, arose out of dissatisfaction with aristocratic rule. 
The powerful nobles (jyeuoves) no longer display that virtue 
(àyaĝoi) which is appropriate to noble birth; they are becoming kakot 
and will destroy the city. The words áya6oí and xaxoi must here bear 
more of the moral connotation than they are normally granted in 
Theognis. Incidentally, it is probably better to have a strong stop 
after xpdreos; this produces a neat chiastic repetition: “when evil 
men choose to act outrageously, they ruin a city; and no city can 
remain peaceful when private gain is preferred to public good by 
evil men.” 

Vv. 73f. Carrière has chosen Brunek's ópõs here to the MS 
dAws, I believe, wrongly. At a time when no noble could be trusted, 
it was not wise to reveal one’s plans entirely (ws) or to all (em- 
phatie final rior). Verse 74 is notable for its alliteration; Carriére, 
who translated the alliteration of v. 313 (“‘ Avee ceux qui font les 
fous, je fais, ma foi, le fou . . .”), might well have noted this; after 
all, faithful friends are few and far between. 

Vv. 109 ff. Carriére rightly retains the MS rò péyiocrovy érav- 
ptokovot maðóvres. One can never satisfy of kaxoi, and a single slip 
loses their friendship; but oi dya@oi show fullest appreciation of 
any favor—wafovres is explained by &yafov in the next line-—and 
never forget it. . 

Vv. 143 f. These verses might well have been chosen to show the 
effectiveness of Theognis’ simple syntax: “ Men vainly have opinions, 
because they know nothing; but gods by their very nature accomplish 
all things, because they know.” 

Vv. 201 f. (ef. 509 £.). Whatever reading one chooses, this is surely 
a comment on the mark of a gentleman, not on the quality of a wine. 

Vv. 237-254. Again Carriére rightly follows the MS, retaining the 
MS verse order. Thus we find (a) an affirmation that in life Cyrnus 
will be remembered at symposia (note the strong overlap in v. 243, 
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doovrat); (b) but even when he dies, he will enjoy life-giving 
KAéos, for he will still be: remembered in song. And are the last 
two lines so out of'plaee? For all we know Cyrnus may have been 
a very unreceptive pupil. 

Vv. 257 ff, Caxriére shuns an erotic interpretation of these verses. 
This is in line with his attitude in the Étude (pp. 156 ff.), where his 
restraint causes him to “ whitewash ” most of the erotic material in 
the colleetion, like a Platonic Pausanias. 

Vv. 809 ff. This must be advice on behavior at parties and in 
publie. The break should come after yeAoia in v. 311: “be a good 
fellow at a party, but in publie be cireumspect and remember that 
people differ in temperament." 

Vv. 447 ff. Surely some eomment ought to be made here on the 
clever use of color adjectives: Aevxóv (whether used merely with 
V9op or by implication with xe$aA5s), xpvaóv, épvÜpóv in contrast 
with the touchstone, whose color is not mentioned, and péas. And 
surely it is no accident that the poem’s last word is kafapov. 

Vv. 720 f. Is it not possible that we have here a reference to the 
instability of men’s fortunes? The phrase dpovrides mrepà molh’ 
Éyovca, recalls Aeschylus, Supp. 328 f.: aidd’ àvÜpómov kaká. | movou 
& tois ay ovdapot TaUrÓv repo. 

Vv. 757 ff. This poem has perhaps been taken too seriously. The 
speakers are not careless; they merely hope that they may always be 
at peace and be able to enjoy their lives. Perhaps the pun in 
pnoeyv . . . Mydwy suggests that no particular threat is feared. 

Vv. 773 ff Both Persian invasions have been suggested as the 
inspiration for this poem. It must be the second: too few Greek 
states were involved in 490 B. C. to make any talk of Greek disunity 
(ordow ‘EXAjvey) intelligible. 

Vy. 879 ff. Carriére makes the excellent suggestion that we have 
here something like an innkeeper’s advertisement praising his wares. 

Vv. 939 ff. Too much fuss has been raised about these verses. 
We have here a man who elaims to be usually a good singer, but 
admits that his last night's festivities have silenced him (ef. Platos 
Symposium), and he is too honest to assert that the accompanist 
is too poor. 

These are only a few of the thoughts provoked by Carriére’s 
valuable interpretations. There is much in the commentary of which 
one cannot but approve; there is much with which one may disagree 
—but what of it? M. Carriére challenges us to read the text with 
interest and with eare; an editor ean do no greater service. 


CHRISTOPHER M. Dawson. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Fevrx Hermans. Nomos und Physis. Herkunft und Bedeutung 
einer Antithese im Griechischen Denken des 5. Jahrhunderts. 
Basel, Friedrich Reinhardt AG., 1945. Pp. 221. (Schweizer- 
ische Beitriige zur Altertumswissenschaft, Heft 1.) ? 


The antithesis is well known and recent books have kept ham- 
mering home the important róle which it played in the disintegration 
of traditional ethies and in the great intellectual crisis which arose 
at the end of the fifth century B. C.; at times it is diffienlt to resist 
the impression that about the time of the Peloponnesian War the 
Athenians spent most of their leisure in diseussing the relative merits 
of yópos and docu. A glance at the footnotes and the bibliography 
in Heinimann’s book is enough to convince us that in Germany and 
Switzerland the interest in the subject has been no less lively; yet 
Heinimann felt that there was a need for a monograph which should 
synthesize what is known-—or may be found out—about the anti- 
thesis, interpret some of the more important documents and, in 
addition, trace the history of the two concepts before their an- 
tagonism became acute. This need did indeed exist and Heinimann 
has met it in a very satisfactory fashion. 

The book is an expanded and revised Ph.D. dissertation; the 
dissertation itself had grown out of an interpretative study of 
Antiphon’s *AA7@aa, Some results of these interpretative efforts 
are incorporated in Section III where they form part of a chapter 
entitled “ Naturgesetzlichkeit und Nomos.” Sections I and IT deal 
with the prehistory, so to speak,—the Vorgeschichte—of the conflict 
between dicts and vópos. In Section I Heinimann shows very inter- 
estingly that in the Hippocratic treatise cepi dépwv vddrwy rómov both 
concepts occur in the explanation of ethnic characteristics but that 
the author of the treatise regards them as complementary rather 
than as antithetic; he certainly makes no attempt to exalt úc at 
the expense of yvóuos. Heinimann suggests that in this author as well 
as in Herodotus (with whom he deals next) we get reflections of a 
discussion which attributed remarkable Greek achievements, espe- 
cially the victory over the Persians, to the educational influence of 
the Greek yénos or vógoi, This is a democratie point of view. In 
opposition to it, aristocratic circles clung to the notion that a man’s 
worth rests on his @vers (or dud; ef. Pindar). It is in this situation 
that Heinimann if I understand him correctly finds the origin of the 
antithesis. In the preserved literature it appears for the first time 
in à passage of Sophocles, Ajax (vv. 548f.) to which we shall 
return later. 

In Section II Heinimann, still concerned with the Vorgeschichte, 
presents an account of certain other antitheses, like ézos and épyor, 
õvopa and wpayyua, d6éa and àX5fea. His reason for studying them 
lies in the fact that when the opposition between dois and vópos 
was firmly established this pair of concepts became a sort of catch-all 
and absorbed some functions of the earlier and less ambitious 
antitheses. However, in Section II we stop short of the fully 
developed antithesis between gicis and vóuos. Before attacking his 
central subject Heinimann finds it necessary to. investigate the earlier 
history of both concepts. What was their meaning and what con- 
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notations had they aequired before they became locked in opposition 
to each other? The original meaning of yénos is by no means 
“law” but rather “order,” something definitely and unquestionably 
valid, either universally or at least in a particular social group or 
nation. Herodotus’ descriptions of Persian, Seythian, and other 
youot are not inspired by a relativistic outlook—in spite of the 
famous anecdote reported in III, 38. As for duos, while it cer- 
tainly ean be equivalent to yéveots (e.g. in Parmenides and Em- 
pedocles and also, though with a different meaning, in Pindar and 
Sophocles) it yet denotes in the same period the true nature and the 
essential character of a thing, without regard to its origin or growth. 
In Heraclitus’ first fragment xara $oit Owipéov means the same as 
dodlav Skws exe. doi stands for the normal and the normative; it 
is used of natural developments, yet also of the form which a thing 
will take if not interfered with. Instances of these meanings are 
found in the early Hippocratic treatises (for some time hope had 
been entertained that a serutiny of these writings would throw light 
on the “naturalistic” thinking of the more radical sophists; this 
hope has now been fulfilled even if perhaps not to the full extent to 
which some of us had indulged in it). 

On its way toward victory the púcıs concept drew much strength 
from its association with dydyxn on the one hand and with rò 
ovudépoy on the other. In Section III Heinimann gives us the 
story of this victory, showing the elevation of vais to the position 
of a norm and of a supreme criterion or standard for what is right 
and valid. He is convinced that in this development Antiphon’s 
"AA7jGeaa played a very important part. He may be correct, yet 
considering the fragmentary state of our knowledge caution is indi- 
cated. Who ean assure us that the discovery of another papyrus- 
would not again change our perspective as thoroughly as Heinimann 
suggests that it has been changed by the *AA7@ea? Nevertheless, his 
interpretation of some preserved passages of this work is valuable, 
and, while I cannot agree that Antiphon distinguishes between what 
is Évudépov for man and what benefits the dois (col. 4, 9 ff. Anti- 
phon seems to me to argue, that if the laws do not benefit discs 
they cannot in the true sense of the word be fuudépovra), I accept 
his thesis that the influence of medical thinking can be seen in the 
proposition that whatever harms (Avret) the $a is bad—a proposi- 
tion which Antiphon uses to discredit the yóuor (pp. 137 ff., 139). 

In the same chapter (ITI, 2) the views of Hippias are discussed 
and reference is made to some passages in Aristophanes’ Clouds 
which are reflections of the vópos—dois controversy. One may 
regret that Thucydides’ use of these concepts is nowhere studied 
with as much care and attention to details as the *AA7#@ea, and that 
Callicles’ radical message although not ignored is never made the 
subject of a really penetrating interpretation. In the later chapters 
of this section (III) Heinimann deals with other phases in the 
victorious career of dúos; we watch the concept invading the realms 
of epistemology and of philosophy of language and working its 
way if not into history proper yet into the speculative accounts of 
the origin and growth of civilization. Here, however, if the im- 
pression which Heinimann gives us in the chapter on Kulturentste- 
hungslehren is correct, vógos would seem strong enough to stage a 
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come-back. Unfortunately it is not altogether correct; Heinimann 
has overlooked evidence of considerable importance which might tip 
the scales in favor of dios. This evidence includes a fragment of 
Democritus (B 154) in which human activities are explained as 
imitations of animal behavior, and Plato, Leg., X, 889C ff., a passage 
which has figured more than once in recent discussions (and which 
Heinimann himself examines in a different context, p. 119, n. 24); 
Plato here speaks of thinkers who constructed the growth and 
appraised the achievements of civilization in ways decidedly partial 
to dvots. Heinimann might also have asked himself to what extent 
the Epieurean theory of eivilization (preserved in Lueretius Book 
V), according to which Nature guides man’s course, reflects earlier 
speculations. 

My report will have made clear that Heinimann’s book although 
not equally reliable throughout has its definite and substantial merits. 
Not the least of these merits is that besides integrating carefully 
and intelligently what we do know about the history of the antithesis 
he also points out what we do not know. We do not know who 
was the first to express the opposition between truth and popular 
notions in terms of dios and yóuos (Heinimann does not believe that 
it was either Protagoras or Archelaus of Athens). We do not know 
the first man who proclaimed that it is right to indulge one’s natural 
impulses and appetites and that the yéuo. if they interfere with the 
gratification of these appetites are to be condemned. After reading 
Heinimann’s book one feels inclined to raise a few further questions. 
How much importance does he attach to the opposition which he 
mentions early in the book—but to which he does not come back— 
between the aristocrats’ reliance on @vgts and the democratic exalta- 
tion of youos? Are we to assume that the democratie ideology was 
well on the way toward overcoming the aristocratic notions when the 
latter suddenly found new, and as it turned out extremely powerful, 
support in the form of a new dicots concept which had taken shape 
in medical thought and was now broadcast by the sophists? This 
construction has much to recommend it, yet I should hesitate to 
regard it as certain. The actual developments may well have been 
more tangled and complex. The words in Sophocles, Ajax (vv. 
548 ff.) by which Ajax refers to his son dAX’ aðrir’ dpois abróv £y 
vópois warpos / det rwAodapveiv ká£opouovaÜa, diow do not throw very 
much light on the situation in which the antithesis developed 
(another Sophoclean passage, O. C. 337 £., which Heinimann uses in 
the same context, was written thirty-five years later, i.e. belongs 
to a time when the antithesis may have been in almost everybody’s 
mouth; nor is it as close to the Ajax passage as Heinimann believes, 
p. 38). Yet there is a good deal of Sophoeles that might have been 
taken into account. Characters like Antigone, Electra, Deianeira 
set up for themselves standards of action which befit an dya@y or 
evyevns ow (see eg. Trach. 721 f.: fav yap kaküs kAvovcav otk 
GVATXETOV TLS pori, uy) KaKds trepuxevar; ef. Ajax 470-80, Ant. 38, 
El. 989). Yet no play exhibits Sophocles’ unshakable belief in the 
eù repuxéres as emphatically as the Philoctetes in which Neoptolemus 
after having been persuaded into an ignoble course of action which 
is contrary to his nature (vv. 79 f.; ef. vv. 902 f.: &ravra Ovoyépeta 
THY airo) diow Orav Auróv Tis Spa ra ui) pockovra) finds his way 
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back to his true ġúo:s. At this juneture he is praised by Philoctetes: 
thy iow & Seas, à rékvoy, èé Hs EBAaoTes, ody! Stoddov tarpds—aAs 
Odysseus—áAX' èé *AytAAéws, krÀ. (vv. 1310 fi.). I cannot here go 
deeper into this subject and must content myself with reminding 
Heinimann that the noble yet self-willed úo: of Antigone clashes 
with Creon's yópos, to be sure not with the vópos or the vóyo but 
only with a vóuos, and it would surely be as rash to generalize on 
this basis as it would be to regard this opposition between $c: and 
vópos as pivotal for the understanding of the play. Yet the fact that 
this opposition is present in the Antigone is certainly relevant to 
Heinimann’s subject. I should even say that there is something 
prophetic of later developments in Antigone’s appeal to a higher and 
divine law which overrides Creon’s ordinance (vv. 440 ff.); for as 
Heinimann knows (though since it falls outside his period he merely 
touches upon this point, p. 169) the antinomy between dois and 
vónos was finally resolved in the Stoic conception of a divine vópos, a 
lex rationis which is in harmony with qois. : 

On Euripides too much remains to be said. Heinimann has gone 
through his plays but with his eye rather too exclusively on Aus- 
sprüche like 5j vats éBovAer’ jj vopwy oddty uéAe. and others of the 
kind of which he does make good use. What about the characters? 
We are in the habit of speaking of Euripides as student or portrayer 
of * human nature"; do we have a right to translate this phrase into 
Greek? It is easy enough to see that Euripides is not like Sophocles 
concerned with eyeveis dices, yet we should like to know more 
definitely the relation between his representation of human brutality 
which tramples all laws, written and unwritten, underfoot and the 
“modern” realistic conception of dois as selfish and savage, as 
spurning restraint and tolerating no interference—the conception of 
dio: of which we get glimpses in Thucydides, ITI, 84 and in Calli- 
cles’ revolutionary message (Plato, Gorg. 482 ff.). Does Medea’s 
course of action correspond to the new notion of deu? Does 
Hecuba’s (in Hecabe, not in Troades)? Does man’s and even more 
woman's true “nature” show itself when he or she é&yypiwrac under 
the impact of sufferings or provocations which, as the war aceording 
to Thucydides, mpòs rà mapõvra ras ópyàs poroi? I am merely asking 
questions. Heinimann’s principle is to rely on passages in which the 
actual words yóuos and dicts occur. This method is sound enough— 
for the initial stages of the investigation. It puts us on safe ground, 
but should one not after a time be able to rise above it? (It is after 
all certainly correct to think of Sophocles’ Antigone and Neoptole- 
mus as yevvaias voces even though no character in the plays refers 
to them by these words.) If one knows as thoroughly as Heinimann 
does what the Greeks thought about $c: one should, in Plato’s 
words, be duvarés OuoÜavópevos éavrà éyüclkvvoÜat Ore obrds FTL Kal 
atrn 4? picts wept Hs rórc Hoay of Aóyot, vov Epyw wapotca (Phaedr. 
271E). 

Heinimann was not able to use recent English, French, or Ameri- 
ean work in the preparation of his book. I do not wish to increase 
the length of this review by including a large supplementary bibli- 
ography; yet as I have already referred to the reconciliation of 
vóuos and $e: in Stoie thought it should be mentioned that we have 
lately learned to regard Plato's reinterpretation of the @icis concept, 
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his assimilation of $wo:s to eiSos, as a prior condition for the Stoic 
“law of nature.” An important paper by Glenn Morrow which 
appeared later than Heinimann’s book (“Plato and the Law of 
Nature," in Essays in Political Theory Presented to George H. 
Sabine [Ithaca, N. Y., 1948]) may appropriately be read as a 
sequel to it. It seems a pity that Heinimann appears never to have 
heard of Lovejoy’s studies; I venture to think that even those 
relating to the concept of nature in the 18th century might have 
proved helpful in distinguishing nuances in the ¢vats concept of the 
5th and 4th B. C. 

It would hardly be fair to conclude this review without saying a 
few words about the Anhang (pp. 170-209) in which Heinimann 
defends his views regarding the mutual relation between two Hippo- 
cratic writings, mept dépwy vodrwy torwy and mepi iepzs vovcov. The 
opinion which prevails among students of the Hippocratic Corpus is 
that both works were written by the same man. Heinimann rejects 
this view on the strength of differences in medical theory and 
meteorological interests; to these points he adds stylistic observations 
(not altogether unlike those made by W. H. S. Jones in the Introduc- 
tion to his edition and translation, Loeb Library, IJ, 131 f.) which 
suggest that zi». is later than 7.d.i.7. His arguments are valid and 
well reasoned and, while it is perhaps not altogether impossible that 
the author of 7.4.0.7. wrote «iy. in a later period of his life, I- 
incline to think that Heinimann’s thesis is correct. The dissimilari- 
ties between the two works are certainly greater than has generally 
been admitted. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. 
ConNELL UNIVERSITY. 


VrrTORE Pisani. Testi arcaici e volgari con commento glottologico. 
Torino, Rosenberg & Sellier, 1950. Pp. xvi + 196. 


This is the third volume of Professor Pisani’s projected series of 
five volumes with the general title Manuale storico della lingua 
latina; the only other which has as yet appeared is the second 
volume, Grammatica latina storica e comparativa (1948; see my 
review in Language, XXV, pp. 198-203). The next to be issued will 
be the fourth, on the non-Latin languages of ancient Italy; then the 
first, containing an historical-methodological introduction and a his- 
tory of the Latin language, and finally the fifth, comprising indexes 
to the other volumes, but planned so as to form an etymological 
handbook. 

After a foreword in which there is a minimum bibliography ex- 
plaining the abbreviations, the first part of the present volume 
(pp. 1-113) presents the archaic texts: older inscriptions; archaic 
documents that have reached us through the literature; selections 
from Livius Andronicus, Naevius, Ennius; selections from the gram- 
matical writers, ending with considerable extracts from the gram- 
matical chapters of Quintilian. The second part (pp. 115-79) con- 
tams the Vulgar Latin texts: wall inscriptions, mostly from 
Pompeii; other inscriptions, mostly epitaphs—pagan, Christian, 
Jewish; selections from Consentius, De Barbarismis and from the 
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Appendix Probi. The final part consists of indexes: the inscriptions 
according to their sources; the fragments of archaie authors men- 
tioned in passages from other authors, and in the notes; the sections 
of the Grammatica latina cited in the notes. 

To all the texts Pisani gives full notes, using his own Grammatica 
latina as a basis for reference by section number. To those who 
have the Grammatica this is a satisfactory arrangement; to those 
who lack it the notes are often very obscure. But we may assume 
that students using the Testi will normally possess also the Gram- 
matica, for Pisani is a scholar of such originality and so frequently 
departs from what we may call the accepted conservative interpreta- 
tion of the texts, that one needs every possible guide to his views. 
This is especially true on some of the oldest inscriptions, for which 
there is no generally accepted interpretation. I therefore discuss 
certain of these texts, using Pisani’s numbering of the archaic texts 
by A plus a numeral (the vulgar texts by B plus a numeral); to 
this I may add the page of his book, as well as the C. I. L. numbering 
or other source identifieation. 

Page 1, Al (C. I. L., I?, 2, 1), the Forum Stele: This is of course 
too mutilated for any sure restoration, nor does Pisani give any; 
but I fail to find among the list of attempts to complete it that of 
Minton Warren, in T. A. P. A., XXXVII, pp. xxxiii-xxxiv. 

Pages 2-5, A.2 (C.I.L., Y?, 2, 2), from the Acts of the Arval 
Brothers: The conventional interpretation of this satisfies me quite 
well, but Pisani quotes with apparent approval, though without 
giving a complete approved version, a number of views that seem to 
me very aberrant. I mention just one point: he regards sins as not 
conceivably for sinds, since long vowels are not syncopated (does 
he overlook lubs == lubéns in C. I. L., I?, 2, 62 and 3887), and takes 
it as from *sem- ‘one’ + adverbial -s as in bis, “tris (> ter), mean- 
ing ‘semper’; yet by this argument it should mean ‘once,’ and not 
‘always.’ The loss of the long vowel in sin(a)s is of course not by 
syncope, but purely a graphie abbreviation. | 

Pages 6-8, A 4 (C.I. L., I?, 2, 4), the Duenos Vase: Though the 
first hne is pretty clear, the second line is a puzzle; I do not see 
how it can begin with ast ‘ but,’ which Pisani accepts as certain, for 
with this start the line is not grammatically framed to give a coordi- 
nate adversative to the first line. Line 8 falls obviously into two 
parts grammatically, and dueno? must begin the second part as a 
mateh for duenos beginning the first part; the main division ean 
hardly be after duenoi, as Pisani takes it. I refer to my own 
interpretation of this inscription, in Lang., IL, pp. 207-22, which, 
though published in 1926, still seems to me more reasonable in most 
of its features than subsequent attempts chronicled by Pisani (mine 
is not cited). 

Page 11, A 7 (C. I. L., I?, 2, 7), one of the Scipio eulogies: In the 
last line Pisani takes subigit as an optional writing for perfect 
subégit, but admits abdoucit as an historical present. It seems more 
reasonable to me to take both verbs as historical presents, however 
surprising the use may be in this passage. Page 19, A 27 (C.I. Da 
I2, 2, 379), a dedication from Pisaurum: The text is Matre | Matuta 
| dono dedro | matrona |5 M". Curia | Pola Livia | deda, in whieh, as 
Pisani says, lines 5-7 were added later. But he takes deda as 
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‘nurse’; it is, however, quite clearly a present third plural of do, 
with Umbrian reduplieation (cf. Umb. dirsans ‘dent’), as others 
have taken it, or the compound dédant, denoting a different act, “ the 
matrons gave as a gift to the Mater Matuta; Mania Curia (and) 
Pola Livia perform the dedication.” Page 23, line 4f. b.: intuiteis is 
a misprint for inuiteis. ; 

Page 26, lines 3-4, in the Sententia Minuciorum 13 (C.I. L, P, 
2, 584) we find agri poplici quod Langenses posident, hisce finis 
videntur esse. Pisani, noting the quod, thinks it strange that ager is 
treated as neuter, and suggests that the generalized value of quod 
had already begun, which we find in the Romance languages. The 
explanation is simpler: agri poplict is merely a partitive genitive 
depending on a neuter pronoun, as in the familiar quid causae est? 
and in Catullus! dedication quicquid hoe libelli, But agri poplici is 
placed outside the relative clause because it functions also as modifier 
of (nominative) hisce finis in the main clause. 

Page 34, A 39: The passage of the Carmen Saliorum preserved in 
Varro, De Lingua Latina, VII, 26, is too corrupt textually to yield a 
generally accepted interpretation. I merely call attention to my own 
attempt in the translation of Varro in the Loeb Classical Library 
(not cited by Pisani in his bibliography), which seems to me to do 
less violence to the diplomatic text, and to make rather better sense, 
than Pisani’s version. 

Passing to the Annals of Ennius, pages 70-78, A 48, we find com- 
ments on metrical peculiarities. Verse 83 (numbering of Vahlen?) 
ends with ésset induperdtor, where according to the note the vowel 
quantity is still esset. I doubt this, for the following bucolic caesura 
could cause the syllabic division to be after the ¢ (cf. my article in 
Mélanges Marouzeau, pp. 303-8), instead of allowing the final con- 
sonant to pass over to the next word; the operation of this principle 
is used by Pisani to explain the long ultima of populás before 
atque, in verse 87. In verse 93, ending quáttuor córpora sámcta, 
the necessity of pronouncing quattuor as a dissyllable receives no 
comment; nor in 96 does the division of the initial cluster of scamna 
between the two words secure attention: stabilita scámna solamque— 
divide the syllables sta-bi-li-tas-cém-na, making a closed and there- 
fore long syllable -£as-. I turn now to a misuse of the term “ elision,” 
occurring twice in the note to verse 494: 


dum quidem unus homo Romanus toga superescit 


on which Pisani comments: “ quidem non elide l'm, $129; Romanus 
ha elisione del -s, $128." It happens that in $129 and $128 of 
his Grammatica Pisani has the correct interpretations of the phe- 
nomena concerned: normally a final m followed by an initial vowel 
became a mere nasality of the preceding vowel, which was then 
elided (in 494 there is hiatus); and in older Latin a final s after 
a short vowel was often so weak in pronunciation when followed by 
an initial consonant that it did not close and thereby lengthen the 
syllable. But it is a misnomer to speak of “elision ” of either a 
final m or a final s; the term applies only to loss of vowel sounds. 

Page 82, A 50: Here are certain of the grammatical formulations 
of Lucilius (verses numbered as in Marx’s edition). Long ago I 
made a careful study of Lucilius’ formulations on the use of ei and 4, 
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and my results appeared in this JOURNAL, XXXII, pp. 272-93, which 
article is cited in a footnote by Pisani. But I cannot agree with his 
reading of 359: militiam, tenues i: pilam in qua lusimus, pilum .... 
Herein he reads the name of the letter i as a short vowel, though 
elsewhere the names of vowel letters are always long, and takes pilam 
with short 7, meaning ‘ball.’ But what could “ ball, in which we have 
played" mean? And why the perfect lusimus? We should expect 
no preposition and the present ludimus, “ ball with which we play,” 
matching the pila quae iacimus “ javelins which we throw,” in 360-1. 
I therefore would change the second singular subjunctive tenues to 
the neuter adjective tenue, and lusimus to pi(n)simus, pairing off 
with the next word, pilum quo pi(n)so; then there are three pairs of 
words: meille metilia, miles militiam, pila ‘mortar’ and pilum 
‘pestle, instead of two semantically unrelated words at the end. 
The line then is 


militiam, tenue i. pilam in qua pi(n)simus, pilum. 


Page 88, A 54: I am glad to see some of the more interesting 
passages from the works of Varro, though those here presented are 
mostly fragments quoted by other authors. In Pisani’s note at this 
point, I find that of the “ erudito Varrone" we possess “ per intero 
i libri V-X del de Lingua Latina. I wish that this were the case; 
but in reality as much as a tenth, perhaps even as much as one 
seventh, of these six books is lost; ef. the edition of Goetz and 
Sehoell, p. xxii (Teubner, 1910). 

My interest, I confess frankly, lies more in the earlier documents 
than in those of later Latin, and I therefore eonelude my critique at 
this point. In any event, the later texts furnish much less of 
disputable nature than the earlier. Despite my strietures on eertain 
points, the book furnishes a eonvenient colleetion of texts for the 
study of the history of Latin, provided the student—and his teacher, 
of eourse—compare Pisani’s views with those of other scholars and 
come to a carefully considered conclusion. And as I am somewhat 
conservative and unimaginative, I may have been rather too old- 
fashioned in my views; but I would not have anyone think that I 
desire to repress honest free thought in scholarly problems. 


RonAND Q. KENT. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Davi» Mace. Roman Rule in Asia Minor to the End of the Third 
Century after Christ. Two volumes, Princeton University Press, 
1950. Pp. xxi + 1663 and map. $20. 


After almost twenty-five years of investigation David Magie, 
whose eontributions to our knowledge of Roman history began with 
a now famous dissertation in 1905, has produced a monumental 
study of the growth of Roman rule in Asia Minor. As might be 
expected from such a scholar and from the length of preparation, the 
work is excellent, a judicious synthesis of the literary, numismatic, 
and especially the widely scattered epigraphieal evidence, so that 
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comprehensive studies by Rostovtzeff, Broughton, and now Magie 
have made Asia Minor one of the best known sections of the Roman 
Empire. 

The arrangement of the book is remarkably successful in that it 
serves in a model fashion the needs of two groups of readers. 
Volume I presents a connected narrative with no Greek words and 
a minimum of Latin. Footnotes with brief references to Livy, 
Strabo, ete., are given at the bottom of the page and reassure the 
general reader without distracting him. Unusually good chapters 
concerning the geography of the country precede each section where 
in the chronological progress of the narrative the extension of Roman 
rule to a new area will have to be treated. By virtue of its clarity 
and style the volume is well adapted for use by college students in 
Ancient History as collateral reading and for the use of any intelli- 
gent reader with an interest in Anatolia; for the general reader 
there are no waste words and the geographical chapters add im- 
mensely. For scholars, on the other hand, who are particularly 
interested in bibliography and controversial questions, volume II 
offers an extraordinary survey of the ancient evidence and of modern 
scholarship therein. The strength, the great strength of the book, 
lies in the thorough preparation, documentation, fairness, and 
caution of the author. The superior index of 42 pages ,and the 
eonvenient system of orientation over each of the 845 helpful pages 
of learned notes will save time and eommand the gratitude of all. 
There are lists of provincial dignitaries and Roman officials, one 
in some points anticipating a still unpublished Johns Hopkins 
dissertation by Robert K. Sherk, The Legates of Galatia (1950). 
The reviewer, who cannot summarize such a book, will rather arbi- 
trarily mention two sections of more than ordinary interest. 

The status of the free cities under Alexander and the Hellenistic 
kings: “ The restoration of the liberty of the ancient Greek com- 
munities of Asia Minor was based on the theory that those cities 
which had originally been free but for a time had been subject to 
alien rule should again enjoy their primary status of independence.” 
Magie makes a convincing distinction between the freedom of those 
cities (along the Aegean littoral), which had an inherent right to 
independence, and the revocable status of cities newly founded or 
newly constituted as poleis, whose freedom was acquired as an act 
of grace. 

Aristonicus and the testament of Attalus: Magie believes that 
Attalus III bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans because in the 
absence of a candidate of sufficient capacity and prestige to mount 
the throne he felt that the Romans alone were capable of preserving 
order. The wil arrived in Rome before the death of Tiberius 
Gracchus. Aristonicus got his first support from elements who were 
jealous or fearful of Rome, but when the Greek cities rejected him 
as the foe of commercial prosperity, he appealed to the outlaws and 
the slaves, to the impoverished and the discontented, and emerged 
also as the leader of the native peasants, the foe of Hellenism. The 
name he gave his followers came indeed from some Utopia of 
contemporary Stoicism but did not mean more than freedom from 
their present economic status to the Asianic peasants. 

The reviewer cannot point to real weaknesses, but here and there 
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a statement or opinion may seem unacceptable. On page 641, for 
instance, Magie in the reviewer's opinion exaggerates the control 
exercised by the Roman government in reference.to the decrees of 
Greek cities when he says, “ The enactments had to be approved by 
the Roman governor.” Th. Mommsen, Jahreshefte, IXE (1900), p. 3 - , 
eame nearer the truth by saying that the ordinary measures of the . 
community were not laid before the governor, but the extraordinary, 
however, did need his permission. The reviewer would say that 
just as the governor was expected to consult the emperor before 
initiating a radically new policy or promulgating an important 
decision, so the city was expected to consult the governor before 
initiating a radically new policy or promulgating an important de- 
cision. Evidence appears in Plutarch, Political Precepts, 19, which 
the reviewer will treat elsewhere. 


Evidence on the regulations for streets, cisterns, and real estate in 
a Greek city of Asia comes from the basilikos nomos, best known as 
O. G.1., 483, from Pergamum. W. Kolbe, the first editor, thought that 
an inscription from the reign of Trajan afforded the closest parallel at 
Pergamum for the lettering of this inscription, which, accordingly, 
must have been cut in the time of Trajan or Hadrian. But despite the 
lettering of this inscription erected by an astynomus during his year 
of office, Kolbe excluded a date in the second century after Christ on 
the grounds that a law emanating from the emperor could not be de- 
scribed as a basilikos nomos and that the use of a local month estab- 
lished as a terminus ante quem the year 9 B.C. when the Commonalty 
of Asia adopted the calendar of Macedonian months to be used in the 
cities of Asia as the proconsul had proposed. The second argument has 
no real validity, because we know that, for purely local matters at least, 
the local calendars did survive (Magie's note 40 on p. 1343 cites evi- 
dence from eight cities). In the reviewer's opinion the first objection 
has no validity either, because in the absence of identification the refer- 
ence should be to the reigning basileus, not to some basileus who had 
been dead for at least 250 years. Anyone who believes that the emperor 
would not be called the basileus in the sermo publicus of a city of Asia 
need only look at Hesperia, 1951, p. 32, a decree of nearby Thyatira in 
which Hadrian is repeatedly called the basileus. Despite the authority 
of Kolbe, Dittenberger, Hitzig, Corradi, Swoboda, Broughton, Rostov- 
tzeff, Hansen, and now Magie (pp. 40f., 157, 971, 1007), the reviewer 
fails to see justification for dating to the Hellenistic Period this Lew 
de astynomis Pergamenorum, which according to Dittenberger has been 
cut by the engraver of a letter presumed to be from Hadrian. Mention 
of the vouoóíAakes does not prove that the document cannot be Hadri- 
anic. For the title basilikos nomos in the heading there is a parallel 
at Athens in the heading of the oil law, ke(óáhawr) rvo(uo)0c(cías) 
‘Adp:avod (I. Œ., YI?, 1100 with corrections in Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, 
p. 221). Hadrian, under whom the praetorian and aedilician edicts at 
Rome were revised and stabilized, had an interest in city codes. At 
Athens he placed the services of his staff at the city’s disposal and 
redrafted their laws professionally. He presumably did the same else- 
where, and at Pergamum. 

The reviewer would offer as a small positive contribution to the sub- 
ject evidence on the date of T. Flavius Philinus of Thespiae in Boeotia, 
who had a career as quaestor Asiae, tribunus (plebis), praetor, legatus 
Cypri, proconsul Lyciae Pamphyliae, and who is left undated by Magie 
on pp. 1590 and 1600. Groag (P.I. R.?, F 331) overlooked an Athenian 
inscription concerning the well-known family of this man. The names 
Philinus and Mondo seem to have been borne by the head of the family 
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in alternate generations so that it is difficult to assign the inscriptions 
I. G., VII, 1830, 1866-9, 2520-1, and S. E. G., ITI, 329 to the right man in 
each ease. The generations work out satisfactorily as follows: Plutarch's 
friend T. Flavius’ Philinus I, then T. Flavius Mondo I ca. 135 A. D, 
then Philinus II ca. 170 A. D., then Mondo II ca, 205 A. D., then Phi- 
linus III (who may have been the Philinus archon at Athens in 221 
A.D.: ef. Syncell, Chronogr., p. 400 Dindorf), then T. Flavius Mondo 
III Philini [f.], 6 xpá(T«70s), 1. e. as often vir clarissimus, who accord- 
ing to Hesperia, 1942, T T1, No. 37 cu of [Athena] Polias (at 
Thespiae?), priest of Homonoia in the Hellenic cult at Plataea, Athe- 
nian citizen of the Phlyan deme, and archon at Athens for the second 
time in a year independently datable close to 275 A.D. Since, while 


. three or four generations are represented in honorary inscriptions, the 


family does not appear as of senatorial rank until quite late, the 
reviewer would identify the proconsul with T. Flavius Philinus III and 
assign the career approximately to the reign of Severus Alexander. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
THE JouNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


ALEXANDER SOUTER. <A Glossary of Later Latin to 600 A.D. 
Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. xxxii 454. $10.50. 


Thirty years ago Professor Souter spoke with regret of the 
apparent “ profound aversion on the part of British scholars to the 
labor improbus involved in such a task as that of compiling the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. In protesting against the general 
indifference toward this very necessary work, he emphasized the 
severe handicap to classical scholarship which the lack of an adequate 
dictionary has oceasioned. Since that time the work of Latin 
lexicography has progressed at asnail’s pace. Students of late Latin 
particularly have been uncomfortably familiar with the inadequacies 
of the older lexicons, the great lacunae in certain fields, and the 
persistence of erroneous information, as well as with the incon- 
venience of having to consult special glossaries and indices to indi- 
vidual authors. Hence there will be a warm welcome for Souter’s 
A Glossary of Later Latin to 600 A. D., a singularly valuable volume 
which makes available the results of the investigations earried on 
during the long scholarly career of one of the most distinguished of 
classical lexicographers. 

The purpose of the compiler has been to collect from literary, 
epigraphieal, and palaeographical sources all the “ common” words 
which do not occur before 180 A.D. and can be assigned to a date 
earlier than 600 A.D. Words which appear in sources older than 
the late second century but which have taken on new meanings or 
have become entirely specialized or limited to a particular phrase 
have been included. It is thus a supplementary volume to the 
projected Oxford Latin Dictionary which will include authors whose 
works fall before 180 A. D. 

The general methods and terminology of the Thesaurus to which 
Souter was a major contributor have been employed, although a 
policy of stringent economy of space has forced the citation of 
sources to be reduced to a minimum. Only when there was reason 
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for believing that the word was fairly rare is a precise reference 
given. In spite of the limited space allotted to a single entry, any 
pertinent facts which would affect its understanding or interpretation 
are furnished. For words which were taken over from the Greek, 
the original is given. 

Aside from the evident advantage of having one volume, and that 
a portable one, which contains all the words which comprise the new 
vocabulary of late Latin works, the glossary is of great usefulness in 
filling the gaps in the works of Forcellini and his followers. It 
has incorporated the results of the studies of Nettleship, Mayor, 
Paucker, Ronsch, Goelzer, Arnaldi, and others. It has made use of 
the newest texts, some of which are still unpublished. A vast amount 
of material from manuscripts and from inscriptions has been 
ineluded. An examination of the list of sources will indicate how 
very thoroughly the field has been canvassed. 

In adding to the sum of our knowledge of early Mediaeval words, 
Souter has performed a most valuable service. By its very structure, 
his Glossary has achieved a secondary end, that of demonstrating 
graphically the factors which were effective in transforming the 
language of the Roman Empire into Mediaeval Latin. By far the 
largest and most significant addition to the vocabulary is the impres- 
sive mass of words taken over from the Greek. Although the bulk 
of these are theological as one might expect, yet a number of ordi- 
nary words such as catalogus, categoria, hieroglyphicus, and geo- 
graphus were incorporated into the Latin tongue only at this time. 
New compounds account for a large increment to the vocabulary. Of 
these, some were reserved for very specialized concepts; so inherbo 
means to ‘feed with grass,’ inaudientia ‘disobedience,’ inaptabilis 
‘incomparable,’ and subquartus (Wrorérapros) ‘standing to another 
in the ratio of four to five? Another group of words which forms 
an appreciable part of the Glossary is that of familiar terms which 
have suffered a sharp change since classical times, either in taking on 
a new and often strictly specialized or technical meaning or in 
becoming restricted to a single aspect of a formerly general term. 
One might mention instar ‘institution’ or ‘eustom,’ aeternitas ‘the 
world soul,’ exterminabilis ‘misleading,’ and facies (apécumov) 
‘person.’ Foreign words, with the exception of a number of Hebrew 
terms which were used extensively in ecclesiastical treatises, are 
surprisingly few. Still more rare are instances of words which one 
must consider newly coined. Of particular interest is the alteration 
in meaning of some of the small common words, prepositions, 
adverbs, and conjunctions. Even these few examples should serve 
to point out what the Glossory so vividly illustrates, namely that, 
contrary to persistent popular belief, the later Latin language is not 
an inaccurate, inexact instrument incapable of conveying precise 
meaning. If this point of view could be established more generally, 
we might hope for a better understanding of the thought and letters 
of this important era. 

Souter has aided Mediaeval scholarship to an almost equal degree 
by clearing up the confusion which has existed regarding a number 
of words. For example, he emphasized the distinct identity of 
conditio and condicio which have frequently been regarded as the 
same word. Further, he has called attention to words whose exact 
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meaning is still uncertain, though they have been accepted in estab- 
lished texts and incorporated into lexicons. So he questions the word 
tymbribus which occurs in the text of Cassiodorus (Variarum, V, 
1, 1: P.L, LXIX, 644). Finally and most significantly, he has 
disenfranchised a group of imposters, phenomena to which only a 
lack of knowledge had given the status of words. In this category 
he has detected and exposed a number of “ words" which represent 
interpolations, palaeographieal errors, and poor conjectural read- 
ings. For example, myrrhaginem appears in the text of Maximus 
Taurinensis (Homilio, XLI: P.L. LVII, 319) and is cited by 
Foreelini. Souter suggests that it may be an error for voraginem, 
a reading which occurs in one of the manuseripts. Barwick accepts 
in his text of Charisius (p.477) obrimo which Souter conjectures 
may stand for opprimo. Apparently the compiler took real satisfac- 
tion in laying the ghost of infallibiliter, a simple misreading for 
ineffabiliter ( Augustinus, Praedest. Sanct., 15, 31: P. L., XLIV, 982) 
to which Paueker (Suppl. Lex. Lat., 388) unwittingly gave existence 
and a long and interesting career in the lexicons. 

It seems almost an impertinence to mention a few shortcomings of 
this excellent and handsome book. Although it has been designed to 
serve the less specialized reader as well as the expert, certain features 
may prove a little puzzling to the average person who has occasion 
to consult it. Since, for instance, only the new and unusual mean- 
ings for older words are given, one might be misled, in looking up 
an unfamiliar word, into accepting as the ordinary definition one 
which was quite uncommon and restricted to a very specific usage. 
The nonspecialist may be occasioned some delay in finding references 
to the more obscure works, since the abbreviations of the authors’ 
names frequently are not expanded in the references to the editions 
or sources used. Of course the specialist will regret the fact that 
all references for a given word are not cited; he will also be irritated 
at the policy of economy which has left almost no margin for him 
to add his own references. Of more trivial import, the system of 
superscript numbers appearing with certain items is not wholly 
consistent in its application. I notice an ineorrect definition of 
Zodiacteus (Mart. Cap., ed. Dick 6, 9) as one of the Pleiades, and I 
question the rendering of emergens (Mart. Cap., 153, 20) as dancing. 
The reference to antichthon should be Chale., Comm., 121; Mullach 
(Frag. Philos. Graec., IJ, 209) gives it in its Greek form. 

The Glossary will be the indispensable tool for all students of 
Mediaeval texts. It is entirely likely that it will also have the 
extended usefulness which Souter wished for it. Modestly he ex- 
pressed the hope that it would prove of interest to scholars working 
in the fields of early English and Romanic philology and that it 
might stimulate the study of Mediaeval medical texts. 


Cora E. LUTZ. 
WiLSON COLLEGE. : 
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JoHANNES Tz. Kaxrivis. Homeric Researches. Lund, C. W. K. 
Gleerup, 1949. Pp. 168. Kr. 15. (Acta Reg. Soc. Humaniorum 
Litterarum Lundensis, XLV.) 


This is a truly international book. First published in 1944 in 
modern Greek, it now appears, with additions and revisions, in an 
English translation from Sweden, while in its aims, methods, and 
results it is closely akin to the products of the contemporary German 
school of Homeric scholarship. Like Pestalozzi (Die Achilleis als 
Quelle der Ilias [Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1945]) and Howald (Der Dichter 
der Ilias [Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1946]), Professor Kakridis believes that 
the Iliad as we have it is an integral work of art and that the criteria 
of the older separatists have no value (p.2). Schadewaldt’s Ilias- 
studien (Leipzig, 1938) is proving here to have had the influence 
that it deserved to have. Within this integral work of art, however, 
there are many motifs, scenes, situations, which are not organically 
motivated,—poetic contradictions which are sharply distinguished 
from meaningless logical contradictions (pp. 8f.). These poetic 
contradictions are regarded as the unassimilated skeletal remains of 
the earlier epics on which the Iliad was based. The neo-analyst, as 
Kakridis describes himself, uses these contradictions in an effort to 
reconstruct the earlier epics and so place the Iliad in an epie tradi- 
tion. The ultimate aim is to enable us to distinguish between Homer’s 
inheritance and his original work. 

In his first chapter Kakridis endeavors to establish the existence 
of a pre-Homeric Meleagris and to reconstruct the main features of 
this epic. We are told, among much else, that “ It is on the model 
of Cleopatra and Marpessa that Homer created his own women who 
loved and were loved profoundly, Andromache and Penelope” (p. 
40). In the second chapter this Meleagris is seen as underlying 
much of the material in Z. Meleager serves as the model for both 
Hector and Paris in this book, Cleopatra for Helen and Andromache. 
It is rather surprising to read, “ As to the problem of the connection 
of Meleager’s wrath with Achilles’ wrath, I do not even now dare 
to express a view " (p. 60, n. 22). Howald has no such hesitations. 
According to him Meleager is the prototype not only for Achilles’ 
wrath but also for the hero's early death (op. cit., pp. 118-143). 

The entire ease for the existence of a Meleagris rests on the in- 
terpretation of I, 527-599. "There Phoenix tells the story of Meleager 
in a form radically different from that known to us from later poets. 
The erueial question is, * Does the treatment of the story by Homer 
force us to assume an earlier well-known epic version which he is 
following, or do we have here merely another case of the free àdapta- 
tion of folk-tale to serve as a poetic example?" Kakridis says that 
we must assume an epic. His argument runs as follows. Meleager 
refuses for good reasons to join in the battle to save Calydon. He 
is unmoved by delegations of elders, of his parents, and, finally, of 
his friends. Only when his city is actually burning does he yield 
to his wife’s entreaties and go forth to rout the enemy. But he 
yielded too late. Though he saved the city he died before he could 
receive the promised gifts. The story is thus narrated by Phoenix 
to Achilles as a dissuasive. According to Kakridis the rough edge 
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which betrays the influence of the earlier epic is the presence of the 
wife Cleopatra. It would have been much more “natural” for 
Homer to have made his Meleager yield to the penultimate embassy 
of his friends (éraipo:, equated, reasonably enough, by Kakrides to 
the embassy in I) and so set a good example to Achilles. But 
Cleopatra was a fixture in the epie version and could not be 
overlooked. 

At this point we must consider the poetic function of the Meleager 
story in I. Apart from its local dramatic function as an example to 
be avoided by Achilles, it has the more general poetic function of 
prefiguring what both the poet and the audience know is going to 
happen. Achilles, too, will yield too late. Kakridis’ proposed more 
“natural” version eliminates this characteristically Homeric ironie 
aspect of the story. Right here we have the central difficulty of 
the neo-analytie method. A motif which to one man seems to be an 
unassimilated residuum of an earlier tale will seem to another to be 
perfectly “organic.” To me, at least, every detail of Phoenix’s 
speech seems to be elaborately integrated into the total structure of 
the Iliad. While it is of course impossible to prove that no such epie 
about Meleager as Kakridis reconstructs ever existed, as far as the 
evidence goes, and there is none in our own tradition outside Phoenix’ 
speech, the Meleagris looks very much like the ghost of a phantom 
that never was. 

In the case of the Achilleis which Kakridis thinks underlies much 
of the second half of the Iliad (ch. 3), the situation is quite different. 
Apart from the neo-analytic evidence we have, in Proclus’ summary 
of the Aethtopis, and in references in the Iliad itself, strong evidence 
for a pre-Homerie epic or epic tradition concerned with the death 
and burial of Achilles. Whether this epic was in part identical with 
the later Aethiopis, as Pestalozzi believes (op. cit, pp. TÊ.) or 
whether the Aethiopis follows closely the earlier epic, is a question 
which Kakridis wisely leaves open. When he states that many 
motifs which in the earlier epic belonged to Achilles alone, are, in the 
Iliad, divided between Achilles and Patroelus, we can follow him; 
but when he implies that these motifs find their place in the Iliad 
only beeause Homer is blindly following his source, that they are no 
longer organic, we must object. The bifurcation of the hero into an 
Achilles-Patroclus is a fact of the Iliad, not dependent on any 
hypothesis of sources. When Homer makes Patroclus don Achilles’ 
armor he is doing more than describing a military stratagem. 
Patroelus is Achilles’ alter ego in a deeply significant sense. When 
he goes out to die he is killed in a way suitable for Achilles, by a hero 
with Apollo’s help. When he dies he is honored with games, ete. 
Similarly, after the death of his alter ego, Achilles is surrounded 
by the imagery of death, Thetis mourns as if he were dead and when 
she visits him takes his head in her hands (E 71),—a formulaie 
gesture appropriate to the chief female mourner at a funeral 
(Kakridis, p. 68). The mother’s son is dead with Patroclus. Only 
a daemonic, other-worldly self survives. To make Achilles survive 
what is, in a sense, his own death, and so reap to the full the results 
of his actions, was a masterpiece of poetic strategy to which much 
of the tragic power of the Iliad ean be traced, To reduce the 
symbols by which this poetic strategy is implemented to unassimi- 
lated residua of earlier epies is destructive criticism at its worst. 
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To this reviewer the whole neo-analytie movement in Homeric 
seholarship is suspeet,—theoretieally, beeause the effort to distinguish 
* das Homerisehe in Homer" surely implies an inadequate theory 
of the nature of originality in literary composition; practically, 
because, as the method demands inconsistencies, inconsistencies will 
be found, whether real or imaginary. Homer’s more figurative and 
metaphorical touches seem particularly subject to abuse. For all this 
the effort to define Homer’s sources is well worth while, though I 
do not think that the time for it has come yet. Paradoxical as it 
may sound, the literary study of Homer’s poetry is in its infancy. 
We must work out Homer’s poetic techniques patiently and, above 
all, with that humility which is appropriate in dealing with the 
greatest and most sophisticated poet of them all. Only then, when 
we understand something of his principles of organization, can we 
profitably approach the problem of the sources of what he organizes. 

Though I cannot agree with the methods or results of this book 
I learned much from it, as, I am sure, would anyone. It is a 
genuinely scholarly piece of work and it contains much shrewd 
comment on passages from the Iliad as well as much incisive criti- 
eism of other scholars’ theories. A special feature is the frequent 
introduction of parallels from modern Greek folk-lore. In his 
preface Professor Kakridis states that it was through the agency of 
Professor Martin P. Nilsson that this book is now published in a 
language more widely known than modern Greek. We should all be 
grateful to Professor Nilsson for making available to us this im- 
pressive example of modern Greek scholarship. 


Yaru UNIVERSITY. 


H. N, PORTER. 


T. J. HaarHorr. The Stranger at the Gate. Aspects of Exelusive- 
ness and Co-operation in Ancient Greece and Rome, with some 
Reference to Modern Times. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1948. 
Pp. xii + 854. $3.75. 


The first edition of The Stranger at the Gate was published in 
1938 (Longmans, Green, and Co.) and was almost entirely destroyed 
in the blitz on London. This second edition is a photostatie copy 
produced with permission of the original publishers. The author, 
Head of the Department of Classies of the University of the Wit- 
watersrand, Johannesburg, has written on elassieal and non-classical 
subjeets both in English and in Afrikaans. He brings to his theme 
a considerable experience in a bilingual country at present grappling 
with racial problems. 

Dedicated “ To the Spirit of Racial Co-operation," the book em- 
phasizes the Graeco-Roman relationship, which, it is contended, has 
particular significance for South Africa. The first part, in nine 
chapters, traces the attitude of Greeks to aliens, both Hellenic and 
barbarian; the second, in three sub-divisions, discusses the meeting 
of Romans and Greeks and the eventual harmony of the Mediter- 
ranean world; the third moves to modern times and finds most of its 
illustrations in South Africa, The front matter includes a Preface 
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to the Second Edition, Correetions and Modifieations, and & short 
essay entitled Introductory. The last few pages are occupied by the 
Index. 

The idea of the book is a good one and it would be pleasant to 
report that the execution is courageous and satisfactory. This I 
cannot do. In stating the principles of racial co-operation Haarhoff 
is lofty enough; in specific terms, however, he resents interference, 
in South, Afriea at least, by well-meaning foreigners. The South 
Africans will solve their own problems in their own time without 
advice. This kind of approach requires no courage; nor does it 
make progress. 

The core of the volume concerns the ancient world, to which 
Haarhoff is generous with his advice and criticisms. These chapters 
embody a series of observations, some original and some borrowed, 
some based on evidence and some irresponsible, fitted together in 
a rapidly moving chronological account. The total impression is of 
platitudinous superficiality. 

Not least of the flaws in the book is Haarhoff's persistent defense 
of the Romans, who are revealed in a much more favourable light 
than are the Greeks. The Romans did respect the “ prineiple of 
growth” and they did (in time) produce the pax Romana, which 
is likened to General Smuts’ doctrine of “ Holism.” But the Romans 
were also responsible for much misery, especially among the provin- 
cials, and for many acts of brutality. The true admirer of Rome 
recognizes this and Rome stands upon her record without partisan 
apology. 

In our day we are afflicted with much careless thinking about 
Empire and Citizenship, Democracy and Imperialism. On pp. 114- 
115 Haarhoff self-righteously lists “ the tests of a successful political 
unification.” Criterion (2), in my opinion an impertinence, reads 
as follows: “ The members of the larger unit must not be excluded 
from the citizenship of the leading power, if there is a leading 
power.” Clearly, Haarhoff has the Athenian Empire in mind. He 
fails to see that citizenship was never an issue between Athens and 
her allies, and that such an extension was entirely foreign to the 
Hellenic view of international life in the fifth century. * ——-—in so 
far as international relations are eased and helped by concrete 
organisation, it is to the Romans that we must look. As always, the 
Greek thinks out the theory, but the Romans have the practical 
ability to bridge the difficult gap between abstraction and practice.” 
But the Confederacy of Delos was a practical union conceived of 
experience and given life by an agreement realistically stated in 
478/7; & quarter of a century later the Athenians proved their 
talents by their detailed organisation of an Empire. Nor was the 
Peloponnesian League a mere theory. The conservative Romans, 
who were far less inclined to experiment, required very nearly two 
centuries before efficiency was introduced. I do not mean to defend 
the Greeks or to slight the Romans; their times and their problems 
differed, and it is futile to glorify one by depreciating the other. 
Yet I deplore the ease and the frequency with which such remarks 
are glibly perpetrated without regard for the evidence. In news- 
paper columns we expect them, not in works of scholarship. 

Apart from the general uncritical tone there are blunders and 
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distortions of which I shall not inflict even a sample upon the reader; 
he will find them for himself without trouble. He will also be 
impressed by the extent to which the author depends upon secon- 
dary materials which are not always spliced neatly. The Canadian 
wil be surprised to learn that “territorial segregation” exists in 
his country (p. v), and Haarhoff will be equally surprised, I believe, 
to learn that Canada is officially bilingual. Outsiders must leave 
South Africa alone; but ignorance does not deter Haarhoff from 
pronouncements about others. 

Mechanically this book is a glaring example of slovenly workman- 
ship; the initially sympathetic reader might well be antagonized. 
I checked seven quotations (pp. 196, 197, 200, 216-17, 223, 320); 
not a single one is given accurately, and indeed Haarhoff apparently 
feels free to adjust the writings of others within quotation marks. 
In the two eases on p.196 the references are wrong. Nor is it good 
practice to cite merely C. 4. H., which lacks meaning without an 
author's name. Such expressions as tën dunamin tés phónés (p. 6) 
are common; less often Greek font is employed and one ean only 
assume that these grotesque transliterations are the author's prefer- 
ence. In his references Haarhoff is unconscious of any regular con- 
ventions; italies are scattered quite at random as are Roman and 
Arabie numerals. Some references are placed in the margins, some 
at the ends of the chapters; system is disregarded. The chronology 
is fantastic. 

The reading of the proof has been of a like character and a page 
of Corrections and Modifications (p. ix), which itself exhibits two 
errors, does little except draw attention to the monstrous nature of 
earlier blunders. The new Preface increases a list already too long 
for citation here. 

In style the book is infuriating, chiefly (but not wholly), I think, 
because of the author’s pernicious habit of interrupting his reader by 
placing a comma before the verb when the subject is compound or of 
more than two or three words. The style alone would overwhelm 
whatever good passages there may be in the work. 

That this book should originate in South Africa is a pity; thai 
it should bear the imprint of Basil Blackwell is a shock. 


MALCOLM F. McoGrecor. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINGCINNATI. 


CONSTANTINE G. Yavis. Greek Altars, Origins and Typology. St. 
Louis, Saint Louis Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. xxiii + 266; 54 figs. 
in text, 39 in 21 plates. $6.00. (St. Louis University Studies, 
Monograph Series: Humanities, No. I.) 


The supplement to the title, Origins and Typology, and the sub- 
title, An Archaeological Study in the History of Religion, express 
the character and purpose of the book. The preface states that the 
book provides “a summary and classification of Helladie (including 
Minoan-Mycenaean) apparatus pertaining to non-liquid offerings,” 
and “a survey and classification of extant Hellenic altars.” All 
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these elaims, with certain reservations, are amply and ably fulfilled 
in a book full of concentrated information conscientiously collected 
and presented. 

Before considering the reservations, the reader may wish to have 
some notion of the content of the work. The material is presented 
essentially in the form of a classified catalogue of surviving pub- 
lished altars, with some representations on vases, divided into four 
chapters: I. The Pre-hellenie Period; II. The Geometrie and Archaic 
Period: (a) altar types of autochthonous origin; IIT. The Geometrie 
and Archaic Period: (b) altar types of non-autochthonous origin; 
and IV. The Classical and Post-elassieal Periods. 

In the first chapter are examples of prehistoric offering benches, 
tripod hearths, trays, stands, and other minor types, in the neolithic 
and bronze-age Aegean world, including Cyprus. In the second 
chapter are survivals of these forms in Cyprus; sacrificial apparatus 
at places like Dreros, Prinias, Neandria (here is inserted a discussion 
of classical masoned-well altars in relation to Mycenaean walled 
pits), and Cyprian altars illustrating the adaptation of Minoan- 
Mycenaean furniture to early classical ritual. 

Chapter ITI introduces the classical types of altar in their earliest 
form. The earliest type of all, a cubical structure with (usually) 
a step or prothysis on the east, is called a ceremonial altar. Other 
types are: low monumental, stepped monumental, monolithoid, hol- 
low ceremonial, ground altars, sacrificial pits, rectangular monolithie, 
cylindrical monolithic, and aruiae. In the fourth chapter the classi- 
eal and hellenistie development of these and still other types is taken 
up, but in a different order. 

Throughout the book, numerous examples of each type are given 
in connection with the general description, in the form of illustra- 
tions and verbal descriptions taken from the original publication of 
the altar. These descriptions contain much interesting information 
in addition to the details concerning the specific examples. 

At several points the author forges a distinction between Olympian 
and chthonic altars, concluding that the latter are always low and 
have some sort of hollow, not necessarily deep, in the sacrificing 
surface. 

Among other conclusions regarding religion itself, the most im- 
portant as stressed by the author, is (quoting from his preface) that 
* burnt flesh sacrifices were not a normal part of Minoan-Mycenaean 
religion and special structures for sacrificial purposes did not exist 
in the Minoan-Mycenaean religious apparatus”; and “the chief 
types of hellenie altars are not derived from Minoan-Mycenaean 

. . ; the altars of the Hellenes were imported by the Dorian tribes 
which must, therefore, also have been responsible for the . . . con- 
cept and practice of burnt flesh sacrifices.” Of these, the former 
conclusion seems fairly convincing, on the evidence assembled. The 
latter seems a little startling if we take the obvious implication that 
the last arriving Greek tribe, having borrowed somewhere a religion 
foreign to its earlier arriving cousins, imposed the new religion on 
the whole Greek people. The author, however’ suggests briefly a 
more plausible hypothesis, that the earlier arriving Greek tribes 
suppressed their own religion in the face of the more powerful 
Minoan culture, but did not lose their own entirely, so that the 
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stimulation of fresh reminders of the original tradition, when the 
Dorians eame, easily restored the ancient beliefs and practices. 

The above is a summary of the content of the book, apart from 
detailed descriptions of types and examples of altars. If it does not 
seem perfeetly elear or well ordered, the fault is partly in the book 
itself. The work is, in the first place, difficult to follow in reading 
because of the arrangement of topical paragraphs intermingled with 
descriptions in catalogue form. The author’s train of thought would 
therefore be difficult to keep in mind, even if there were a more 
consistent thread of continuity in themes. A more fundamental basis 
for the lack of coherence in the presentation may be in the logic—or 
imperfect logie—of the system of classification. Certain types are 
differentiated by size alone (indeed, the pre-occupation with statisties 
of average dimension seems relatively fruitless), and types which 
to this reviewer seem closely related are widely dispersed. For 
example, from the point of view of physical form a logical system 
based on three groups might emerge: one, consisting of monolithic 
(square, cylindrical, hexagonal), monolithoid, low monumental, cere- 
monial (with hollow ceremonial), ceremonial in antis, stepped monu- 
mental, stepped pyramidal, colossal. Another would include the 
masoned-well altars and perhaps pits; a third, the primitive, hearth, 
ash, pyre, mounds, and some others. A wholly different system 
might be based on the difference between chthonic and Olympian 
altars, or some other aspect of purpose and use. As it is, however, 
the theoretical basis for the arrangement and relation of types is not 
elearly defined, with the result that the reader is often confused 
and lost. 

This is the most serious defect of the book. Other matters which 
some readers might hope to find eovered have been omitted by the 
author conscious of the impossibility of including everything and of 
the need to adhere to his chosen idea. It is to be hoped, however, 
that he or someone else will proceed to a study of altars as elements 
of a sanctuary complex, so that we may get the whole picture of a 
religious scene, and relate it more fully to cult practice and religious 
thought. For such a venture the present book will be a most 
valuable beginning. 

To conclude: the book contains a vast amount of useful and im- 
portant information; it is carefully equipped with indexes and 
classified tables of examples of altars; and it will be a valuable guide 
to and even a source for much information for many different 
researches. 


ROBERT SCRANTON. 
Emory UNIVERSITY. 


PEsNTTI Aarto. Untersuchungen über das lateinischen Gerundium 
und Gerundivum. Helsinki, Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1949. 


Pp. 193. (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. B, 
Tom. 62, 3.) 


The investigations of the Latin gerund and gerundive by various 
scholars during the two decades since the appearance of the Latein- 
ische Grammatik of Leumann and Hofmann are quite sufficient to 
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justify à monograph summarizing and evaluating the results of these 
studies. Aalto’s work gives a brief history of ancient and modern 
theories regarding these verbal formations, followed by a classifica- 
tion and listing of examples seleeted from a remarkably wide range 
of texts. In view of the great number of solutions already proposed 
for the problem of the gerund and gerundive, it is not to be expected 
that Aalto's approaeh will present mueh that is totally new. In 
many points his doctrine agrees with that of Miss Adelaide Hahn 
(T. A.P..A4., LXXIV [1943], pp. 269-306), whose articles, along 
with other recent American work, he has used to good advantage, but 
sometimes he supports older theories with original arguments. The 
book throughout is eharaeterized by great soundness of judgment, 
and it is only fair to say that no seholar seriously pursuing further 
study-in this department of Latin grammar ean afford to ignore it. 

The two chief obstacles to a complete understanding of the gerund 
and gerundive are the question of the origin and Indo-European 
connections of the formative suffix -ndo- and the question of priority 
between the two formations. For the first problem Aalto adopts the 
safe course of withholding final judgment, since the Balto-Slavic 
nouns in -nda, which constitute the only group of probable cognate 
forms outside of Italic, provide no basis for semantic comparison 
with the Latin forms. He has a brief discussion of Sturtevant’s 
derivation of Lat. dat. sing. -ndd from *-tnói (Lang. XX [1944], 
pp. 206-11), but regards the change -£n- 5 -nd- as lacking in adequate 
support. Yet connection of the gerund with the Hittite verbal nouns 
based on stems in -ter / -tno- would be semantically very attractive 
were it not for the faet that it ealls for a dative as the original ease, 
while Aalto's view calls for a nominative-accusative. 

In taking his stand with those scholars who regard the gerund 
as the older formation, I believe he is right, since the syntactical 
difficulties of deriving it from the gerundive are considerable, as he 
ably demonstrates. The non-oceurrence of gerunds in the Osean 
and Umbrian remains, which is the chief argument for the opposing 
view, loses force in view of the scantiness of the material, but it 
seems rash to explain away the gerundives in the later Iguvine Tables 
as Latinisms. In addition to the fact that grammatical loans are 
far less common than lexical loans, the borrowings in the present 
ease would seem to me to involve some difficulties of sound- 
chronology. On the syntactical side, his explanation of the genesis 
of the various Latin usages is one of the best treatments of this 
subject known to me, but only the barest summary ean be given 
here: the gerund in the nominative and accusative (which he does 
not restrict to oratio obliqua and prepositional phrases) developed 
into an expression of obligation or necessity in association with the 
copula and possessive dative, a process illustrated by parallels from 
numerous other languages as well as from certain uses of Latin 
habére; the oblique cases maintained their usual functions (instru- 
mental, final, ete.) without the notion of obligation; the relation of 
the gerundive to the types -undus, -bundus, -cundus is less close than 
is generally supposed, and the lack of comparative and superlative 
forms as well as of adverbial derivatives helps to prove that 
gerundives did not originate. as adjectives, but gerunds in both 
predieative and adnominal relations developed passive adjectival 
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functions, with assistance from those ambiguous constructions of the 
type lucis tuendi copia where the gerundive appears to agree in 
number and gender with the noun; in the third century of our era 
the gerundive developed the value of a future passive participle, but 
Romance preserved only the ablative case of the gerund, with the 
value of a present active participle. 

The book contains a table of contents, a very full bibliography, 
and indices of subject-matter, of authorities cited, and of passages 
involving textual problems. The main body of the work is followed 
by a statistical table covering thirty-five Latin texts, among which, 
strangely enough, most of the prose-writers of the Silver Age are 
conspicuous by their absence, although some citations from them, 
especially from Tacitus, are scattered through the body of the text. 
A few slight criticisms may be made on certain minor details. On 
p. 32, where Sturtevant’s view is mentioned, the reconstruction 
*-inói as ancestor of a Hittite form should be cited as Indo-Hittite, 
although this particular reconstruction happens to be IE as well. On 
p- 113 read 599 for 593 im the citation from Stolz-Hofmann. On 
p. 133 it is hard to believe that the infinitive in Varro, I, 63: id 
enim cum promptum est in sole ponere oportet has passive value 
instead of governing id as direct object, though I am willing to admit 
it where the Old Church Slavie infinitive translates a Greek passive. 


JAMES W. POULTNEY. 
THE JOHNS Horkins UNIVERSITY. 


Victor GOLDSCHMIDT. La Religion de Platon. Paris, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1949. Pp. xi + 158. 200 fr. (Mythes 
et Religions, 25.) 


Mr. Goldschmidt has the great merit of insisting that the religion 
of Plato cannot be isolated from the rest of his philosophy, indeed is 
that philosophy, so that his book is in fact a popular statement of 
Platonism, dealing with the world, with man, and with the state. 
He makes no attempt to trace any development of thought from 
the early dialogues to the Laws. This leads to some disconcerting 
juxtapositions, but the method is justifiable in a popular book which 
deals with essentials, for in these there was indeed little change. 

The author identifies the Forms with the divine and the Good with 
God. This is not unreasonable, provided one is careful to define 
one’s terms and not to allow the associations of the modern words 
to becloud the meaning of the Greek. Goldschmidt makes very com- 
mendable efforts to avoid this; he clearly states, for example, that 
this divinity is in no sense a person, though there remains a certain 
confusion between the Supreme Being and the Supreme Intelligence. 
Nor is it easy to avoid a personalized vocabulary, and such expres- 
sions as “la volonté de Dieu,” “la bonté de Dieu,” and the rest, 
must be confusing to the general reader, for they hardly fit the Good. 
There is also a tendency in the later parts of the book to take 
mythical descriptions as literal statements of faith, and to miss the 
imaginative irony of Plato’s references to the Olympie gods and the 
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oracle of Delphi. Occasionally, too, as in deseribing the increasing 
^ individualisation " of the vicious souls, metaphors are used which 
seem more Plotinian than Platonie (e.g. on p. 95, see also p. 33). 
Goldsehmidt lays an interesting emphasis on self-love as the main 
“error” and for this he produces good authority in Plato, but he 
refuses to carry the need to lose one's self into the rejection of 
personal immortality which would seem to be the Platonic conclusion. 
He reconciles the worship which the Platonic citizens are expected 
to pay the traditional gods (and this he seems to exaggerate) with 
the Good as God by finding, in Plato, two levels of religion, one 
for the philosophers and one for the ordinary citizen. Thus the 
traditional gods acquire meaning even for the philosopher as he 
descends into the cave, as. the traditional religion will do for the 
ordinary man what only dialectic can do for the philosopher. This 
leaves the “astral” gods in a somewhat ambiguous position, and 
the whole question might have been clearer if more attention had 
been given to chronological development. 

It is impossible, in a popular book of this kind, to be other than 
dogmatic, and the author can well be congratulated in that he has 
avoided this as far as possible. Inevitably, there are a number of 
points to which any reviewer could take exception, but they are for 
the most part matters of opinion. As a general statement of the 
Platonic attitude to life this little book is sound and very readable. 
Copious references allow the reader to check the statements for 
himself. There are many statements that are suggestive for the 
student, and the general reader, provided he pays due attention to 
the author’s own warnings as to the meaning of words, will find here 
an excellent guide to what can be called, in the broadest terms, the 
religion of Plato. 

G. M. A. GRUBE. 


Triniry COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


WERNER SCHMALENBACH. Griechische Vasenbilder. Basel, Verlag 
Birkháuser, 1948, Pp. 42; 158 plates. (Sammlung Birkhüuser, 
Band 14.) 


Karu SCHEFOLD. Griechische Plastik, I: Die grossen Bildhauer des 
archaischen Athen. Basel, Verlag Birkháuser, 1949. Pp. 76; 
90 plates. (Sammlung Birkhüuser, Band 10.) 


The appeal of art is more universal and more immediate than that 
of literature because works of art require no translation and only 
little explanation and interpretation. Yet the inadequacies of the 
literary tradition are often matched by the deficiencies of the artistic 
reproduction. The two small books under review with their excellent 
illustrations are therefore welcome as additions to our growing list of 
picture books of ancient art. 

Schmalenbach’s Vasenbilder is little more than a picture book, but 
as such it is very good. The illustrations are almost exclusively 
taken from other publications, but they are discreetly chosen and 
well printed. They contain a few splendid examples of Cretan, 
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Mycenaean, Geometrie, Corinthian, and non-Attie archaic vase paint- 
ings and a representative selection of Attic masterworks of -the 
sixth and fifth centuries B. C.; a small number of significant ‘speci- 
mens from the early Hellenistic period completes the selection. The 
introduction provides the historical background of early Greek art 
down to the sixth century, and a brief account of the stylistic 
development of Attic vase painting during the archaic ‘and classical 
eriods. ". 
i Sehefold's Griechische Plastik is a much more ambitious book. . 
Although the illustrations are excellent, this publication is not merely - 
a picture book but an important contribution by a serious scholar. 
It deals exclusively with archaic seulpture, and the subtitle indicates °. 
that the book is primarily concerned with works of the great Attic 
sculptors and their pupils. It is not intended as a scholarly publica- . 
tion, and it is therefore unfair to question certain dates and attribu- 
tions, to complain about the omission of certain works and the 
inclusion of others, or to comment on the scarcity of bibliographical 
references and on the principle of their selection, Schefold’s text 
is a popular and general, extremely well-written introduction to the 
extant Attic sculpture of the archaic period, presented in a novel 
and thoroughly attractive fashion. At the same time it is a highly 
stimulating series of essays full of original and critical observations 
on special points of interest and current problems of archaeological 
scholarship. The general reader will appreciate not being lectured 
at, and the specialist will notice, sometimes perhaps with a smile, 
those comments which were made especially for his benefit. 


A. E. RAUBITSCHEK. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Kart Scueroup. Orient, Hellas und Rom in der archäologischen 
Forschung seit 1939. Bern, A. Francke Ag. Verlag, 1949. 
Pp. 248; 8 pls Swiss franes 18.80.  (Wissenschaftliche 
Forschungsberichte, Geisteswissenschaftliehe Reihe, Bd. 15.) 


The harassed elassieal seholar who laments the long break in his 
reading eaused by World War II will weleome this review of what 
was written in the field of classical archaeology during the decade 
1939-1949. The book is one of a series edited by Professor Karl 
Honn and designed, like so many “Bailey Bridges,” to span the 
wartime gaps in scholars’ first-hand knowledge of progress in the 
various sciences. The author, a German scholar well known for his 
earlier work on the Kertseh vases, on the site of Larisa, and on 
ancient portraiture, spent the war years on the side lines in his uni- 
versity post at Basel, Switzerland, where he was able to maintain 
an extraordinarily thorough watch on the appearance of all the 
relevant publications both in Europe and America. 

The book begins with a review of the development in the aims and 
methods of archaeology since the time of Winckelmann. There 
follows a section on recent studies of the influence upon early Greece 
of the cultures of neighboring lands: Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, 
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Syria, Asia Minor, the “Mountain Lands,” and Central Europe. 
Cyprus, Crete, and Mycenae come in for brief treatment. 

. The main body of the work is divided between Greece and Rome 
in the proportion of two to one. Within each of these major 
divisions excavation, architecture, sculpture, painting, and my- 
thology are dealt with in turn. Finally, the peripheral peoples of 
historical times are noticed: the Persians and Scythians, the Etrus- 
cans and-Celts, the Spaniards and Carthaginians, again from the 
point of view of their relations with the classical world. 

' The review thus covers a vast area, yet some readers will regret 
the omission of epigraphy and numismatics. Inscriptions receive 


. .no attention, perhaps because they are to be dealt with in other 


volumes of the series devoted to Greek and Latin language and 
literature. Numismatie publications are referred to only incidentally 
and usually only in so far as they have a direct bearing on sculpture. 
The omission is the more striking inasmuch as the publications in 
this branch, e.g., numerous fascicules of the Sylloge Nummorum 
Graecorum and successive volumes of the great catalogue of coins 
of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, must rank among the 
most solid achievements of the decade in the archaeological field. 
The necessary space might have been found in the volume by the 
omission or drastic curtailment of the introduction. 

The editor’s instructions called for an objective review of progress 
within the discipline with a minimum of criticism on the part of the 
author. A mind as energetic and eager as Schefold’s, however, 
could scarcely be bridled by an editor; the result is that almost every 
page bristles with argument and ex cathedra pronouncements. This 
personal approach has also led to a marked unevenness in treatment. 
Some books of monumental importance, e.g., Dunbabin’s The 
Western Greeks, receive a sober paragraph or two, whereas studies 
that touch on themes close to the author’s own special interests, 
e. g, portraiture or symbolism in Roman art, have inspired lengthy 
disquisitions. It must be admitted, however, that the intrusion of 
the author’s personality gives a certain unity to the compilation and 
makes of it a readable book as distinct from a purely mechanical 
bibliography. 

The make-up of the book is not attractive. The nature of the 
material no doubt required that widely disparate odds and ends 
should often be thrown together even in a single paragraph. The 
irregular alteration in size of type detracts from the appearance of 
the pages. The proof readers have overlooked an extravagant 
number of small typographical errors. The index is helpful but 
by no means complete. The 32 illustrations gathered together on 
8 plates have been copied from earlier publications and fall far 
short in quality of the illustrations used in other works by the same 
author. The book, however, is light and handy, and its straight- 
forward organization makes for easy use. 

Apart from its usefulness as a compendium of bibliographical 
information, Schefold’s work has great value as indicating trends 
within the discipline, e. g., toward a deeper and more fruitful under- 
standing of the relations between early Greece and the East, a more 
precise determination of the essential quality of Roman art and the 
time of its beginning, a more finely shaded delineation of the 
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development of aneient portraiture, an interest in the impact of 
Greek and Roman civilization on the Iberian peninsula, the study 
of whieh has been so greatly facilitated by the recent publieations 
of Spanish scholars. For the sake of the stimulus of this nature 
that may come from such a review the exercise might be worth 
repeating at ten-year intervals, war or no war. 

Both at the beginning and at the close of his book the author 
insists on the value of the elassics as a common heritage and so a 
potentially unifying force among peoples. This view received little 
encouragement from the results of the first-hand human contacts 
between the classical scholars of the Oceupying Powers and the 
people of Greece during World War II; still it embodies a pious 
hope and one worth cherishing. 

Homer A. THOMPSON. 

THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY, PRINCETON. 


J. DELZ. Lukians Kenntnis der athenisehen Antiquitäten. Freiburg 
in der Schweiz, Paulusdruckerei, 1950. Pp. viii + 194. 


In a careful study presented as a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Basel, J. Delz, a student of P. Von der Mühll, pub- 
lishes an investigation into the reflection of Athenian political, mili- 
tary, and legal institutions in the works of Lucian and Aleiphron. 
He examines the spurious or dubious as well as the genuine works 
of Lucian, and indeed he contributes a new argument for the genuine- 
ness of the Charon and against that of the Amores and the Demos- 
thenis Encomium. He is particularly interested in distinguishing 
between references drawn from the Athens of the second century 
after Christ and references drawn from classical Athens or the 
Athens of the New Comedy, also whether the classical color was 
correct or revealed a misunderstanding. He points out that Lucian 
achieves his Attie grace not only by his vocabulary but by constant 
use of Athenian background, and that Lucian, unobtrusive in his 
learning and unafraid of inconsistency, treated the background with 
considerable independence. 

Delz has made good use of the inscriptions and of the works of 
Graindor and of Bruno Keil on Roman Athens. The reviewer still 
believes that one ean hardly use Lucian to clarify the institutions of 
Roman Athens, but Delz has done valuable work in clarifying 
Lucian’s constant references to Athenian political, military, and 
legal institutions from the standpoint of the information which has 
accumulated particularly in recent years. He arranges the material 
in chapters as follows: I, Demes and Tribes; IT, Phratries and Gené; 
III, Civil and Family Law; IV, Honors and Privileges; V, Duties 
of the Citizen; VI, Military and Naval Institutions; VII, Slaves and 
Meties; VIII, Boulé and Ecclesia; IX, Areopagus and the Courts. 
The subject index is adequate and the index of passages discussed 
ean be praised. The rpoedpia (cf. Delz, p. 45) as a privilege still 
occasionally granted in Roman Athens is now attested by the decrees - 
in honor of Ulpius Eubiotus, which contribute also in other ways 
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to our knowledge of privileges, distributions, and the procedure of 
passing a proposal through the publie corporations, and might help 
to explain the usage of the word yéuos which bothered Delz on p. 149 
(see the reviewer’s article in Hesperia, 1951, No. 3). 

In regard to the vocabulary and arrangement of the Athenian 
decrees, it might be said in general that the decrees of the Roman 
Period show a constant striving for variation within the pattern. No 
group of decrees was so stereotyped as the prytany decrees, and 
yet every new discovery brings some new version of an old formula 
or a slight shift in the arrangement of traditional elements. The 
new text published by Dow, Prytaneis, No. 116, has the formula of 
purpose at the end, whereas the many previously discovered decrees 
have it just before the formula of sanction. If we had a richer 
assortment of Athenian decrees from the second century after Christ, 
we should probably find many more points of contact with Lueian's 
mock decrees. Even in the present dearth Lucian’s &raé éxxpiOévrov 
(Concilium Deorum, 15), for example, has a model in the [éy]«p:- 
Oévrov &ra£ of I. G., IT?, 1092, lines 10 f. 

The author’s chief weakness lies in some unfamiliarity with the 
Greek terminology for Roman institutions or with the Roman institu- 
tions themselves. The reviewer who does not wish to obscure the 
contributions of this well-organized dissertation will remind the 
reader that the following cases are few indeed in comparison with 
the total number discussed, but the reviewer must disagree with the 
author in his treatment of the following cases. : 

First the proceedings in the Bis Accusatus. The reviewer suspects 
that the explanation in the text is wrong and that the right explana- 
tion is intimated on p. 156 in note 19, which begins, “In some way 
or other the entire invention is influenced also by the Humenides of 
Aeschylus. Dike here represents Athena.” In the reviewer's opinion 
Lucian started with the idea of his own trial before the Areopagus 
and this recalled inevitably the trial of Orestes in the Humenides, or 
he started with the idea of a series of such trials. In either case 
the opening scene between Zeus and Hermes away from Athens, 
the divine motivation for the trials, ean contain very un-Aeschylean 
allusions. It is possible that, as Delz argues in the text, Lucian makes 
Zeus talk like a Roman emperor when he asks mporiĝeuev avrois 
ayopav Sixov. One might emphasize not only the phrase dyopa Sixav 
but also the verb mporiĝnpı which occurs in a closely related sense 
three times in the first edict of Augustus at Cyrene (S. E. G., IX, 8). 
However, the word zpori@nur does not have to be so interpreted, and 
the Athenian inscription, S.I. G.*, 1109, lines 86 and 97, attests this 
very usage of dyopa in thoroughly Greek surroundings of the second 
century after Christ. Zeus would not unnaturally suggest the Roman 
emperor, but it is too much to claim identity (so Delz, p. 156) 
between the goddess of Justice and the proconsul of Achaia. These 
trials on the Areopagus, moreover, follow Greek procedure. 

Elsewhere Lucian does borrow elements from the cognitio pro- 
cedure, trial extraordinary by a Roman magistrate, and that brings 
us to the interpretation of two other passages, Piscator, 10-16 and 
Vera Historia, II, 6-10. When it is said of Philosophy (Piscator, 
10) seis dyarjoopev ois dv éxelvy Siayvd, the language and situation 
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reflect the 8ufyveo:s or cognitio of a Roman magistrate, whose im- 
partiality Greeks often preferred in cases where their own local 
tribunals were quite competent (cf. Plutarch, Eeip. ger. praec., 19) ; 
and again when Philosophy fills up her ovvé8piov with Arete, Sophro- 
syne, Dikaiosyne, Paideia, and Aletheia (Piscator, 16), contem- 
poraries would have visualized the consilium of a Roman magistrate, 
which was called of cuvedpedovres even at Athens (4. J.P., 1948, 
p. 439). Yet the same dialogue contains also elements drawn from 
Attie literature or Athenian practice such as the black ballots men- 
tioned in section 21. Lucian selects at random. Again in the Vera 
Historia, II, 6-10, the proceedings, for which Delz (p. 167) could 
of course find no analogy in Athenian practice, reflect trials extra- 
ordinary in the court of a Roman governor: the ease of the travelers 
who find themselves on the Island of the Blest comes up fourth, 
and after a hearing the governor, who is the Cretan Rhadamanthys, 
consults his consilium before rendering a decision: émi woAvv ypóvov 
égkézmrero Kal rois cuvédpors ékowovro cepi pov. Decisions by the 
prefect of Egypt were often reported with the introduction “ So 
and so, éxtcxeppdpevos pera TÖV ovvedpevovtwy,” KTÀ. 

A fourth passage occurs in the Amores, 30, composed by an imita- 
tor of Lucian: e yuvaéiv ékkXgoía kai Sixacrypia Kal woAuTiKGy 
mpa/ypárov Hv perovola, atparynyos ay 1) wpoararys éxeyetporovyco. On 
pp. 68f. Delz has trouble with the precise meaning of the word 
mpootarns, Which in the reviewer’s opinion reflects the Roman institu- 
tion of the patronus ordinis et populi. 

A fifth passage, Bacchus, 2-3, where the expedition of Dionysus 
against the Indians forms the subject, causes trouble on p. 73. 
Lucian deseribes Dionysus as a grparnAdrys. It is indeed not the 
late Roman term (magister militum) but neither is it derived from 
a .model in iambic verse. In the Greek of the second century after 
Christ the word meant dus exercitus and indicated the commanding 
general » an expeditionary force (cf. Sitzb. München, 1934, Heft 3, 
pp. 15f.). 

Two passages, which have not at all been misinterpreted by Delz, 
invite further comment from the reviewer. In the Concilium 
Deorum, 19, after Momus has read the proposal, Zeus, who is the 
president of the Assembly, speaks as follows: Aukaiórarov, 6 Mópe- 
kat ôro Ooket, dvarevdrw zv xeipa* padrAov 8£, ooo yeyvécbw, mActovs 
yap ol dort érovraı of uù} yetporovyoovres. The ancient reader 
expected the president of an Assembly to put a vote by saying first, 
"Ore Soxet kúpia elvat rà dveyvwopeva, üpáro Tiv xeipa, and then, kai 
Oro py oxe, dpdtw Tiv xeipa. Zeus, when he declares the bill passed 
before the negative vote is taken and before the affirmative vote is 
counted, comments, “ For I can tell that those who will vote No will 
be more numerous." In the Necyomanteia, 20, the decree is read, and 
then Lucian says, Toórov ávayvooÜévros ro? Wydioparos érabjdicar 
pev al dpyat, érexeiporóyqoe 06 TO mAgfos kal éBpiujncaro Ý Boy kai 
DAdKrnoev ó KépBepos* otro yap évreXy yiyverat kat. kúpia rà éyvoopéva 
(or rather we should emend the last word to read <éy>eyvwopéva). 
The Assemblies of the Roman Period provided no opportunity for 
discussion; the people had the chance to accept or reject, and they 
usually accepted with shouts of approval Papyri and inscriptions 
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of the second and third centuries show that the acclamations were 
recorded or indicated in the minutes of the meeting like the number 
of votes for and against the proposal (ef. Hesperia, Supplement 
VI, pp. 140 £., and A. Wilhelm, Beiträge zur griechischen Inschriften- 
kunde [ Vienna, 1909], pp. 179 £.). It was now common to engrave, 
not just the decree, but the entire minutes, as in S.J. G.?, 1109 and 
898, and Lucian satirizes the custom, especially by the absurd 
acclamations of Brimo and Cerberus. The other passage too with 
its pieture of the arbitrary behavior of the president (Zeus) con- 
tains more satire than burlesque, for with the power concentrated in 
the hands of the magistrates the Assemblies of Lucian’s time must 
have often seemed parodies of the ancient. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
Toe Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY., : 
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THE PROBLEM OF CRATYLUS. 


Cratylus of Athens, son of Smicrion,! has come down into 
history as a Heraclitean ?—2a believer in the flux of all things, 
a noteworthy influence on the youthful Plato, and an extremist 
who thought it impossible to step into the same river even once 
and -who.. finally.-abandoned speech. and .resorted to. pointing. 
That he was a Heraclitean is shown, one is told, by Plato’s 
dialogue Cratylus; that he was an extreme Heraclitean is shown 
by two mentions of him in Aristotle's Meluphysics.? There is 
no other evidence for Cratylus than this: later references, in 
Diogenes Laertius, III, 6, in the commentators on Aristotle, and 
in Proclus commentary on the Cratylus, are all patently de- 
pendent upon either Plato or Aristotle. 

The main purpose of this paper is to show that contrary to the 
general assumption Plato does not depict Cratylus as a convinced 
Heraclitean. To this demonstration is appended a consideration 
of some of the difficulties inherent in the combination of the 
Platonic with the Aristotelian account of Cratylus. 

Cratylus appears in Plato only in the. dialogue which bears his 
name-—a dialogue of which the date and purpose have been the 


1 This can be inferred from Plato, Cratylus, 429E and 348B. : 
. "This term is used purely for convenience; I do not propose to 
discuss here either the accuracy of Plato's picture of Heraclitus as a 
believer in flux, or the hypothetieal existence of an actual sect of 
* Heracliteans." Lo 
3 Aristotle mentions him once apart from this, at Rhet., T 16, 1417 
bi. There he merely quotes a remark of the Socratic Aeschines that 
Cratylus used to wave his hands and hiss while talking. This informa- 
tion seems to refer to a physical idiosynerasy and to have no relation 
to Cratylus’ ideas: see p. 244 below. NS 
220 ` 
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subject of constant discussion. As for the first, I believe that 
the old view that the Cratylus is an exploratory dialogue belong- 
ing to the first decade of Plato’s literary activity has been satis- 
factorily discredited by M. Warburg,* who on stylistic and other 
grounds attributes the Cratylus to the period of the T'heaetetus. 
However, it is the purpose of the dialogue which is of more 
immediate relevance here. Beginning with a discussion of the 
natural or artificial origin of names, it proceeds to a long ety- 
mologieal excursus by Socrates which is mainly jocular in inten- 
tion. At the end of the dialogue Socrates declares that knowl- 
edge does not depend upon names, nor can its objects be the 
transient contents of the phenomenal world, but that knowledge 
is of “the beautiful itself, the good itself, and all such things ” 
(439C). This last is the positive conclusion of the work, yet it 
is the discussion of the origin of names which is the main theme; 
and into this discussion the Heraclitean view of the world as 
flux is introduced. Cratylus, who supports the natural validity 
of names against Hermogenes’ belief in their artificial origin, 
accepts from Socrates a Heraclitean argument for this natural 
validity, and is commonly written down by modern critics as a 
Heraclitean who also had ideas on speech and words.* 

Yet if the dialogue is examined closely, and without precon- 
ceptions derived from Aristotle’s treatment of Cratylus as a 
Heraclitean and nothing else, it will be seen that Cratylus is 
first and foremost a protagonist of the natural validity, épOdérys, 
of names; thus at 427 E he describes this problem as 6 8y 8oxet èy 


4“ Zwei Fragen zum Kratylos,” N. Philol. Unters., V (1929). War- 
burg's thesis was violently criticized by von Arnim, “ Die sprachliche 
Forschung,’ Wien. Sitzb., CCX (1929), and is by no means universally 
accepted, e.g. not by Goldschmidt, Essai sur le Cratyle (Paris, 1940), 
p. 33, n. T. 

5 So e.g. O. Apelt, Kratylos (1992), p. 2: “um so sicherer ist, was 
wir aus unserem Dialog erfahren, das weiterhin seine Schule (sc. 
Heraclitus’), zu der Kratylos gehórte, eine Sprachtheorie vertrat, die 
sich ganz auf des Heraklits Bewegungslehre gründete." V. Goldschmidt, 
op. cit., pp. 32 ff., deals at some length with the question of the historical 
Cratylus without solving the real diffieulties or breaking any new 
ground, but has useful remarks on the linguistic views of Democritus 
and Antisthenes (pp. 16-20). Other recent writers on the dialogue have 
confined themselves chiefly to the elucidation of Plato’s theory of lan- 
guage, and have been content to accept the conventional view of Craty- 
lus: see Goldschmidt’s bibliography. 
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rois péytoroy cva. It is Socrates who introduces the Heraclitean 
idea of flux, and this before Cratylus has properly entered the 
conversation; the latter accepts the idea only because he has 
been misled by Socrates into thinking that it supports his own 
theory about names. When Socrates goes back on his tracks and 
removes this apparent support Cratylus is left confusedly and 
futilely clinging to the Heraclitean view, which Socrates had 
apparently justified by so many persuasive etymologies. Thus 
the dialogue does not reveal Cratylus as a convinced Heraclitean, 
but as a convinced believer in the natural validity of names who 
is led to accede, mistakenly and perhaps temporarily, to the 
theory of universal flux, This contention is supported by the 
detailed analysis of the Cratylus which follows—an analysis 
which is necessarily selective and therefore to some extent sub- 
jective. Not all the convolutions of the argument are followed 
up, and many transient concessions by Cratylus are passed by; 
it is hoped that the total picture is a fair one, but the reader can 
only satisfy himself about this by referring to the dialogue itself. 
He should be warned that two passages (440C-D, and Cratylus’ 
remark at 440D-E, dAAd pot oxomovpévo krÀ.) are given a new 
interpretation on which the present thesis largely stands or falls, 
and should therefore be examined especially critically. 

At the opening of the dialogue Hermogenes and Cratylus have 
decided to refer an argument to Socrates. Hermogenes says 
(388A) : * Cratylus here, Socrates, says that there is a naturally 
existing correctness of name for each of the things that are 
(dvéparos ópÜórqra elvat Exdoty vv Óvrov hice repuxviay) ; and that 
this is not a name, whatsoever people call a thing by mutual 
agreement, uttering for it a piece of their own voice, but that 
there exists some correctness of names, both for Greeks and 
for barbarians, the same for all. So I ask him if Cratylus is in 
truth his name, and he agrees... (384). And when I ask and 
am eager to know whatever he means, he makes nothing clear 
and dissembles toward me, claiming to have some private idea 
of his own as though he knew all about it--which, if he wished 
to speak it out, would make me too agree and share his views. 

. "9 Socrates undertakes to examine the problem, and Hermo- 


* This “ private idea " of Cratylus is not revealed in the dialogue, and 
it must be assumed that it is pure humbug. It is not the theory of 
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genes, who is the respondent for the first and greater part of 
the dialogue, states his own position (384C-D): “ For my part 
indeed, Socrates, I have frequently talked both with Cratylus 
here and with many others, yet am unable to be persuaded that 
there is any other correctness of names than compact and agree- 
ment.” Hermogenes is led by Socrates to profess a subjectivist 
view (385D): 30. 6 àv dpa ékaoros fy ro dvopa eivat, rovró ortt 
éxdorw Óvopa ; ‘EPM. Nai. Yet he denies that he really agrees with 
Protagoras. Socrates now leads him to admit to some sort of 
natural validity of names: naming is an action which has some 
sort of reality (387D), names were devised by some lawgiver or 
namemaker who had the ability “to put the name which exists 
by nature for each thing into his sounds and syllables,” just as 
the shuttle-maker looks to the task which the shuttle has to 
perform, and to the essential nature of Shuttle, to determine 
what shape to give it. Socrates hints that this concession to 
Cratylus’ view is dialectical (indeed it appears to involve a gross 
petitio principi), yet he admits, apparently seriously, that 
(391A) “so much already is apparent beyond our previous 
assumptions, both that the name does have some correctness by 
nature and that not every man has the ability to apply it cor- 
rectly to any object.” The next task is to determine the char- 
acter of this “correctness.” After considering the difference 
between divine and human names in Homer, Socrates examines 
and finds appropriate some of the proper names of mythology, 
professing that he is “inspired” by Euthyphro; the names of 
deities are treated next, then words like Saipoves (derived by 
Socrates from SaXuoves). At 401C ojoía is described as having 
the dialect variants écoía and 6oío: the second of these is con- 
nected with oe, and Heraclitus is mentioned for the first time 
(401 D) : dco: 9' at “ ócíav " [se. Aéyovow] oyeddv rt ad obrot Kal? 
"HpákAevrov àv djyyotvro và ğvra lévai te mávra kai uévew otóév ( Her- 
mogenes is still respondent; Oratylus has no part in this con- 
versation). This derivation allows Socrates to see a “swarm of 
wisdom ” (opivos codias, an extravagant phrase which warns us, 
but not Cratylus, not to take what follows too seriously): “I 
seem to spy Heraclitus saying certain ancient words of wisdom, 


flux, for Cratylus simply accepts this from Socrates and does not profess 
to have held such a view himself. 
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simply things from the time of Cronus and Rhea, which Homer 
too said. Herm. What do you mean by this? Soc. Heraclitus 
says somewhere that all things move and nothing remains still, 
and likening the things that are to the flux of a stream he says 
that you would not step twice into the same river (402A: Aéy« 
wou "HpákAevros ott wdvra xepei Kal oùðèv pévet, Kal soragoU poj 
drexdloy ra Óyra, Aéyet @s Sis és tov aùròy morapòv oük äv épBlaígs). 
. .. Do you think that he who gave the names * Cronus’ and 
* Rhea? to the ancestors of the other gods had anything different 
in mind from Heraclitus? . . . Observe then that these names 
agree with each other and all tend toward the words of Heracli- 
tus.” Socrates does not pursue this intuition further until 4110, 
where he remarks that the old name-givers were like “the 
majority of the wise men of today, who are always becoming 
dizzy through frequently revolving in their search for the nature 
of existing things, and then it appears to them that the objects 
are revolving and in motion," not themselves. For, Socrates 
enquires of Hermogenes, * perhaps you did not notice that in the 
case of what we were just talking about the names were applied 
to the objects altogether as though these were in motion and 
flowing and becoming?” This contention is illustrated from 
moral terms, and it is discovered that “ good ? words contain the 
idea of motion, “bad” words that of rest and hindrance. At 
422C Socrates becomes serious again and attempts to fulfill his 
promise of 391A, to determine the character of whatever correct- 
ness adheres to names: they are found to imitate the things for 
which they stand, through the natural associations of letters and 
sounds—thus iota and rho suggest movement, delta and tau, rest. 
Here Cratylus is brought into the discussion to replace the 
confused Hermogenes, who withdraws with a reiterated com- 
plaint about Cratylus’ obscurity in his defence of the correctness 
of names. The latter admits (428B) to having “both investi- > 
gated such things in person and learned from others,” and to 
Socrates’ injunction: “ If you have anything better to say, enrol 
me also as one of your pupils in the correctness of names,” he 
replies: “ Perhaps I wl make you a pupil.” Neither remark 
should be taken too seriously, yet Cratylus had clearly devoted 
a more than amateur attention to this study, and it is not at 
all impossible that, even at the period represented in the dia- 
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logue, he was embarking upon the career of a professional 
philologist, 

Cratylus declares that he has nothing to add to Socrates’ treat- 
ment of names, which had after all reached the (to Cratylus) 
satisfactory conclusion that they have a kind of natural ópfórqs.' 
Socrates however returns to the attack, and to his question 
(429B) : * Are then all names correctly assigned?” Cratylus 
replies: * As many as are names” (Goa ye óvópará stw). This 
involves the view that false utterance is impossible because it 
means saying that which is not, and that which is not cannot 
exist—a view emphasized in a slightly different form by Par- 
menides? and the Eleaties, but one which was not exclusively 
their prerogative and was commonly held by sophists and others 
until Plato’s final unmasking of the predication problem in the 
Theaetetus and Sophist. Cratylus develops this argument by 
asking in true Parmenidean style: “ How could anyone, saying 
that which he says, not say that which is” (rò čv, which also has 
the connotation “that which is true”)? Against this argument 
Socrates brings up his theory that names are imitations of 
things; false names are simply bad imitations—to which Craty- 
lus is eventually (431A) forced to agree. He also agrees with 
the earlier argument that names resemble things because their 
elemenis, i.e. letters, have their own separate associations. 
Under pressure his assertions become more extreme, and at 485D 
he says: “ Whosoever knows the names knows the objects too.” 
To meet Socrates’ objection that the original name-giver may 
just have misjudged the nature of the objects he adduces a fresh, 
non-Hleatic argument, which represents his first positive cham- 
pionship of the theory of flux originally mentioned by Socrates: 
(486B-C) “. . . but it is necessary that he who gave the names 
did so in full knowledge; otherwise, as I keep on saying, they 
would not be names at all. And let this be your greatest proof 
that the name-giver was not balked of the truth: in this case 
his names would not all have been so consistent—or did you not 


7 Contrast what A. E. Taylor, Plato, p. 84, has to say about this 
attitude: “ Cratylus now replaces him (sc. Hermogenes) as interlocutor. 
He is delighted with all that Socrates has said~~no doubt because 
Socrates has professed to find Heracliteanism embodied in the very 
structure of language—and thinks it could hardly be bettered.” 

3 Cf. Parmenides, fr. 5 (Diels-Kranz) ; fr. 8, 8; fr. 8, 34. 
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notice that you yourself said that all names were formed in 
the same way and to the same end” (xarà rabróv kal ért rabróv) ? 
The reference is, of course, to the “ flowing ” etymology of good 
words, the “static” etymology of bad words; but it is the fact 
of a consistency in names, rather than their consistent content, 
which interests Cratylus here. Socrates replies very much to the 
point, that consistency in conclusions is no proof of the correct- 
ness of their premises; if the initial assessment of objects by the 
name-giver was wrong, then the consistency of the names as- 
signed to them is not particularly significant; all it tells us is 
that the name-giver had an orderly mind. Before Cratylus has 
time to comment on this argument—and he would surely have 
maintained that the whole system of names cannot be wrong, 
otherwise there would be no names at all and no significant 
speech—Socrates continues that in any case he doubts whether 
names really are consistent (436E) : “ Let us review our previous 
discussion. Names, we say, indicate reality to us, with the impli- 
cation that everything is moving and flowing. Do you think 
that this is what they show? Crat. Very much so, and they 
certainly indicate it correctly ” (mávv ofddpa, kol épOas ye onpai- 
ve). Cratylus’ vehemence here is surely due to his determina- 
tion to cling to an argument of which he is rather proud, and 
which he still thinks can save his belief in the natural correct- 
ness of names in spite of Socrates’ warning of the fallaciousness 
of the argument from consistency. Perhaps sensing obstinacy, 
Socrates proceeds to destroy the consistency which he himself 
had so laboriously demonstrated; examples are given of ety- 
mologies which suggest not universal flux but universal rest, 
and Socrates concludes: * I think one would find many other 
names too, if one took the trouble, which would lead one to the 
opposite opinion, that the name-giver indicated objects not as in 
motion but as stationary." He is of course merely toying with 
the unfortunate Cratylus, who objects that nevertheless most 
names (of those which had been examined) indieate motion, to 
which Socrates answers that absolute ópüórgs does not rest with 
a majority: if the argument from consistency has to be used, 
then at any rate all names must tell the same story. Eventually 
(488C) Cratylus remembers to assert that one or other of the 
opposed classes are not names at all, in other words that all true 
names do consistently give the same picture of reality; but he 
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does not here seem certain which class should be chosen. At this 
point Socrates becomes serious again and suggests that knowl- 
edge is to be aequired not from names, as Cratylus thought, but 
from things themselves, of which names are more or less bad 
imitations. Cratylus concedes this with a hesitant ®aivera 
(439B), and Socrates proceeds to the following important ques- 
tion: “ Consider, my excellent Cratylus, what I often dream of. 
Are we to say that the beautiful itself and the good itself and 
each of such things are anything, or not?—I think so, Socra- 
tes.— Then let us consider that, and not whether a certain face is 
beautiful, or any such thing, and whether all these things seem 
to be in flux; but shall we say that the beautiful itself is not 
always of the kind which it is?” Cratylus is not willing to say 
this, in fact at this point he agrees with everything that Socrates 
says; probably the reason is that Plato is subordinating the 
dramatic purpose of the dialogue to the clear and vital statement 
by Socrates of the theory of Forms °—perhaps the first state- 
ment in the dialogues, in point of time, in which the episte- 
mological argument is explicitly defined. This occurs a few lines 
later at 440A : “ But in addition neither would it (sc. that which 
changes) be known by anyone; for at the instant when the 
potential knower approached, it would become something else 
and different in character, so that its nature and state could no 
longer be known . . . but it is not even reasonable to say that 
knowledge exists, Cratylus, if all things are changing and noth- 
ing stays still.” On the other hand, Socrates continues, if there 
is such a thing as knowledge and the stable realities which can 
be its objects, then one is obliged to deny the Heraclitean thesis 
that all things are changing. ‘The two alternatives being thus 
outlined Socrates emphasizes the necessity for a choice between 
them. The correct interpretation of the passage which follows 
is not so simple as it appears. Socrates mentions (i) the belief 
that all things flow, and (ii) the belief that names are correct 
(from which Cratylus’ agreement with Socrates’ postulation of 
Forms appears to proceed) ; but it is not immediately clear how 
he relates these two ideas. The Greek is as follows (440C-D): 
Tadr’ otv mÓTepóv more oUros exer 3) ékelvos òs oi wept "HpdkAevróv. re 
A€yover kai dÀXoL TOAAGL, ui) ob pádov F emoxepacbat, odd? rávu vov 


? So Goldschmidt, op. cit., p. 176, n. 2. 
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E 4d 3 2, > $ 3 f t N & ~ e ~ Ss 
éxovros avOpwrov, exirpépayta Óvóuacw avróv Kal Ti» aðroŭ ivy 
Ücpazreiew, sema evkóra, éxelyots Kal Tois Üeuévows atrd, Sucyupileobar 
ws TL. eiüóra, (kai avroð re kal Toy Ovrov kaTayvyvockew) ds oddey 
k ` 3 \ 3 * a e / E m \ 3 ~ e € 
vytés ovdevds àAAG sávra orep kepápia pel, Kal ürexvós domep oi 
Katdpp» vosoðvres dyÜporro, otrws oteoÜaL kal Tà mpdypata Siaxeiobat, 
id fevpards te kal karáppov rávra [rà] xpypara éxecOar. tows uv 
otv 84, © Kpar(Ae, ovros tye, tows 06 kai ot. (The Oxford text 
of Burnet has commas after ot3eds and «idéra, and no paren- 
thesis ; otherwise it is as above). I propose the following as the 
correct translation: 


Whether these things are thus, or in the way that Hera- 
clitus’ entourage and many others say, is perhaps not easy to 
determine; nor perhaps is it the characteristic of a sensible 
man that,'^ once having entrusted to names himself and the 
care of his soul, having confidence in * them and their 
assignors, he should assert as though in full knowledge (and 
thus condemn both himself and reality) that there is no 
sound part of anything but that all things flow like leaky 
pots, and just like men suffering from running noses that 
he should think that things too are so disposed—that all 
things are gripped by flux and catarrh. Now perhaps, 
Cratylus, these things are so; but perhaps again they are not. 


The construction is ducxupi€esOar ws Tt elðóra . . . ws ovdey bytes 
ovdevos (eor. SucyupileoGat, karayvyvóokewv, otcoÜa, are the three 
infinitives of the accusative and infinitive subject-clause; kara- 
yiyveoxew, although grammatically parallel with the others, is 
explanatory and subordinate in sense; I have therefore set its 
clause in parentheses. 

According to this translation the thing which “ condemns both 
himself and reality ” is not simply that a man should believe that 
* there is no sound part of anything, but that all things flow ” :;, 
it is the fact that he holds this belief simultaneously with the 
other irreconcilable belief in the natural validity of names. It is 


10 Accusative and infinitive as subject-clause: cf. e.g. Plato, Apology, 
29A: rò yap Odvarov Sedievat obdev dAdo srir dj Ookciv copdv elvat wy Üvra. 

11 meree in Plato always means “have confidence in” (with the 
dative). The sense “entrust something to something " does not occur in 
Plato; otherwise it might be possible to translate: “... having turned 
himself over to names, and having entrusted his soul to them and their 
assignors to care for... ," which would do away with the somewhat 
unusual asyndeton between émirpévarta and memirevkóra. 
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the combination of two such beliefs which, aecording to Socrates, 
would be the mark of a fool. If things are always changing 
then the dice . . . ópÜórgs which names are said to have is 
destroyed; if names do have such an óp0órys then the objects 
whieh they represent cannot always be changing. 

This is not the conventional interpretation of the passage. 
According to other translators (and e.g. the paraphrase by 
Shorey, What Plato Said, p. 267), Socrates is simply telling 
Cratylus to stop attaching any importance to the apparent 
presence of the flux-idea in etymologies; it is the belief in mere 
names which by itself is the characteristic of a fool, for it leads 
to a view of the world—that all is flux—which is quite impos- 
sible. Three well-known translations are given below, all of 
which lead to this interpretation, and I know of no other transla- 
tion which avoids this fault. 


Jowett 


. .. and no man of sense 
will like to put himself or 
the education of his mind 
in the power of names: 
neither will he so far trust 
names or the givers of 
names as to be confident 
of any knowledge which 
condemns himself and 
other existences to an un- 
healthy state of unreality; 
he will not believe that 
all things leak like a pot 


Apelt (Krat. 181) 


... und es steht einem 
verniinftigen Menschen 
schlecht an die Sorge fiir 
das Heil seiner selbst und 
seiner Seele von den Wor- 
ten abhängig zu machen. 
Das fiihrt nur dazu, im 
Vertrauen auf sie und auf 
die Namengeber sich dreist 
als ein Weisen anzugeben 
und so iiber sich zugleich 
wie über die Dinge ab- 
zuurteilen, als gebe es 
nichts Gesundes an irgend 
einem Ding, sondern alles 
fliesse wie in  reissender 
Strömung 22... 


H. N. Fowler (Loeb ed.) 


. . . but surely no man 
of sense ean put himself 
and his soul under the 
control of names, and 
trust in names and their 
makers to the point of 
affirming that he knows 
anything; nor will he con- 
demn himself and all things 
and say that there is no 
health in them, but that 
all things are flowing like 
leaky pots ... 


These translators all get into difficulties with S8ucyrupifecbar as 
vL ebora . . . Kataytyvooxey, and their attempts seem to fall 
short of total accuracy; indeed it is an interesting speculation 
what Jowett and Fowler at any rate thought the construction 
actually was. 

Now whether or' not the Greek can be made to mean anything 
like any of these translations, such an interpretation is intrinsi- 
cally improbable. ‘ Having carefully outlined the choice between 
the views that all things flow, and that beauty itself, etc. exist, 
and having asserted that this choice is not easy, Socrates is 


12 Reading, most improbably, yetudppoa for kepdgua. 
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extremely unlikely to have destroyed his show of objectivity by 
prejudging the issue and saying that the flux-view necessarily 
involves condemning oneself and reality, in short that it is quite 
wrong. It is clear of course that this is Socrates’ own opinion, ` 
and that he deliberately ridicules the idea of universal flux with 
his catarrh-simile; but he would hardly formally reject one 
alternative within the limits of the very sentence in which the 
alternatives are formally stated, and immediately before a formal 
recapitulation of the possibility of choice between the alternatives 
(“ perhaps these things are so; but perhaps again they are not.” 
This type of phrase in Plato is usually intended to carry the 
emphasis on the second member; nevertheless, formally it ex- 
presses the possibility that either of two alternatives may be 
true). 

To recapitulate my argument on 440C-D: Socrates here 
outlines two alternatives: elther (a) things such as knowledge, 
the knower, the known, the beautiful, the good, exist and are 
unchanging; or (b) the Heraclitean view that all things are 
constantly changing is true. He then adds a rider addressed 
particularly to Cratylus, that a sensible man could not believe 
both (a) and (b) at the same time—which is just what Cratylus 
is inclining to do: for a belief in the natural correctness of names 
involves (as Plato really sees, and as he argues elsewhere) a 
belief in certain abiding common qualities to which some class- 
name can be attached. These qualities come under (a) and are 
irreconcilable with (b). Socrates makes it clear that Cratylus 
has been led to accept (b) in defence of his theory of names, 
whereas in fact this theory should logically lead him to accept 
(a). The whole passage is an argumentum ad hominem and 
does not suggest that Socrates himself agrees finally with the 
belief in names. 

Cratylus however fails to see the point of Socrates’ warning, 
and to his injunction to “consider well and manfully, and 
not accept lightly—for you are still young and in your prime; 
and if, on consideration, you make a discovery, give me also 
a share in it,” he replies as follows (440D-E): “ Yes, I will 
do so. Yet be well assured, Socrates, that not even now am I 
unreflecting, but to me as I deliberate and exert myself it appears 
to be much more in the way that Heraclitus said” (AAAG romeo 


T x y / 4 ` ^ 
TaUra. eù pévror tobi, à Xókpares, dt. o00€ vuri dakémros exw, AAA 
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poe aKorovpéyo Kal mpdypara éxoyrt TOAD padAoy éxelvas hatverar &xetw 
ws "HpákAevros Aéye). So, after one more trivial exchange, the 
dialogue ends. Now Cratylus’ profession of adhesion to Heracli- 
tus is almost invariably * taken as referring to the time before 
the dialogue takes place: Cratylus was a Heraclitean and here he 
says so. Yet this appears totally to disregard the present parti- 
ciples in the passage just quoted, ekomovuéve and éxovrt, which, 
taken with the present tense of the main verb ¢aivera:, must mean 
that these activities are contemporary. If Cratylus really meant 
that he had in the past (i.e. before the time of the dialogue) 
devoted, and was continuing to devote, careful attention to the 
Heraclitean view, we should have not present but perfect parti- 
ciples. The phrase doxéwrws éyw is neutral and can.either mean 
okorotpat OF éoxeppat, but the former must be the case in view of 
the present forms which follow. Cratylus is therefore referring 
to the active consideration which he has been devoting to the 
problem during the dialogue itself, and especially during the 
formulation by Socrates of the alternatives. The present tenses, 
admittedly, logically do not preclude previous consideration con- 
tinuing into the present, but in the absence of positive evidence 
and in view of the general probabilities of the case his adoption 
of the Heraclitean view seems to be a recent and perhaps a 
transient affair; at least an opinion reached in so shallow and 
unthinking a manner could be abandoned just as quickly. 

The foregoing examination of the dialogue has reached the 
conclusion that Cratylus is not portrayed there as a convinced 
and established Heraclitean, but as a young man whose primary 
interest is the origin and validity of names, who grasps eagerly 
at the hypothesis proposed by Socrates, that the correctness of 
names may be shown by the fact that they all seem to point to a 
single cosmic theory (that all things flow), and who clings to 
this hypothesis, which he had welcomed so warmly, even when 
it has been discredited by Socrates and the irreconcilability of the 
Heraclitean view with Cratylus’ belief in the natural correctness 
of names has been clearly shown. At first sight it is surprising 
that the dialogue should end with one of the main participants 
clinging to a quite untenable position, even though Socrates has 


13 M. Leky, Plato als Sprachphilosoph, p. 82, translates correctly: 
«|, aber indem ich darüber ernsthaft nachdenke, scheint es mir. . .°.” 
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hinted at further discussion of the question with Cratylus. 
Dramatically, however, the ending is not without point. Cratylus 
has appeared in the earlier part of the work as an obstinate 
dogmatist who refused to expand or support his contentions at 
the request of Hermogenes. In the conversation with Socrates 
he is perhaps no more obstinate than other respondents in other 
dialogues, until the very end; but in gullibility he comes well up 
to the standard of most of Socrates’ victims. It is by no means 
contrary to human nature that a young man of this type should 
reach a state of confusion in which he refuses to think clearly 
and merely reiterates with increasing vigour his belief in what 
at first appeared to be a positive proof of his primary contention. 

At this point it is worth considering the attempts of orthodox 
interpreters of the Cratylus to solve the dilemma which con- 
fronts them: how could an extreme Heraclitean, like Cratylus 
as he appears in Aristotle, have also believed in the natural 
validity of names? These attempts huve taken five separate 
directions; in every case they show considerable weaknesses, 
which I briefly describe. 

(1) Platos picture is not intended to be historical, and 
Cratylus did not really believe in the validity of names, although 
this was a problem which interested many of his contemporaries. 
—This is the underlying motive of E. Weerts’ treatment of 
Plato’s “ historical dialectic,” in his “ Plato und der Heraklitis- 
mus,” Philologus, Supplb. XXIII, 1 (1931). Weerts is also 
attracted to some extent by (8) below, which, like (2), presup- 
poses a similar view of Plato's historical methods and intentions. 
Now admittedly Plato did not set out to be a historian in any 
sense, any more than Aristoile did; the dangers of taking the 
dialogues too literally as historical documents are well known. 
On the other hand they are not entirely fictitious, and the char- 
acters named in them lived not so very long before, so that Plato 
could not take too great liberties with them. One can hardly 
doubt that the historical figures whom Plato chose to be Socrates’ 
respondents (many of whom may well have played this part in 
real life) had some connexion at least with the views which they 
are made to support, in the first place at all events, in the 
dialogues—and often an obvious connexion, otherwise the dia- 
logues would lose much of their dramatic interest for those who 
read them. Thus Euthydemus was in fact an eristic and a dealer 
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in fallacies in predication, Laches was a simple soldier, Prota- 
goras to some extent a subjectivist. As the dialogues advance 
such figures are made by Socrates to agree to opinions which they 
might never have held in real life; but it is often not hard to 
detect these extravagances. Even at their first appearance in the 
dialogue they may be, and undoubtedly often are, caricatured ; 
yet the essence of caricature is that it puts all the emphasis on 
a man’s most prominent feature, not that it totally misrepresents 
him. Even with due allowance for Plato’s lack of historical 
intentions, and for such added hazards as Socrates’ “irony,” 
there is still perceptible in the Platonic dialogues a hard core of 
truth. It may not be too imprudent to assert that Cratylus’ 
keen interest in names (and perhaps particularly in etymology, 
though it is Socrates who does the etymologizing) belongs to this 
core of historical fact. 

(2) Cratylus was a Heraclitean, but Plato grafted on to him 
the personality of Antisthenes, whom we know to have been 
interested in the correctness of names, but not in Heraclitean- 
ism; in other dialogues too Plato attacked Antisthenes, whom, 
however, he never actually named from motives of delicacy. 
This composite personality accounts for any inconsistency in the 
ideas ascribed to Cratylus—The discovery of Antisthenes in the 
dialogues, ruthlessly pursued by e.g. Hermann, T. Gomperz, 
Dümmler, and Natorp, has been effectively opposed by e.g. 
Zeller, Kirchner, and, most decisively, by Wilamowitz in Platon, 
I, pp. 294 f., whose work was elaborated by Dahlmann. In fact 
the Antisthenes-theory is almost dead; but Kiock (De Cratyl 
Platonici indole ac fine, pp. 44 f.) has maintained more plausibly 
that Plato in his picture of Cratylus was representing “ sophistae 
grammatici ideam," of which the historical Antisthenes may 
have been an important element. Yet it is just as hard to recon- 
cile Antisthenes or any such etymologist with the doctrine of 
flux as it is Cratylus. 

(8) Cratylus was a Heraclitean and a relativist but he held 
no theory of names; Plato was led to ascribe such a belief to him 
by his close acquaintance with Heraclides Ponticus, a prominent 
member of the Academy and a man who was probably interested 
in both Heraclitus and the theory of names. Cratylus to some 
extent represents the views of Heraclides, who could not be 
named in person in a dialogue set many years in the past.—This 
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is the theory of Warburg, “ Zwei Fragen zum Kratylos,” N. 
Philol. Unters., V (1929), pp. 8 ff. and 23-31. It is an ingenious 
theory which, however, again demands a very liberal view of 
Plato’s use of the dialogues; in addition it does not remove the 
difficulty of a single man (this time Heraclides) holding incon- 
sistent ideas. Actually our knowledge of Heraclides’ interests is 
extremely indefinite, and while we know that he wrote four 
books of e€yyyoeas on Heraclitus (Diogenes Laertius, V, 88), we 
do not know that he accepted the Heraclitean theories as correct. 

(4) Cratylus was a Heraclitean who “claimed to obtain 
through names that knowledge of things which he despaired of 
obtaining through the senses”: so Henry Jackson, Cambridge 
Praelections, 1906, p. 11. This explanation fails to account for 
the particular situation of the dialogue, where Cratylus appears 
to welcome the Heraclitean theory of flux because he thinks it 
supports his primary belief in the natural correctness of names; 
which is the reverse of resorting to names because the belief in 
flux has induced scepticism about any other means of obtaining 
knowledge. Of course Jackson and other scholars who have 
tried to reconcile a belief in flux with one in the natural correct- 
ness of names did not perceive that the Cratylus of the Platonie 
dialogue is not so simple in his relationship to Heracliteanism 
as the Cratylus of Aristotle; but simply as a reconciliation of two 
logically inconsistent theories this type of solution has con- 
siderable merits. A more or less irrational belief in a natural 
connexion between names and things recurs again and again in 
Greek thought. Such a belief is perhaps magical in origin: 
knowledge of the exact name of a person, which is an essential 
part of him, confers power over him. The ritualistic implica- 
tions of names are analogous: a deity has to be addressed by his 
full titles, otherwise the invocation is not only ineffective, but 
actually offensive. Thus Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 681, 689, 1081, 
relates the names of gods to their functions; cf. Heraclitus, fr. 
32 (Diels). Heraclitus indeed appears to have thought that 
words had a significance other than artificial, and when he said 
(fr. 48) that “the name of the bow is life (ios life, Bus bow), 
but its function is death,” he probably thought that he was ad- 
ducing another valid example of the coincidence of opposites. So 
too word-plays like pépor—potpas (fr. 25) and Sov vóg—évvo (fr. 
114) may be more than mere tricks of style. Indeed Warburg, 
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op. cit., p. 11, is probably right in thinking that no special, 
conseious theory of language should be attributed to Heraclitus; 
nevertheless words have real significance for him, as Snell, 
Hermes, LXIII (1926), pp. 386 ff, and Calogero, Giornale 
Critica di Filosofia Italiana (1986), pp. 204-9, have shown: cf. 
also Goldschmidt, op. cit., pp. 9 f. An irrational belief of this 
kind, perhaps developed into but still underlying a conscious 
theory of language, might explain how names as a source of 
knowledge could be accepted even when the things which names 
* naturally ” represent have been rejected. Such a belief would 
be illogical by our standards and by Aristotle’s, and by Plato’s 
too; its illogicality is just what is pointed out in Cratylus, 
440C-D, as has been demonstrated; but this does not mean that 
it could not have been held by a sophist at the end of the fifth 
century.!* 

(5) Cratylus was a Heraclitean and a Protagorean subjecti- 
vist, combining these two positions much as Plato does at 
Theaetetus, 152D-E ; he was led by his belief in flux to think that 
all names were correct for the namer.—So, with reservations, 
Calogero, Enciclopedia Italiana, XI, p. 805, s.v. “ Cratilo." 
Karl Reinhardt, one may infer, subscribed at one time to a 
variation of this view: the Heracliteans, he maintained in 
Parmenides und de Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie, 
pp. 241 ff., were, like Protagoras, reactionaries against extreme 
Eleatieism who chose the escape offered by relativism, itself 
suggested by the Parmenidean zpés 8ófav and Melissus. These 
relativists later adopted the physical idea of flux from Heraclitus 
because they thought it supported their theory of knowledge, and 
so became “ Heracliteans.” The Cratylus of the dialogue is an 
example of such a Heraclitean.—This explanation of the Craty- 
lus of the dialogue ignores the fact that it is Hermogenes, not 


14 The argument might be advanced that because Cratylus was a 
Heraclitean he was led to combine the idea of flux with a belief in the 
natural correctness of names—hboth of which ideas are present in Hera- 
clitus. But the latter idea was probably not developed by Heraclitus, 
and I believe that the wdyra fet hypothesis, in the form in which it is 
presented by Plato, was not held by Heraclitus, whose views on change 
would not of themselves lead to the kind of scepticism envisaged for 
Cratylus by Aristotle. In any case Cratylus clearly went far beyond 
Heraclitus, and an inconsistency in his position is not fully justified by 
pointing to the hypothetical roots of such an inconsistency in Heraclitus. 
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Cratylus, who is tempted to adopt the subjectivist position; for 
further discussion see below. 

The article on Cratylus by Julius Stenzel, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
R.-E., XXII, cols. 1660 f£., shows with great clarity the difficulty 
of satisfactorily reconciling the divergent theories accepted by 
orthodox interpreters of the dialogue. By accepting Aristotle's 
evidence that Cratylus was an extreme Heraclitean he is led to 
believe that Cratylus’ doctrine was a “continuation of Heracli- 
teanism to the point of radical scepticism,” and to admit the real 
inconsistency with this of the objective correctness of names 
proclaimed by Cratylus in the dialogue; he attempts to meet this 
difficulty by supporting Kiock [cf. (2) above, ad fin.]. A strange 
part of Stenzel’s treatment [cf. also Calogero in (5) above] is 
that he professes to find in the dialogue a belief by Cratylus in 
a subjective, as well as an objective, correctness of names. The 
latter is certainly present and is explicitly asserted throughout; 
indeed when questioned about the origin of names Cratylus had 
advanced the theory that they have an objective, divine origin 
(438C) : “I think that the truest saying about them is, Socrates, 
that some greater than human power attached the first names to 
things, so that it is necessary that they are correct.” The idea 
that Cratylus showed a belief in a merely subjective value of 
names seems to depend chiefly on two passages: (i) Hermogenes 
said at the beginning of the dialogue (383A) that Cratylus 
assumed “a certain correctness of names both for Greeks and 
for barbarians, the same for all.” Now it might be argued that 
if the Greek and, say, the Persian name for a common object, 
for example a bed, were totally different and could not even be 
connected by one of Socrates’ linguistic devices, then the cor- 
rectness that inheres in each of these different names must be 
relative to the two different races: for an object cannot have 
more than one “naturally correct” name. Thus Cratylus was 
really accepting a relativist view. But this interpretation is the 
opposite of the truth: the words “the same for all” (rhv airyv 
&maciw) surely imply a universal correctness which is unaffected 
by racial conventions and differences. Cratylus would doubtless 
have argued against this objection that a Persian bed, by the 
very fact of being Persian, was different from a Greek bed and 
therefore deserved a different name. Jf a Persian came to 
Greece and used the Persian name for a Greek bed, doubtless this 
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would be incorrect and the Persian name would on this occasion 
be non-significant and therefore not really a name at all. (ii) At 
429B, as we saw, Cratylus professed to an Hleatic belief in the 
impossibility of false names and false assertions. Thus Calogero, 
loc. cit., writes apropos of this profession: “ S'intende che tale 
‘ esattezza’ (ópÜórqs) intrin’seca del linguaggio . . . se corris- 
pondeva in sostanza alla ‘ verita? soggetiva e assoluta di Prota- 
gora ...." But when Cratylus asked: “ How could anyone, 
saying that which he says, not say 5 that which is? ", he does 
not mean that any sound uttered by a man for any object is 
correct. An object only has one correct name and anyone who 
tries to call it anything else is not naming it at all but only 
uttering “a piece of voice," povjs péptov (383A). Thus these 
two passages, when rightly interpreted, support Cratylus’ belief 
not in the subjective, but in the objective validity of names. 

The upshot of the foregoing examination of various attempts 
to account for Cratylus’ professed belief in the natural correct- 
ness of names, in the Platonic dialogue, is that only by supposing 
with Jackson that a prior Heracliteanism led to a resort to names 
as the only means of knowledge can we reconcile the two different 
elements in Cratylus;'? and this does not fit the conclusion 
elicited from the dialogue, that Cratylus adopted the Heraclitean 
view (whether temporarily or permanently) as a result of his 
ideas about names. 

At this stage it is advisable to turn to Aristotle’s evidence for 
Cratylus, according to which he was an extreme Heraclitean. 
The first of the two relevant passages is the famous one de- 
scribing the origins of Plato’s philosophy, in Metaphysics A, of 
which a paraphrase, composed somewhat later, occurs in M: ^ 


Met., A6, 987a29 


(Plato to some extent 
followed the Italian phi- 
losophy, but was subject 
to other influences too) 


Met., M 4, 1078b9 


(For translation see p. 251 
below.) 

(The theory of Forms re- 

sulted, for those who held 

it) 


Translation of Met. A 


15 Aéyew in Greek has the connotation “ significant utterance.” 
19 The possibility that Plato shows Cratylus at the exact moment of 


change from a belief in names to a belief in flux ean be dismissed, 
Why should Plato suddenly become so historical about an event which 
seems to have taken place before he was born? And if Aristotle is 
right, it was not as a believer in names that Cratylus interested Plato. 
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Met., À 6, 987a29 


èk véov re "yàp Turns 
vyevónevos piro» Kpa- 
TÜÀAQ Kal rais "HpakMet- 
relos Odéats ws ATüvTUV 
TOV Syrwy del pedyruy 
Kaiémiornuns wept adrarv 
ovx ovens, ravra uév Kal 
Berepor otrws bréhaBer. 
(Socrates with his ethical 
definitions, reached induc- 


Met., M 4, 1078b9 


bia. rò were Ova wepl 
THS adnOelas Trois 'Hpa- 
Krecrelots Ayos ws máy- 
TU» TOv alcÓgrOr del 
peóvrwv, | Gore — cbmep 
émuo TY) rivos Borat Kal 
$pórgcis, érépas  Oeiv 
Tipüs pices elvat wapa 
ras aloOnrds, pevotcas: 
où yàp elvari TOv peóv- 
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Translation of Met. A 


For having become famil- 
iar from youth up with 
Cratylus and the Hera- 
clitean opinions that all 
existing things are always 
flowing and that knowl- 
edge about them is im- 
possible, these things he 
supposed to be so later on 
in life too. 


tively, was another in- 
fluence), 


TOV éewierneny. 


Here Aristotle attributes to Cratylus not only the Heraclitean 
view that all things are in flux, but also the epistemological 
deduction from this that knowledge of such things is impossible 
because they are in flux and constantly changing. That this 
deduction is attributed to Cratylus, and is not just made by 
Aristotle himself, is shown more clearly in the version of M, 
where the indirect discourse of od yàp eivai roy Deóvrov motun 
shows quite clearly that this conclusion belongs to Cratylus. 
Thus this statement by Aristotle supports the theory that it was 
a scepticism arising out of the Heraclitean position that all 
things are in flux which might have driven Cratylus to his 
trust in names; although Aristotle himself seems to ignore this 
last part of Cratylus’ beliefs. 

The second Aristotelian passage is M etaphysics, T 5, 101027: 
Further (sc. they believed that 


knowledge is impossible) through 
seeing that all this natural world 


.. « rt 06 mücay Ópóyres tabryy 
Id * 4 * ` m 
Kiwoupeyny Thy dici, Kata Sé rod 


perafBáAXovros obfty dAnfevopevoy, 
wept ye 76 mávry srávros peraßáà- 
Aov obk evdéxerOar GAnOedery. èK 
yàp tadrys THS Varodjpews eEjvOy- 
cev Ñ aKpordry 666a, rõv elpquévav, 
1j TOv dackóvrov '"HpakAevriLew 
Kal olay KpdrvAos eliyev, Os rò 
TEeÀevratoy ovféy wero dev Aéyav 
GAAG ròv OákrvAov éxive. pdvor, 
Kal ‘“Hpaxdeity èreripa eizróvri ort 
dis TO aùr rorap®ð ovK ESTY 


3 ~ ` ^ 3, 3 
€pfigvaw aùròs yap ero odd’ 
? 

amas. 


is in movement, and that nothing 
is truly asserted about that which 
is ehanging—at least, that about 
that which is changing all over in 
every way it is impossible to make 
a true assertion. From this belief 
blossomed the most extreme opin- 
ion of those under discussion, that 
of those who profess to follow 
Heraclitus —an opinion such as 
Cratylus held, who finally thought 
it improper to say anything but 
only moved his finger, and blamed 
Heraclitus for saying that it is im- 


' possible to step twice into the same 


theory fos hu (haugbt, nah menm 
once, 
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Here Aristotle asserts more positively that Cratylus was led by 
the epistemological consequences of the theory of flux to an 
extreme scepticism. The indication of things with the finger 
rather than by words might appear to have some connexion with 
the quotation from the Socratic Aeschines at Rhetoric, T 16, 
1417b1, cited in n. 3 on p. 1. However, although the phrase 
row xepotv Staceiwy occurs there, we are told that Cratylus did 
this while talking, and not therefore as a substitute for speech. 
Aristotle quotes this as an instance of rhetorical peculiarity, and 
it must be assumed that the context in Aeschines !* did not pre- 
clude this interpretation. Yet if we can trace no source for the 
pointing-anecdote, we seem to be able to do this for the other 
anecdote, about the river. Aristotle summarizes Heraclitus’ 
belief, as criticized by Cratylus, as follows: is rë aùr worapó 
ovx €or éuBnva. These words closely resemble the language of 
Plato at Cratylus, 402A: [*HpdxAeros] Aéyer ds Sls és tov adroy 
morapov ovK ay éuBains. The two slight differences in construction 
do not negative the implication of the very similar word-order 
and choice of words: that Aristotle is here dependent upon Plato 
for his summary of Heraclitus. It is possible, of course, that 
Aristotle and Plato were both quoting or closely paraphrasing 
some familiar words of Heraclitus, and that their similarity is 
due to the use of a common source. Most authorities, however, 
now follow Reinhardt (Parmenides, pp. 165 and 207, n. 1; 
Hermes, LXXVII [1942], pp. 18f. and especially, for what 
follows, n. 2 on p. 18) in thinking that the original of Plato's 
version was Heraclitus, fr. 12 (Diels), of which the certainly 
genuine part is as follows: aorapotot roiow atroiow éuBaivovow 
repa kal érepa Vara émppei. That this is so is confirmed by the 
following consideration. Most of the post-Aristotelian notices 


of the river-statement adhere either to Plato’s version or to. 


Aristotle’s very similar one. But Plutarch is particularly inter- 
esting, for he gives three different versions: 


174, Dittmar, “ Aeschines von Sphettos," Philol. Unters., XXI, pp. 
203 f. rejects the idea of Hermann that the context of this remark is 
the dialogue T'elauges. Admittedly it is known that Hermogenes (one 
of the respondents in the Platonie Cratylus) takes part in that dialogue; 
but he seems to play a totally different róle from the one he plays in 
the Cratylus, and there is no reason why he should be associated here 
with Cratylus; see op. cit, pp. 226 ff. 

17a See also fr. 91. Fr. 493 is of course spurious. 
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(1) De E, p. 392a (2) De sera num. (3) Qu. Nat., 
p. 559¢ p. 912a 
voTaGjuQ yap obk gor  . . . woTapov... «is worapois yap Sis ots 


euBinvat Sis rë avrQ dy ob dyor dis épf vac adrois oùk ay ép latgs: 

i érepa yàp — Émtppei 

voara. 

It will be noticed that (1) reproduces the Aristotelian version, 
of which the distinguishing marks are oix éorw with the infinitive 
and the dative after éuByvac; while (2) probably follows Plato 
with his optative construction and és after éuPains (although in 
the oratio obliqua dy has been dropped); (3) however contains 
vestiges of both the Platonie and the Aristotelian version, which 
were presumably equally well-known to Plutarch; but, in addi- 
tion, unmistakable elements of the original fragment of Hera- 
clitus are present——the words érepa . . . èmpp Čara, and the 
plural form worayois which neither Plato nor Aristotle has. 
Plutarch preserves a good number of the extant fragments of 
Heraclitus, and there can be little doubt that he had access to a 
good handbook if not to Heraclitus’ work itself; he was also, of 
course, familiar with both Plato and Aristotle. In these circum- 
stances his combination of the two versions of the river-statement 
with the original eannot be accidental, and indieates that he 
knew them to bear this relationship—i.e. the relationship of 
copies or paraphrases to an original source. Now the two versions 
of Plato and Aristotle are so close to each other, and yet so 
verbally different from the original, that they cannot be separate 
and disconnected paraphrases of a common source; in other 
words they are interdependent, and Aristotle simply took over 
Plato’s paraphrase, with slight modifications. Plutarch’s syn- 
thesis also discredits another possibility: that Cratylus himself 
was the author of the version of the river-statement preserved by 
Plato and Aristotle, and that the où ära anecdote attributed 
to him in the passage from Met., T 5 quoted above is a literal 
account of Cratylus’ words. Of course it is possible that Plutarch 
had no separate information about Cratylus, and was mistaken in 
his connexion of the Platonic-Aristotelian version directly with 
Heraclitus; but in any case it is extremely unlikely that if Plato 
knew Cratylus to be the author of the summary of the river- 
statement he should not have mentioned him, and especially his 
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extreme criticism, in contexts like the Theaetetus as well as the 
Cratylus. 

It seems probable therefore that Aristotle, in his account of 
Cratylus’ criticism of Heraclitus, used a summary of Heraclitus’ 
river-statement which he had learned from Plato, and perhaps 
in particular from the dialogue Cratylus—for it is doubtful 
whether, in referring verbally to Heraclitus, Plato would con- 
sistently have used exactly the formula which he wrote in the 
dialogue and which is so closely followed by Aristotle. At this 
point an interesting possibility presents itself. Could Aristotle 
have developed this anecdote about Cratylus simply from what he 
read in the dialogue, and from his own deductions about the 
extreme form to which a theory of flux could be taken? Further, 
could all his information about Cratylus (i.e. the pointing- 
anecdote and the statement that Cratylus influenced the young 
Plato, in addition to the above) be due simply to his own in- 
ferences from the dialogues, the Cratylus in particular? Doubt- 
less this appears to be a very remote possibility when one 
considers that Aristotle spent no less than twenty years as a 
member of the Academy and therefore had presumably no need 
to depend solely on a reading of the dialogues for information 
about Plato’s older contemporaries. However, Cherniss in his 
book The Riddle of the Early Academy has argued that the oral 
instruction given by Plato during the last decades of his life was 
mainly mathematical, and that in many cases Aristotle appears 
not to have asked Plato about uncertainties in the dialogues; and 
on p. 72 the conclusion is reached that “ Plato did not expound 
any physics or natural philosophy beyond that which he wrote 
in the Timaeus, and he did not give his students or associates 
any further exegesis of the doctrines which he set down in his 
dialogues.” Cherniss supports this contention by showing that 
Aristotle failed to elucidate, by direct enquiry from Plato, points 
which puzzled him (and which in fact he misunderstood) in the 
Timaeus. In addition one may wonder how soon Aristotle be- 
came interested in the earher history of philosophy in Greece. 
Jaeger, Aristotle (Eng. transl., 1st ed.), p. 178, assigns the com- 
position of Metaphysics A, which is the first extant systematic 
presentation of the history of earlier philosophy (for Physics A 
is far from comprehensive), to the time when Aristotle retired 
to Assos, after Plato’s death (but see also Cherniss, Aristotle’s 
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Criticism of Plato and the Academy, I, pp. 488 ff.). The De 
Philosophia may have belonged to the early Assos period too; 
Jaeger, op. cit., p. 128, puts it not earlier than Metaphysics A; 
but again Cherniss maintains with some plausibility that it, like 
the De Idews, was written before Aristotle left the Academy. The 
De Philosophia certainly contained a thorough review of earlier 
philosophies, including eastern philosophies. Certainty here is 
difficult to achieve, but one may perhaps hazard the conclusion 
that Aristotle may not have concerned himself with a detailed 
study of earlier philosophy (of course a consideration of the 
major movements must have been part of the regular teaching 
in the Academy) until shortly before Plato’s death; and that he 
may have had to rely to some extent on the dialogues for infor- 
mation about the lesser-known contemporaries and predecessors 
of Socrates—among whom Cratylus must be numbered. If the 
De Philosophia and Metaphysics A were written at Assos then 
Aristotle may have had very few books to refer to; but copies of 
his master’s dialogues he would certainly have with him. 

In view of these last considerations the possibility outlined 
above seems to deserve detailed examination, although it must 
be emphasized that in the present state of the evidence it can 
never be more than a possibility, and perhaps a remote one. The 
advantage of such a hypothesis is, of course, that it resolves the 
difficulty of reconciling the picture of Cratylus in Plato as pri- 
marily a believer in names, with the picture of him in Aristotle 
as simply an extreme Heraclitean. It does so by assuming that 
Aristotle was misled by the Cratylus, as many modern readers 
have been, into thinking that Cratylus is there shown as a con- 
vinced Heraclitean. In the following pages, therefore, I shall 
briefly consider Aristotle’s three main statements about Cratylus 
with a view to determining whether they could have been de- 
termined wholly or in part by the dialogues, and particularly the 
Cratylus, alone. 

It has already been shown that the language used by Aristotle 
in recounting the ov3’ arag anecdote is in part derived from the 
Cratylus. There is no doubt, however, that the kind of extension 
of Heraclitus’ fr. 12 which occurs in this anecdote certainly 
could have been made in the latter part of the fifth century and 
by anyone who reflected seriously on the proposition “ You can- 
not step twice into the same river.” In fact, though, this propo- 
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sition is first stated in extant literature by Plato, and goes far 
beyond the words of fr. 12. If it was not Plato but Cratylus or 
some other pre-Platonic Heraclitean who put this interpretation 
on the fragment, and added perhaps the modifieation implied in 
ove’ dza£, then. it is surprising that Plato did not seize upon this 
apparent absurdity implicit in the Heraclitean position and use 
it in the T'heaetetus, where Socrates and Theodorus are made to 
pour scorn upon the ideas of the óéovres (179D-180D). It is 
still more surprising when one remembers that Plato applies an 
analogous criticism in the fields of knowledge and perception. 
There is a close parallelism between the ontological observation 
that universal change destroys the possibility of any fixed rela- 
tionship between man and the outside world (in terms of the 
river-image, between the wader and the river), and the episte- 
mological discovery that universal change destroys the possibility 
of a fixed relationship, i.e. knowledge, between the potentially 
knowing and the potentially known. This last theory, as we saw, 
was explicitly stated for the first time by Plato in the Cratylus, 
where the fact that knowledge itself and the knower (correspond- 
ing to the wader in the river) must be changing as well as the 
object to be known is stated with the air of a new discovery 
(440A) : “ But it is not even reasonable to say that knowledge 
exists, Cratylus, if all things change and nothing stays still. 
For if this very thing, the knowledge, does not change from 
being knowledge, then the knowledge would always remain and 
be knowledge; but if the very form of knowledge changes, at 
the same time it would change into another form of knowledge 
and not really be knowledge; and if this change is constant 
there would never be any knowledge, and from this argument 
there would never be either knowing agent or known object.” 
This duality of knower and known as equally important elements 
in an act of knowledge is transferred, in the Theaetetus, to the 
theory of sense-perception: perception involves two “ motions,” 
one from the perceived object and one from the perceiving 
organ. Now if this subject-object dichotomy was applied by 
Plato in the fields of both knowledge and perception it is perhaps 
significant that it was not applied by him in the field of physical 


18 Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Y, p. 242, recognised the connexion when 
he wrote (without real grounds): “. . . the doctrine is that of Kratylos, 
while the elaboration of it is Plato’s.” 
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change (of the objects of knowledge and perception), in particular 
relation to Heracliteanism. The fact that it was not specifically 
so applied, when it would have been so excellent an argument 
against Heracliteanism and for the existence of stable realities, 
may suggest that it was not developed before Plato (as Aristotle 
suggests that Cratylus developed it), and that Plato did not 
realize its full significance. On the other hand, it may be that 
Plato took it so much for granted that he did not bother to 
state it explicitly. Be this as it may, to Aristotle's analytical 
mind the application of the rule of change to man as well as to 
the outside world would be a necessary consequence of the Hera- 
clitean position and a necessary development of the Platonic 
version of the river-statement ; taking Cratylus as he did to be an 
extreme Heraclitean he might well have attributed to him what 
he assumed to be an obvious implication of the river-statement 
as quoted by Plato, even without direct evidence that Cratylus 
actually held such a view. 

Aristotle’s other statement about Cratylus in Metaphysics T 
is that because of his extreme Heraclitean views he finally 
avoided speech and resorted to pointing as a method of significa- 
tion. We may infer that some sort of strong belief about words, 
as well as about the flux of all things, is involved in this radical 
position. A Heraclitean tout simple would have no motive for 
avoiding words as long as they served the needs of practical life, 
even if they did not bear any fixed theoretical relationship to 
objects in constant change. However, a Heraclitean who in addi- 
tion believed that the use of a proper name somehow implied a 
real fixity in the thing to which the name was applied might, 
if he were eccentric as well as conscientious, find it necessary to 
avoid proper names altogether. This kind of resultant belief is 
well exemplified in two passages in Plato. First, Theaetetus, 
183A-B: (Socrates) “. . . Now it seems that what has in fact 
come to light is that, if all things are in change, any answer 
that can be given to any question is equally right: you may say 
it is so and it is not so—or ‘ becomes," if you prefer to avoid any 
term that would bring these people to a standstill.” (Theodorus) 
* You are right." (Soc.) “ Except, Theodorus, that I used the 
words ‘so’ and ‘not so,’ whereas we have no right to use this 
word ‘so’—what is ‘so’ would cease to be in change—nor yet 
‘not so’: there is no change in that either. Some new dialect 
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will have to be instituted for the exponents of this theory ...” 
(translated by F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 
100). The second passage is Timaeus, 49B-E: (fire, water, etc., 
are constantly changing into each other in a cyclical process) 
“Then, since none of them thus wears a constant aspect, of 
which of them can one say with confident assertion that it is 
this same thing and no other, without blushing for himself? 
Of none of them all; far the safest rule in speaking of them is 
the following. Whenever we see a thing changing, fire, for ex- 
ample, we must, in every case, call fire not this but this-like (ya 
TovTo GAAG 76 TowovToy), nor yet may we use the word this of any 
of the things we fancy we are indicating when we point them out 
by the use of the words this and that, as though any of them had 
a permanent being .. ." (translated by A. E. Taylor). Now 
it again seems strange, if Cratylus used to do the very thing 
whieh Plato is talking about in these passages, that he is not 
cited by Plato as an excellent illustration of the point in ques- 
iion; he could have been introduced partieularly effectively in the 
Theaetetus passage, where the tone is not too serious. If Craty- 
lus did not do any such thing, then it is not inconceivable that 
these Platonic passages in themselves should have suggested to 
Aristotle the kind of behaviour that might be expected of an 
extreme Heraclitean who believed in the natural correctness of 
names—which is the picture which he might have derived of 
Cratylus from the dialogue. But supposing Cratylus did in fact 
resort at some stage to pointing, but not because he was a Hera- 
clitean? In this case he could not be appropriately introduced 
by Plato into either of the passages quoted above. And indeed 
there is another perfectly good reason (good to an eccentric, that 
is) for the avoidance of names: it is that the man who avoids 
them is a believer in the real and natural connexion between 
names and things, but that he is sceptical of his ability, or the 
ability of men in general, to determine on every occasion what 
the correct name for an object is. This is approximately the 
attitude of Cratylus in the Platonic dialogue, after he has been 
led to admit by Socrates’ discovery of both flux and rest in words 
that some'names are not correctly named. I remarked in the 
analysis of this part. of the dialogue that his logical reply to 
Socrates would have been that one or other of the conflicting 
classes of names were not names at all; and there is no particular 
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vice except waste of breath in simply uttering “a piece of voice." 
However, Cratylus in real life might not have taken this easy 
way out, and might have saved himself from error by the adop- 
tion of pointing as a means of signification which served its 
purpose without committing its user. I do not say that this is 
the truth of the matter, but merely that Cratylus could have 
avoided speech, if he really did so, for other reasons than those 
given by Aristotle; and that in any case Aristotle would have 
attributed such behaviour to Cratylus connexion with Heracli- 
teanism. 

There remains Metaphysics, A6, 987229, quoted on p. 248 
above; Aristotle's meaning is perhaps put more plainly in the 
paraphrase of this passage, composed later, at M4, 1078b9: 
* The theory of Forms resulted, for those who profess it, through 
believing, on the subject of Truth, the Heraclitean arguments 
that all perceptibles are in continual flux, so that if there is to 
be knowledge and understanding of anything there must be other, 
enduring, natures besides the perceived ones.” Cratylus is not 
specifically named here but we know from the version of A 
that Aristotle considered him to have taught Plato about Hera- 
cliteanism. Now it has generally been thought that the over- 
whelming probability is that Plato told Aristotle, while the latter 
was his pupil, about the early influences on himself and the 
manner in which he arrived at a theory of Forms; in other words 
that Aristotle’s account in the passages above must rest on the 
ultimate authority of Plato himself. This probability cannot be 
minimized. On the other hand it is by no means impossible 
that Plato, who during the period of Aristotle’s membership of 
the Academy had gone beyond the theory of Forms as such, 
remained silent about the details of his youthful development. 
In this case Aristotle might have fallen back on the dialogues 
themselves, after their author’s death, as the source of a plausible 
inference about Plato’s historical position. Weerts, “ Plato und 
der Heraklitismus," Philologus, Supplb. XXIII, 1 (19381), 
pp. 1f, observed that Aristotle's judgement about ihe Heracli- 
tean-Cratylean influence on Platé might be inferred from the 
last two pages of the Cratylus alone: there Cratylus is made to 
admit the existence of some real entities by the argument that 
knowledge (which is assumed without question to be real) must 
have stable objects. One may compare in particular this state- 
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ment at Cratylus, 440A: add’ o006 yroow elvat påvar eikos, © Kpa- 
TÓÀe, el petaninte wávra ypýpara Kal pydty péever with the belief 
ascribed by Aristotle to Cratylus (and the Heracliteans) at 
Metaphysics, A6, 987a32: . . . ðs dmávrov vOv Óvrov del feóvrov 
kal émioT)wgs epi adrov oUk otons. Now it is conceivable that 
students of Heraclitus did make this explicit deduction from the 
assumption of flux; but Plato’s Cratylus is the first extant source 
in which this deduction appears. W. D. Ross may be correct 
when he writes (Aristotle, Metaphysics, I, p. xlvii) : “‘ The recog- 
nition of the flux of all sensible things and the consequent 
impossibility of knowledge of them is present throughout the 
dialogues as the underlying assumption which does not need to 
be often emphasized because it is unquestioningly taken for 
granted.” Yet even if Plato realized from the first “ the conse- 
quent impossibility of knowledge ” of constantly changing objects, 
this does not necessarily mean that this consequence was fully 
understood by any of his predecessors or that Plato derived it 
from them; and Aristotle’s assertion that it was so understood 
could be mere inference from the Heraclitean premises. His 
whole description of the influences on Plato could be mere in- 
ference: that is all one can say.*® 


18 Weerts, loc. cit., eventually rejects the possibility that Aristotle's 
account of Cratylus’ influence on Plato is derived from the dialogues. 
Burnet, Greek Philosophy, I, p. 242, n. 1, maintains that “It is prob- 
able indeed that this (se. Plato’s familiarity with Cratylus) is only 
Aristotle’s inference from the Cratylus and Theaetetus, but it is a fair 
inference.” Ross, loc. cif., is more conservative. “ What we should not 
have known from the dialogues is Plato’s early acquaintance with 
Cratylus. This cannot, I think, be merely Aristotle’s inference from the 
Cratylus and Theaetetus; there is nothing in these dialogues to suggest 
it. It seems to be a genuine piece of information derived in all proba- 
bility from Plato; ... His other piece of information about Cratylus 
may well come from the same source.” Cherniss, Aristotle’s Oriticism 
of Plato and the Academy, I, p. 218, n. 129, effectively sums up the case 
for prudence: “... even though his (se. Plato’s) elaboration of the 
doctrine of flux may have altered the form which it had for those from 
whom he adopted it, this does not impeach Aristotle's aecount of the 
importance of the doctrine in the history of the theory of ideas. It is 
true too that the dialogues offer no positive corroboration of Aristotle's 
statement that it was Cratylus from whom Plato adopted the theory 
of flux; but neither do they offer any ground for disbelief, and we have 
no other basis on which to challenge the account. . . ." 
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The examination of Aristotle’s statements about Cratylus has 
shown that it is at least possible that Aristotle was dependent 
solely upon the Platonic dialogues, and particularly the Cratylus, 
for his information; and that his picture of Cratylus as an 
extreme Heraclitean could conceivably be the result of his mis- 
interpreting Cratylus’ shifts of position and final obstinacy in 
the dialogue, and a result also of his own preconception of 
what an extreme Heraclitean should logically have believed. If 
this were the case, then the dilemma would be solved of whether 
the historical Cratylus was primarily a Heraclitean, primarily a 
believer in the natural validity of names, or both at once; and 
if the last, of how he reconciled the two ideas. The assumption 
could be made that Cratylus was really a believer in names whom 
Plato represented in the dialogue as incidentally persuaded by 
Socrates to adopt, temporarily, the Heraclitean thesis, because 
he had been misled into thinking that this supported the natural 
connexion between names and their objects. But it must be 
emphasized that the possibility of Aristotle’s error is still not a 
strong one, and that the a priori probability that he was in a 
position to know the truth about Cratylus stands firmly set 
against it, whatever we may think in general about Aristotle’s 
reliability as a historian of ideas, Perhaps the strongest argu- 
ment against Aristotle is that, if Cratylus really was the eccentric 
(and presumably notorious) extremist that Aristotle shows him 
to be, it is surprising that Plato painted him in such soft colours 
and failed to name him as a type of the extreme Heraclitean in 
the Theaetetus ; but this may be simply a pupil’s deference. 

Thus we are left with the Cratylus of Plato on the one hand, 
the Cratylus of Aristotle on the other. That the two are not 
identical—that the Cratylus of the Cratylus is not, contrary to 
the general opinion, a convinced Heraclitean—must remain the 
sole positive conclusion of the present inquiry.?? 
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20I must record my gratitude to Professor Harold Cherniss of the 
Institute for Advanced Study, and to Professors Jaeger, Nock, and 
Havelock, and Mr. Z. Stewart, of Harvard University, for many valuable 
eriticisms and suggestions. 


ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF CAESAR’S FIRST 
CONSULSHIP. 


The major chronological problems of Caesar’s consulship in 
59 B.C. are the dates of Caesar’s first lex agraria and of the 
lez Vatinia, de imperio Caesaris. On the relative dates of these 
two laws there was a long coniroversy between Frank Burr 
Marsh and Matthias Gelzer.t Marsh held that Caesar, having 
proposed the agrarian law, gave up trying to put it through the 
assembly and had Vatinius pass the law that gave Caesar an 
army and the provinces of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum; after 
that law was passed, on February 28, in Marsh’s view, Caesar, 
with soldiers under his command, obtained a favorable vote on 
the agrarian law in early April. Gelzer is in approximate agree- 
ment on the date of the agrarian law, but places the lex Vatinia 
in May or June, shortly after Caesar’s second agrarian law, the 
lex Campana. I propose to argue in this paper that Gelzer is 
_ right on the order of the laws and on the date of the lex Vatinia, 
but that the first agrarian law is earlier than Gelzer believes. On 
the basis of my dating I shall attempt to establish the date of 
other laws and other events in the first six months of 59. 

On chronological questions the sources on the consulship, 
although abundant, are far from conclusive. Cicero nowhere 
gives us a narrative of events, although in orations of 57-56 he 
mentions many details. The only letters of the first half of 59— 
a group of fourteen written from his villas to Atticus in April 
and early May—are baffling in their brief comments on matters 
that Atticus, who was in Rome, knew better than Cicero did. 
But Cicero tells us enough in these letters and in the letters of 


1 Marsh, The Founding of the Roman Empire (Austin, Texas, 1922), 
pp. 94 ff., 271 ff.; “ The Chronology of Caesar's Consulship,” O.J., XXII 
(1927), pp. 504-24; A History of the Roman World from 146 to 36 B.O. 
(London, 1935), pp. 180 ff., 387-04; Gelzer, Caesar, lst ed. (Berlin, 
1921), p. 69; 3rd ed. (Munich, 1941), pp. 100f.; Gnomon, I (1925), 
p. 272. For a full statement of Gelzer's views see “Die Lex Vatinia 
de imperio Caesaris," Hermes, LXIII (1928), pp. 113-37. My obliga- 
tions to this paper will be clear in this investigation, The date of the 
lew Vatinia is also discussed in many of the articles on the terminal 
date of Caesar's Gallie command. For recent bibliography see G. R. 
Elton, J. R. 8., XXXVI (1946), pp. 18-42. 
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July to enable us to evaluate later writers. He shows that 
Velleius omits important events, that Plutarch is confused in 
various details, that Appian makes shocking errors, and that, 
although chronology is not the only determining factor in the 
arrangement of material, Suetonius and Dio are in general 
reliable.? 

From Cicero's letters it is clear that the first agrarian law? 
had been passed by the middle of April. This law assigned for 
distribution to Pompey's veterans and to the urban plebs the 
public land in Italy—exclusive of the ager Campanus—and addi- 
tional land to be purchased from the revenues of Pompey's con- 
quests. By mid-April also the commissioners who were to 
administer the distribution had been elected * and three other 
measures sponsored by Caesar had also been passed—the law 
restoring Ptolemy Auletes to the throne of Egypt, the law re- 
vising the contracts of the publicans,® and the curiate law (passed 


2 See Vell, II, 44-45; Plut., Caes., 14; Pomp., 47-48; Cato Min., 31- 
33; Luc., 42; App, B.C., II, 9-14; Suet, Jul., 20-22; Dio, X XXVIII, 
1-12. In the early chapters of the Divus Iulius Suetonius pays more 
attention to chronology than he usually does, but in ch. 20 he violates 
the order of time in mentioning the lew Campana before the lex de 
publicanis. Dio has the same order. In general Dio classifies the 
legislation according to sponsors, treating Caesar's laws first, then the 
judieial law of the praetor Fufius Calenus, and then the tribunitial 
law on Caesar's command. The adoption of Clodius is mentioned after 
the laws. 

* On the agrarian laws see M. Cary, Journal of Philology, XXXIV 
(1920), pp. 174-90; Eduard Meyer, Caesars Monarchie und. das Principat 
des Pompeius? (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1919), pp. 62-72; T. Rice Holmes, 
The Roman Republic, Y (Oxford, 1923), pp. 312-17, 476-79. Full citation 
of the sources dealing with the laws will be found in these discussions, 

4 Cic, Ad Att., II, 6, 2; 7, 3-4. 

5 Ibid., IT, 16, 2 (written about May 1): Nam adhuc Pompeius haec 
éroplfero, se leges Caesaris probare, actiones ipsum praestare debere; 
agrariam legem sibi placuisse, potuerit intercedi necne nihil ad se 
pertinere; de lege Alexandrino placuisse sibi aliquando confici; Bibulus 
de caelo tum servasset necne sibi quaerendum non fuisse; de publicanis 
voluisse illi ordini commodare; quid futurum fuerit si Bibulus tum in 
forum descendisset se divinare non potuisse. Cicero is here summarizing 
a conversation with Pompey which had probably taken place before 
Cicero left Rome early in April. He may have seen Pompey at Antium 
about the 18th, though I agree with Sjógren in aecepting C. L. Smith's 
emendation of Anti to Atti in Ad Att., TI, 12, 1. Even if Anti is right, 
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by Caesar as pontifex maximus) transferring Clodius to the 
plebs.? 

The second agrarian law (lex Campana), providing for the 
distribution of the ager Campanus and the neighboring campus 
Stellas to veterans and members of the plebs who had three or 
more children, was proposed about May first. Cicero, who was 
at his Formian villa, heard of the bill in a letter from Atticus 
that arrived on April 29.7 Atticus did not at the time know the 
full conditions of the new proposal, and was evidently writing 
before it had been posted. 'The bill seems to have been promul- 
gated about May 1, and, if Caesar was following constitutional 
procedure, could have been voted on after the lega! interval of 
twenty-four days (a trinum nundinum) had elapsed.5 I think 
it was probably passed in one of the dies comitiales at the end of 
May. News of the marriage of Caesar’s daughter to Pompey 
reached Cicero about the fifth of May; ? it apparently took place 
after the posting of the lex Campana. At about the same time, 
if we can trust authorities who mention the two marriages 
together, Caesar married the daughter of L. Calpurnius Piso. 

Now Plutarch, who in his life of Cato shows familiarity with 
both agrarian laws, mentions only one in his lives of Caesar and 
Pompey, and places the two marriages between the proposal and 
the voting.2° Plutarch has evidently telescoped the two laws, as 
does Appian, who often used a common source with Plutarch," 
and has transferred the circumstances of the first law to the 
period of the second, the time of the marriages. As we know 


the remarks refer to legislation passed not later than early April since 
there were no comitial days between the 4th and the 18th. 

€ Ad Att., 11, 7, 2; 9, 1; 12, 1. 

7Ad Att., II, 16. Cicero speaks here of an earlier letter which had 
aroused his anxiety. 

8 See Kroll, s. v. * Nundinae," R.-E. Caesar violated this law (the 
lex Caecilia Didia) in the curiate law transferring Clodius to the plebs 
(Cic., Dom., 41), but there is no evidence that any of his other laws 
were passed in violation of it. This was one of the many laws that 
Vatinius disregarded. 

? Cic, Ad Att., Il, 17, 1: Quid enim ista repentina adfinitatis con- 
iunctio, quid ager Campanus, quid effusio pecuniae significant? 

19 Pilut., Cato Min., 31-33; Pomp., 47-48; Caes., 14. 

1 App., B.C., II, 10. On the common source of Appian and Plutarch 
see Meyer, op. cit., p. 608. 
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from Suetonius (lul., 20), and Dio (AX XVIII, 6), it was after 
the passage of the first agrarian law that Bibulus shut himself 
up in his house to remain there the rest of the year. Plutarch, 
assuming that there was only one agrarian law, and that the 
marriages took place after that law was proposed, says that 
Bibulus remained in his house for eight months.!? 

Plutarch’s eight months have had undue influence on the 
dating of the first agrarian law. Although some scholars have 
conceded that the statement may be inexact and have dated the 
passage of the first law in March, the more usual view is that 
the law was not passed until early April. But an examination 
of the Roman calendar shows that this date is impossible. Before 
April 24 there was only one dies comitialis in the month that 
could have been used for voting on laws.* That one day would 
not have sufficed for the passage of the agrarian law, the subse- 
quent election of the commissioners, and the passage of Caesar's 
two later laws, the lex de rege Alexandrino and the lez de publi- 
canis. Obviously the agrarian law, which preceded the election 
of the commissioners and the passage of the two other laws, was 
voted on before April. 

In attempts to date the first agrarian law there has been 
another erroneous assumption. Several scholars have held that 
Bibulus, as the older consul, had the fasces in January and the 
odd-numbered months of the year, and that accordingly Caesar 
could not have brought up his agrarian law until his turn with 
the fasces came in February. But Caesar's name comes first 


+ Plut, Pomp., 48, 4: Uparropévwr õè rovrwr Büfikos uév els rhv olxlay 
kaTraKAeuráguevos 6Kra pnvar oU mponGer braretwy, ANN ééreumre Oui ypápnpara 
Pracdypias dudoiy Éxovyra kal kar yopías. Velleius, II, 44, who mentions 
the lex Campana but not the first agrarian law, seems, like Plutarch and 
Appian, to have combined the two agrarian laws into one. The state- 
ment about Bibulus which follows (maiore parte anni domi se tenuit) 
accords with a retirement of eight months. 

13 Carcopino, César (Paris, 1936), p. 683, dates the law in March. 
Gelzer, Caesar”, p. 87, places it in March or the beginning of April. 
Marsh, €. J., X XII, p. 521, Meyer, op. cit., p. 71, and Táubler, Bellum 
Helveticum (Zurich, 1924), p. 57, date the vote at the beginning of 
April. 

14 The only comitial days in April before the 24th were the 3rd and 
the 4th, but the latter day was not available for an assembly since it 
was the first day of the Megalesian games. 

15 See Lange, Römische Altertiimer, III? (Berlin, 1876), p. 279; 
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in all the consular lists and datings preserved from this year, 
and, as Professor Broughton and I have shown,'? that means 
that Caesar had priority in holding the fasces. Caesar would 
therefore have had the opportunity to propose the law in Janu- 
ary. Both Dio and Suetonius indicate that the agrarian law 
was proposed at the beginning of the year. 

This is certainly what Cicero expected when he wrote to 
Atticus (Ad Att., IT, 3) at the end of December of 60. Cicero 
was considering what stand he would take on the agrarian law: 
venio nunc ad mensem lanuarium et ad trdoraow nostram ac 
moMrelav . . . nam aut fortiter resistendum est legi agrariae ... 
aut quiescendum . . . aut etiam adiuvandum. To make sure 
that Cieero would decide to be helpful, Caesar's emissary Cor- 
nelius Balbus had just come to see Cicero. Balbus’ visit was 
an immediate preparation for the agrarian law designed to 
provide the land bonus for which Pompey's soldiers were pres- 
sing. There is no reason to doubt that this urgent measure came 
up in January, and probably at the very beginning of the 
month.*” 

A consideration of the circumstances attending the passage of 
the first agrarian law will, I believe, enable us to date it more 
exactly.  Dio's full account (XXXVIII, 1-7), confirmed in 
various details by Cicero, seems in general to be reliable. Caesar 
presented his bill first to the senate, seeking the authority of 
that body before he took it to the people. The majority of the 
senate, led by Cato, adopted obstructionist tactics, which, ex- 


Taubler, op. cit., pp. 55 ff.; Marsh, C.J., XXII, p. 506, n. 5; P. Stein, 
Die Senatsitzungen der ciceronischen Zeit (Münster, 1930), pp. 25 ff. 
Carcopino, loc. cit, and Meyer, op. cit., p. 71, n. 3, attribute the fasces 
to Caesar in the odd-numbered months, but date the passage of the law 
respeetively in Mareh and April. 

16 See our paper, “ The Order of the Two Consuls’ Names in the Yearly 
Lists,” Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, XIX (1949), pp. 
3-14. 

17 By arranging at the beginning of his magistraey for the publica- 
tion of the acta senatus (Suet, Iul., 20), Caesar made sure that the 
people would know of any obstructions offered to the land bill in the 
senate. Suetonius goes on to say that Caesar restored the old custom 
under which the consul who did not have the fasces was preceded by 
an accensus and followed by the lietors. This revival of old custom has 
been, mistakenly, I believe, interpreted by Lange, loc. cit., to mean that 
Caesar was doing honor to Bibulus. 
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tending probably through several sessions,*® prevented the mea- 
sure from being brought to a vote. Unable to secure senatorial 
action, Caesar called a contio and, before the people, appealed to 
his colleague Bibulus to support the bill. When Bibulus proved 
obdurate, Caesar obtained the publie endorsement of Crassus and 
Pompey and ihe assuranee of Pompey that he would, if need 
arose, use force to put the bill through. When the time for 
voting eame, Bibulus offered religious obstruetions and also, with 
the aid of three tribunes, tried to have the bill vetoed.*® There 
were postponements of the vote until Caesar set a day for the 
passage of the bill, When the day came the Forum was occupied 
in advance by armed men, and Bibulus and the tribunes were 
driven from the Forum. Having thus forcibly prevented a veto,?? 
Caesar secured the passage of the law. He had added a sanctio 
requiring the senators within a stated period to take oath to 
observe the law. Bibulus protested to no avail in the senate next 
day, and in the end all the senators, including the recalcitrants, 
Metellus Celer, Cato, and Favonius, took the oath and wexe thus 
bound to support a law that they held to be unconstitutional. 
Now let us consider the schedule of events in January. Caesar, 
who had made his plans in advance, must have posted his bill 


18 Dio does not say whether there was more than one meeting. But 
& good deal of time would have been occupied in calling on all the 
senators (Dio, XXXVII, 2, 1), and Cato also made one of his time- 
consuming addresses. See Capito apud Gell, IV, 10, 8. 

1? According to Dio, XXXVIII, 6, Bibulus, to prevent the bill from 
being voted on, declared a iepougvía for all the remaining comitial days 
of the year. That is obviously an inaccurate statement made through 
confusion with Bibulus’ course after he shut himself up in his house. 
Suetonius’ account (Iul. 20) is more reliable here: obnuntiantem col- 
legam armis foro expulit. Bibulus was trying all means of postponing 
a vote, and one of them was to announce an adverse omen which would 
dissolve the assembly. See my Party Politics im the Age of Caesar 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1949), pp. 82 ff. 

20 As Dio makes clear, Bibulus also tried a veto. Cicero indicates 
that the first agrarian law was invalid because a veto had been pre- 
vented. See Ad Att., IT, 16, 2 (quoted in note 5). See also Suet., Iul., 
30, 3, on Caesar's fear that he would be called to account for the acts of 
his first consulship which violated auspicio legesque et intercessiones. 
The later legislation, passed while Bibulus was watching the heavens, 
violated auspicia and leges (presumably the leges Aelia et Fufia); the 
first law violated the right of veto. 

?1 Suet., Iul., 20; Dio, XX XVIII, 6, 4. 
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promptly, perhaps on the first day of January. At this period 
certainly Caesar was trying to act constitutionally, and. he could 
not have called for a vote until after twenty-four days. There 
was a series of comitial days from January 25 to 28 when the 
vote might take place. Senatorial meetings were, under the lez 
Pupia,” limited to non-comitial days, of which there were ten 
before January 16 and only one after that date, the last day of 
the month, the 29th. There were presumably several senatorial 
meetings in the first days of January and then one or more 
contiones. The first efforts to put the law through the assembly, 
which could have been made on January 25-27, were unsuccess- 
ful. Dio’s account has been interpreted to mean that there was 
a long postponement before Caesar set the day when the bill was 
to be voted, but Plutarch’s statement that Bibulus remained 
shut up in his house eight months explains this interpretation. 
I believe that the day Caesar fixed upon was January 28, the last 
of the comitial days in January. My reason is that the senate 
met next day, that the meeting could have been held on the 29th, 
a dies fastus, and that, in my view, Suetonius’ account implies 
that the meeting was held under the presidency of Caesar. 

At that meeting, according to Suetonius, Bibulus failed to 
find anyone who would either put the question or formulate a 
motion on the subject—referre aut censere.” Suetonius’ words 
have usually been taken to mean that Bibulus was himself con- 
ducting the meeting,” and that it therefore took place in a 
month when he had the fasces. But in that case he had the right 
to put a question (referre). It seems clear that the meeting 
was held under the presidency of Caesar in January and that 
Bibulus was looking for a tribune who, under his constitutional 
right, would reconvene the meeting and put the question de re 
. publica.” But the three tribunes who had supported Bibulus 


22 On the lew Pupia see Cie., Ad Fam., I, 4, 1; ef. Ad Q. fr., II, 2, 3. 
On the date of the law see Niccolini, J Fasti dei Tribuni della Plebe 
(Milan, 1934), p. 257. 

23 Suet., Tul., 20: postero die im senatu conquesium neo quoquam re- 
perto quà super tali consternatione referre aut censere aliquid auderet, 
qualia multa saepe in levioribus turbis decreta erant, in eam coegit 
desperationem ut, quoad potestate abiret, domo abditus nihil aliud quam 
per edicta, obnuntiaret. 

?* See for instance Meyer, op. cit., p. 71. 

28 See Mommsen, Rim. Staatsrecht, IT?, pp. 313-17. 
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evidently were intimidated by the events of the previous day, 
and Caesar doubtless saw to it that the questioning of senators 
did not last long enough to reach Cato, who would have had the 
courage to defy Caesar.” 

A law governing senatorial procedure made it impossible for 
Bibulus to postpone the question to February when he would 
have the presidency of the senate, for under this law no other 
business could be transacted in the senate until after the foreign 
embassies had been heard." Bibulus could not count on waiting 
until these hearings were over, for the time limit, five to ten days 
in other laws on which we have information,?® within which the 
senators would have to take the oath, would have expired, and 
the optimates would be bound to support Caesar’s law. 

I therefore date the passage of the first lez agraria on January 
28, and the meeting of the senate on the 29th; I would assume 
that Bibulus refrained from holding the senate in February and 
remained in his house, watching the heavens on all comitial days, 
from the beginning of February to the end of the year. His 
self-imprisonment thus lasted eleven months instead of the eight 
reported by Plutarch. 

According to this view the senate was never convened under 
the presidency of Bibulus. There was some truth in the jesting 
description of the year 59 as the consulship of Julius and 


?9 Cato was still a tribunicius and the meeting, like the one reported 
in Ad Att., I, 17, 9, probably did not last long enough to give Cato a 
chance to speak. 

27 The lew Gabinio de legationibus has sometimes been dated in the 
consulship of Aulus Gabinius in 58, but there are strong arguments 
against that dating. See Niccolini, op. cit., pp. 256 and 518, who places 
the law in Gabinius! tribunate in 67. It should more probably be 
assigned to the tribune of 139. See Carcopino, Mélanges Gustave Glotz 
(Paris, 1932), I, pp. 120 ff. On the effect of these laws see Cic., Ad 
Fam., I, 4, 1 and Ad Q. fr., II, 2, 3, both of January 56. The embassies 
were actually postponed in that year (Cic, Ad Q. fr., II, 3, 1), but 
postponements would have been more diffieult in 59 when the ambassa- 
dors waiting to be heard were probably under Pompey's protection. 

28 Under Saturninus! agrarian law of 100 the senators were given five 
days to take the oath. Cf. Appian, B.O., I, 29, 3. In the le» Bantina 
the interval allowed is ten days for senators and five days for magis- 
trates. Cf. C. I. L., I, 2°, p. 582. 
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Caesar.? Whether the embassies were heard we have no sure 
means of knowing, but I shall suggest that certain laws of 
Vatinius, which are to be considered later, were a substitute for 
the customary senatorial action on the embassies. Caesar could, 
of course, in the absence or “indisposition ” of his colleague, 
have called the senate, and he probably did so in later months 
when Bibulus had the fasces. Certainly Caesar continued to 
hold meetings of the senate during the year, and, though Cato 
and his associates stayed away,?" Caesar got a quorum, and had a 
number of decrees passed. As far as his subsequent laws. were 
concerned, Caesar presented them henceforth directly to the 
people without any request for senatorial authority in advance. 
He seems to have continued to assure senatorial compliance by 
requiring the members of the body to take oaths to support the 
laws.?* 

In succeeding months Bibulus and the three tribunes were 
watching the heavens on all comitial days, thereby providing the 
basis for the claim that all the laws of Caesar and his tribune 
Vatinius were unconstitutional. Caesar's laws passed by April 
included the two already mentioned, the lex de rege Alexandrino 
and the lex de publicanis, which I am disposed to assign to 


29 See Suet., Jul., 20, who quotes the verses that circulated at Rome: 


Non Bibulo quiddam nuper sed Caesare factum est; 
Nam Bibulo fieri consule nil memini. 


Bibulus’ policy, which Cicero later praised, is condemned in Ad Att., 
II, 15, 2, written in April. See also Sallust's comment on Bibulus as 
consul, E. P., IT, 9, 1: Quid ille audeat, quot consulatus, maxumum 
imperium, mawumo dedecori fuit? There is reason to believe that 
Bibulus considered a more active course later in the year. In an edict 
issued in July (Cicero, Ad Att., IT, 20, 6) Bibulus postponed the consu- 
lar comitia from July to October 18, that is, according to my view, from 
a month when Caesar held the fasces to a month when Bibulus, as the 
holder of the fasces, would have conducted the election. In the end 
Bibulus was apparently intimidated and the election was conducted by 
Caesar, who may have postponed it to his month, November. 

39 Cic., Sest., 63; Brut., 219; Plut., Caes., 14, 8. 

81 Cicero, Sest., 61, seems to show that Cato had taken oath to observe 
more than one of Caesar's laws: Quasi vero ille non in alias quoque 
leges, quas iniuste rogatas putaret, iam ante iurarit. See also Schol. 
Bob., p. 138, Stangl. For the sanctio of the lex Campana, which de- 
manded a special oath from candidates for office, see Cic, Ad Att., 
IT, 18, 2. 
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March, the second month when Caesar had the fasces. It is 
generally agreed that the curiate law transferring Clodius to the 
plebs should be dated in March or perhaps early April. This law 
was proposed and passed by Caesar as pontifex maximus on the 
day when Cicero spoke his mind too freely in defense of C, 
Antonius.?? 

In the same period Vatinius was very active in legislation. At 
the beginning of his tribunate he had proposed a law on chal- 
lenging jurors; it contained a clause excluding from the benefit 
of the law men who were accused before it was passed, and 
Vatinius waited to have it voted on until after C. Antonius had 
been accused.*® Before that, Cicero tells us (Vatin. 27), Va- 
tinius had passed many other laws. These are apparently the 
laws referred to by Cicero when he asks Vatinius: fecerisne 
foedera, iribunus plebis cum civitatibus, cum regibus, cum te- 
trarchis; erogarisne pecunias ex aerario tuts legibus? t Such 
legislation invaded the prerogatives of the senate, which Vatinius 
is elsewhere accused by Cicero (Sest., 114) of disregarding. I 
am disposed to date these laws in February and March, and to 
suggest that they took the place of senatorial action on the 
embassies. According to Cicero, Vatinius showed complete disre- 
gard of the constitution. He had announced at the beginning of 
his office (Vatin., 14) that he would not be deterred in his 
tribunate by the college of augurs. In the laws he had passed by 
April Vatinius had disregarded the auspices and the lex Aeha 
and Fufia, which regulated the validity of the auspices in the 
assembly ; he had also violated the lez Caecilia Didia, requiring a 
trinum nundinum between proposal and vote on a law, and the 
lex Iunia Licinia which provided that copies of laws should be 
deposited in the treasury in the presence of witnesses. By that 
time too he had, by failure to put on festal attire, refused to 
recognize the supplicatio voted for Pomptinus, the victor over the 


32 Cic., Dom., 41; see note 6 above. 

33 Vatin., 27; Schol. Bob., p. 140 St. The bill seems to have been 
passed before Antonius’ accusation resulted in a conviction. 

54 Vatin., 29; cf. Ad Att., II, 9, I: improbitate istorum qui auspicia, 
qui Aeliam legem, qui Iuniam et Liciniam, qui Caeciliam et Didiam 
neglexerunt, qui omnia remedia rei publicae effuderunt, qui regna, qui 
praedia tetrarchis, qui immanis pecunias paucis dederunt, See Gelzer, 
Hermes, LXIII, p. 121. 
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Allobroges.5 That refusal is usually explained by Vatinius 
interest in Caesar’s designs on Gaul, but there is, in my opinion, 
„a more probable explanation. A supplicatio regularly stopped 
comitial activity, and Vatinius wanted his laws to be voted on 
without delay. Like the tribunes C. Cato in 56 and Curio in 50, 
Vatinius was, I think, resisting the removal of comitial days.** 

Caesar’s law ratifying Pompey’s acts is, I believe, later than 
these laws of Caesar and Vatinius. From Cicero, Ad Att., II, 
16 of May 1 or 2, I am disposed to believe that it was proposed 
and voted on at approximately the same time as the lex Campana, 
in May. Cicero has just mentioned Pompey’s attitude on the 
lez agraria, the lez de rege Alexandrino, and the lez de publi- 
canis. He goes on: Nune vero, Samsicerane, quid dices? vectigal 
te nobis in Antilibano constituisse, agri Campani abstulisse? 
Quid? hoc quem ad modum obtinebis? “ Oppressos vos” inquit 
“ tenebo exercitu Caesaris." This passage seems to me to suggest 
that the lez Campana, which removed important revenues of the 
state, was under consideration at the same time as the ratification 
of Pompey's acts, which established new revenues. 

Vatinius’ law giving Caesar a five-year command in Cisalpine 
Gaul and Illyricum, three legions and the right to name his own 
legates had certainly been passed by July when Cieero had been 
offered a post as Caesar's legate." There is no word of such 
an offer in the letters of April and May when Cicero was con- 
sidering avoiding his difficulties by securing either a libera 
legatio or an appointment as legate to Egypt. 

The words that Cicero puts into Pompey's mouth (Ad Att., 
II, 16, 2)—-oppressos vos tenebo exercitu Caesaris—are cited by 
Marsh to prove that by early May Caesar had an army under 
his command. Marsh concludes that the lex de imperio was one 
of the laws passed by Vatinius in the early part of the year. But, 


35 Ad Att., II, 7, 3 proves that this incident had taken place before 
mid-April. For further details see Vatin., 30-32; Schol. Bob., pp. 149 f. 
St. 

3 Ad Q. fr, II, 4, 6; Ad Fam., VIII, 11, 1. See my Party Politics, 
pp. 79 f. 

?7 Ad Att., IT, 18, 3 and 19, 5, written in the early part of July. On 
the chronology of these letters see my discussion, Historia, Y (1950), 
pp. 45-51. 
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as Gelzer has shown, ezercitus is here used to describe a band of 
adherents.? We use “army ” in the same sense. 

Cicero was afraid at this time that Caesar’s benefactions, 
including lavish gifts of money, were increasing his followers 
beyond bounds. If this was the end, it would be bad enough, 
he says in the next letter (II, 17), but this cannot be the end. 
Numquam huc venissent nisi ad alias res pestiferas aditus sibi 
compararent. I agree with Gelzer that Cicero was expecting 
news of a move on Caesar's part to secure a valuable command. 
We hear nothing more on the subject, for Atticus and Cicero 
seem to have been together in the weeks following this letter of 
early May. 

Plutarch, Appian, and Dio all mention the lex de imperio 
after the other legislation. The first two are too inaccurate to 
merit attention. Dio classifies his material here according to the 
sponsorship of the laws and is therefore not decisive on chro- 
nology, but it is significant that he indicates that Caesar did not 
have Vatinius propose the law until great popular favor (that is 
an “army” of supporters) had been obtained by Caesar’s lavish 
favors. There is a similar statement in Plutarch’s life of Cato 
which, for the events of this year, rests on better authority than 
the lives of Caesar and Pompey. It is significant that Velleius 
mentions the lex de imperio after the lex Campana (of May). 
Still more important is Suetonius, who places it after the mar- 
riages and, in the phrase socero igitur generoque suffragantibus, 
attributes to Caesar the assistance of his new father-in-law and 
son-in-law in securing his command. If Suetonius is eorrect, the 
law was proposed after the beginning of May. 

The negative evidence of Cicero's letters thus accords with 
the other sources and particularly with Suetonius in support of 
the view that the lex de «mperio was not proposed until after the 
first of May. For an early date two other arguments have been 
advanced. First, there was in the lez de imperio a mention of 
the Kalends of March,?? and that has led to the assignment of 
the law to the end of February, and second, the bill has been 


38 Hermes, LXIII, p. 116. Especially significant are the parallels from 
Cieero, Leg. agr., II, 99 and III, 16, where colonists are described as 
milites and emercitus, The sources make it clear that Pompey's soldiers 
were used to put the first agrarian law through. 

39 Cie., Prov, cons., 36-37. 
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dated in the period before the death of Metellus Celer which took 
place not later than the middle of April. 

The meaning of the Kalends of March in the lex de imperio 
has been explained by Gelzer.*° There was a provision in the law 
that the senate was not to assign Cisalpine Gaul to another 
governor before the first of March of 54; a similar provision was 
also included in the law of Pompey and Crassus of 55, extending 
Caesar’s command another five years, a provision that prevented 
discussion of the assignment of the two provinces before March 1 
of 50. The Kalends of March was a date of some importance in 
senatorial procedure.*? It had no connection with the time when 
the lex de imperio was passed. 

So far in my discussion of the lez de imperio I have done little 
more than restate the arguments of Gelzer for a date in May or 
more probably early June, but on Metellus Celer there is a new 
point of view that needs to be considered. The general opinion 
is that at the beginning of 59 B. C. Metellus Celer was governor 
of Transalpine Gaul, but had not yet gone out to his province, 
and that his death, not later than the beginning of April, opened 
up a new field of operations. It has been argued that the lez 
de wmperto, which did not put that province in Caesar's com- 
mand, must have been passed before Celer died. But Professor 
Broughton, interested in establishing a list of provincial appoint- 
ments, has argued that Metellus Celer was prevented by tribuni- 
tial action in 60 from assuming the governorship of the province, 
and that in the early months of 59 Pomptinus was still gover- 
nor.? His arguments and his conclusion that the death of Celer 
has no bearing on the date of the lez de imperio provide strong 
support for Gelzer's dating of the law.*? 


1905, cit., pp. 123 ff. This discussion, in my opinion, provides the 
best solution that has been offered for the terminal date of Caesar's 
command. 

41 See also Hirschfeld, Kleine Schriften (Berlin, 1913), pp. 319 ff. 

42“ Metellus Celer’s Gallic Province," T. A.P.A., LXXIX (1948), pp. 
73-76. 

43 t is tempting to try to fix the date of Pompey's motion in the 
senate (Cic. Ad Att., VIII, 3, 3) to assign Transalpine Gaul to Caesar. 
Suetonius (lul. 22) and Dio (XXXVIII, 8, 5), who do not share the 
error of Plutarch and Appian in crediting the lew de imperio with the 
assignment of both Gauls, mention the decree immediately after the 
lew, and Suetonius says it was passed soon afterwards. But the word 
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In this paper I have provided evidence to support Gelzer’s 
view that the lex de imperio followed the two agrarian laws and 
that Caesar depended for its success on the “army” of clients 
won by his donations. I have tried to establish a new date for 
the first agrarian law. If my date is correct, Bibulus withdrew 
at the beginning of the first month in which he held the fasces, 
and never functioned as consul. My proposals for the chronology 
of the laws that were passed and of the major events that 
occurred from January to June of 59 are as follows :— ** 


January 1 or 2. Caesar, presiding in the senate, proposed the 
first ler agraria. The law was apparently dis- 
cussed at subsequent senatorial meetings which 
could have been held on January 5-6, 9-11, and 
13-15. Before the law was voted on, certainly 
one and perhaps several contiones were called to 
present the bill to the people. 


January 25-27.  Comitial days following a trinum nundinum 
when the law could be voted on. Bibulus re- 
ported an omen and, with the aid of three tri- 
bunes, attempted a veto. 


January 28. A veto was prevented by force, and the law was 
passed. 
January 29. Bibulus protested in the senate and then went 


home to shut himself up in his house until the 
last day of the year. 


February, begin- The senators took oath to support the land law. 


ning, 
February to Commissioners were elected to administer the 
March. land law. Vatinius passed a series of laws on 


kingdoms and principalities. After these had 
been voted on, he passed a law on challenging 
jurors, which had been promulgated at the 
beginning of his term. 


he employs, moa, is elastic in his usage. The decree should not be 
placed at the end of June or in J uly, a period for which Cicero (Ad Att., 
II, 18-24) gives detailed information. If the decree was passed in June, 
it must date before June 16, for the senate could not meet on the 
comitial days that lasted from the 16th to the 28th. The first half of 
June may be the correct date, but a date after the beginning of August 
is also possible. 

‘4 There is no evidence for the exact dates of two other laws of this 
year, Caesar’s extortion law and Fufius Calenus’ law on jury votes. 
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Mareh l to 
April 3. 


May 1. 


About May 2-3. 


May, after the 
beginning. 


LILY ROSS TAYLOR. 


Caesar proposed and passed the ler de rege 
Alexandrino and the lex de publicanis. As 
pontifes maximus, Caesar passed the curiate 
law transferring Clodius to the plebs. 


Caesar proposed the lex Campana; it was prob- 
ably voted on by the end of the month. About 
the same time he proposed and passed the law 
ratifying Pompey’s acta. 


The marriage of Pompey and Julia. The mar- 
riage of Caesar and Calpurnia took place about 
the same time. 


Vatinius proposed the lex de imperio Caesaris. 
It was probably not voted on until early June. 


Liny Ross TAYLOR. 


Bryn Mawr CoLnLEGXE. 
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THE MEGARIAN DECREE. 


It has become the accepted view that the decree by which 
Megarians were excluded from the Attic market and the har- 
bours of the Athenian empire was passed in 438 or 432 and that 
it had a significant place among the chain of events leading to 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war. Precisely what signifi- 
cance is not indeed a matter of agreement. Those who explain 
the outbreak of that war by trade rivalries between Athens and 
the leading commercial cities of the Peloponnese naturally regard 
it as a stroke of commercial imperialism on the part of Athens 
which helped to drive her competitors to the breaking point.' 
Beloch,? who holds that Pericles forced on the war to preserve 
his own power at Athens and that the decree was one of the 
measures by which he succeeded in doing this, thinks that the 
indignation it aroused was the decisive factor that led the 
Peloponnesian allies to reject Archidamus’ advice and resolve on 
immediate war. Busolt ê apparently treats it as a third incident 
which along with the Corcyraean and Potidaean occasioned the 
outbreak, For Adcock it “was not . . . a cause of war, it was 
an operation of war, the first blow at the courage and will of 
Athens’ adversaries ?;* the judgement expressed by Glotz® is 
substantially the same.? 

From this communis opinio of eminent historians of the 
Peloponnesian war the only dissentient is Thucydides himself. 
Not only does he not regard the Megarian decree as a cause of 


1 Cf. Cornford, Thucydides Mythistoricus (1907), pp. 25-38. 

? Griechische Geschichte, YI^, 1, p. 292. 

3 Griechische Geschichte, ITI, 2, pp. 810-17. 

4 Cambridge Ancient History, V, p. 186. 

5 Histoire Grecque, II, pp. 618-19. 

€ Busolt, op. cit., p. 811, n. 1 cites the older literature on the date of 
the decree; of the writers he names only Steup (see the fifth edition of 
Classen's Thucydides, p. 422) placed the Handelsperre before 433, partly 
on the correct ground that the decree must precede the period of the 
alría. and Oud$opaí which Thucydides undertakes to record, but partly 
like Sehwartz, Das Geschichtswerk d. Thukydides, p. 123, n. 1, on the 
basis of a mistaken inference from Thucydides, I, 42, 2; see note 9 below. 
The views of Bodin, Autour du Decret Mégarien (Mél. littéraires Fac. L. 
Clermont-Ferrand, 1910), are unknown to me. 
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the war—that was of course in his view Athenian imperialism 
and the apprehension that it aroused at Sparta; he does not even 
record the decree in the train of events that led up to its out- 
break. He mentions the decree in only two connections. (a) It 
was one of the grievances against Athens voiced by Sparta’s allies 
at the first Peloponnesian congress in 432 (I, 67). (b) In the 
negotiations of the winter 432-1 the Spartans, besides demanding 
that the siege of Potidaea should be raised and that the autonomy 
of Aegina should be restored, declared in the strongest and 
plainest terms that there would be no war if the Megarian decree 
were repealed (I, 139, 1; 140, 3-4). But Thucydides gives no 
inkling that it was a newly passed Megarian decree that turned 
the scales against Archidamus at the congress; and as for the 
negotiations he treats them as diplomatic fencing. He writes as 
if the war would not only have come, but as if it would also have 
come just when and how it did, even if the Megarian decree had 
never been passed. In his view it was not even (like the Corcy- 
raean or Potidaean incidents) an occasion (airía) of the war. 
And equally clearly he did not think it an operation of the war; 
it was his task to record the operations of the war in some detail, 
and he only alludes to the decree. 'The refusal of the Athenians 
to repeal it was an episode in the diplomatic struggle for self- 
justifieation and is recorded; the decree itself was no part of 
his story. 

This dissent of Thucydides from the communis opinio 
ought to give us pause. The fact that he held the war to be 
inevitable did not lead him to treat its preliminaries as trivi- 
alities that did not warrant detailed narration. If the Megarian 
decree was among those preliminaries, why did he fail to inform 
us when and for what reason it was passed? He represents the 
revolt of Potidaea as growing out of the hostility between Athens 
and Corinth engendered by Athenian intervention on behalf of 
Coreyra and as itself determining the Spartan decision to fight 
at once; if in the true sequence of events either the Corcyraean 
or the Potidaean incidents induced the Athenians to pass the 
Megarian decree, and if this decree was one of the recent circum- 
stances that influenced the Spartan decision, it is incompre- 
hensible that Thucydides should have carelessly omitted or de- 
liberately concealed so important a fact. Certainly he would not 
have concealed it in order to make the conduct of Athens more 
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conciliatory than it really was. It was never any part of Thucy- 
dides’ object to whitewash Athens; he knew that the fact that 
it was the Spartans who declared war did not make them morally 
the aggressors; Athenian imperialism compelled them to it (I, 
23, 6). Thucydides depicts Pericles not as pacific but as un- 
yielding; it would have completed his picture to have stated, if 
it had been true, that in the delicate diplomatic situation of the 
autumn of 438 or the summer of 432, Pericles carried the 
Megarian decree. If Athens had chosen such a moment for a 
gesture of defiance, calculated “to produce throughout Greece 
a deep and enduring impression, by showing in a terrible example 
that she was not to be defied with impunity, that the empire of 
the sea permitted her to starve out any city(!) that incurred 
her resentment,” * Thucydides could not have ignored it, and 
nothing indeed could have provided the Corinthian speakers at 
the first congress at Sparta with a better illustration of the 
dangers to be apprehended from the aggressive Athenian 
character. 

The inference to be drawn is that the decree was not passed 
in 488 or 482, but some time earlier, that it was not classed by 
Thucydides even among the airía. of the war simply because it 
was long antecedent to the war and because the long acquiescence 
of Sparta and her allies in its existence proved that it did not 
even occasion the war. Of course this inference must be set 
aside, if strong grounds can be seen for dating the decree to 
433 or 432, but such grounds appear to be absolutely lacking. 

There is no explicit ancient testimony for the date of the 
decree. The earliest dateable reference to its existence is its 
mention by Thucydides among the complaints made against 
Athens at the first Peloponnesian conference at Sparta in the 
summer of 482. But his language conveys no suggestion that 


7 Glotz, loc, cit. 

8 Philochorus, quoted by Schol. on Aristoph., Peace, 605, dates the 
Megarian complaints at Sparta, not the decree itself, to 432/1. 

? I cannot see any reference to the decree in the words ascribed to 
the Corinthian envoys at Athens in 433 (I, 42, 2) ris 88 bwapyotons 
mpórepov Oia Me'yapéas broyias. The word «pórepov suggests that, what- 
ever the suspicion was, the occasion for it had passed away; yet if it 
had been evoked by the decree, it could only have been allayed by its 
repeal. It is more natural to take the words as alluding to the assis- 
tance given by Athens to Megara against Corinth about 460; cf. 103, 4. 
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it was a recent grievance. Both there and in the negotiations 
at Athens in the ensuing winter it is mentioned in the same 
context as the grievance of Aegina. This was a grievance of 
long standing. It must be assumed that Aegina lost her au- 
tonomy at her capitulation in 457 and that whatever vague 
provisions were inserted to safeguard her rights in the Thirty 
Years Peace,!? she did not in fact then recover it, only to lose 
it again in the interval between 446 and 432. Sparta had thus 
long given de facto recognition to Athens’ control of the govern- 
ment of Aegina but that did not prevent her in 482 from 
demanding the restoration of Aegina’s autonomy. Equally she 
would not have felt precluded from taking up a long standing 
grievance of Megara. In neither case indeed can we be sure 
that she had never made any previous representations to Athens; 
Aristophanes, Acharnians, 588, quoted below, may show that 
she had; but in 432 for the first time these representations took 
the form of an ultimatum.™ 

But could the tradition that treated the Megarian decree as 
the cause or immediate occasion of the war ever have arisen if 
the decree had been passed long before the war? Undoubtedly, 
yes. The Spartans gave out that in order to avoid war the 
Athenians had only to repeal the decree (Thuc., I, 139, 2); 
despite the arguments of Pericles (I, 140, 4), that greater issues 
were involved than this triviality, some Athenians besides Aris- 
tophanes were doubtless convinced, and their numbers would 
grow with the sufferings of the war. It was therefore easy to 
say, as Andocides (III, 8) said nearly forty years later, that the 
Athenians went to war on account of the Megarians, and as 
memories became dim, it was also easy to confuse the passing of 
the decree with the refusal to repeal it. This evolution of oral 
tradition, combined with the evidence apparently provided by 
Aristophanes, suffices to explain the fact that Diodorus, or rather 
Ephorus, conveys the impression, though not very explicitly, that 
the decree was passed shortly before the outbreak of war.'? 


Of course the fact that the words do not refer to the decree does not 
show that the decree was not then in force; on my view it was. 

19 The Aeginetans said that they were not autonomous xara ras srovdds 
(1, 67, 2). 

11, 140, 2: (Aakedacudriot) émrdocovres dj0g kal ovxért alridpevor 
apes, 


12 Strictly Diod., XII, 39, 4 dates the appeal of Megara to Sparta after 
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But Aristophanes remains to be considered. In his famous 
comic account in the Acharnians of the origins of the Archi- 
damian war (509 ff.) he describes how “ worthless fellows ” laid 
informations against the importation of Megarian wares, how 
some young Athenians carried off the fair Simaetha from Megara 
and Megarians retaliated by stealing “two of Aspasia’s hussies,” 
and how (530 ff.) : 


éyreUÜev ópyy TlepixAéns otAvpartos 
yotparr éBpóvra, Evvexixa Ty. “EAAGOa, 
érife: vopous doTEp oxdALa, yeypajuévovs, 
ws xpi Meyapéas pyre yn pýr èv ayopa 
par’ èv Oadrdrry pýr èv dhrelpo uévew. 
éyreüÜev oi Meyapys, dre 01) ^welyov Badny, 
AaxeSatpoviny e€ovro rò Wydiop’ rws 
peragrpadoe 76 bia ras AatkacTpias* 

otk 70éAouev Ç jets Ocopévov sroAAXákts. 
KüyreUOey Wn watayos qv Tov doTidwy. 


It is doubtful how far sober history can ever be reconstructed 
from the jests of comedy. Even if this passage unambiguously 
implied that the Megarian decree was passed shortly before the 
outbreak of war, we should not be justifed in accepting this as a 
fact in the face of strong reasons to the contrary. It was at 
least true that the repeal of the decree had been demanded by 
the Spartans as a condition of the preservation of peace; this 
would be remembered by Aristophanes audience and would 
afford sufficient basis for them to enjoy his joke, even if he 
appeared to be putting in 482 a decree passed say in 440. No 
spectator was going to rise in his seat and say, “ This is really 
not funny ; the chronology is quite wrong.” But if we must take 
Aristophanes seriously on such a question, we ought not to be 
debarred from pressing his words closely. He gives no definite 
date; the decree follows (évreiev, v. 530) the seizure of Aspasia’s 
girls; thereafter (évrei@ev, v. 536) the Megarians apply to Sparta; 
war begins after Spartan representations are rejected. We must 
indeed note that he says that the Megarians were starving slowly 
when they sought the good offices of Sparta and that the repre- 
sentations of Sparta were rejected many times at Athens. ‘These 
the Potidaean incident (in 431 !), but leaves the decree itself undated in 
a genitive absolute clause évros 56 vya$ícuaros erà. Chronological evi- 


dence cannot be expected, and is not found, in Plutarch, Pericles, 29-30. 
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phrases are more compatible with an interval of years between 
the passing of the decree and the outbreak of war than with one 
of months. The implications of the language of the Acharnians 
and of the silence of Thucydides are identical; in both cases the 
evidence points to a date earlier than 483 or 432. 

Aristophanes again alluded to the Megarian decree in the 
Peace, 605 ff. : 


^t / s y [4 ~ ; f ? ond 
mpõra év y? ars vanpse Dedias mpdgas kakos. 
4 L4 M N é Ld ? 
eira IMepixàéns poßnôeis p) peraoyor THS TUxs, 
\ 7 e ~ X ` M 3 * Jj 
Tas dices vuv Sedotkws Kat Toy avroOQ£ rpÓTov, 
M ~ `N 3 7 2c, `“ ? 
apiv wabeiy re Sewov aùrós, eSéhrcke rv woAw, 
4 ~ ~ ` ^ f 
és BaXov omwÜrnpa prpòyv Meyapixod Yyploparos 
5 , - ld 
éLehionoev TogoŬToy TOAEMOV KTÀ. 


This passage certainly does afford chronological evidence, though 
not evidence that the decree was the immediate occasion for the 
outbreak of war; 13 if the decree was the spark that kindled the 
war, it was none the less so, even if it preceded it by some years. 
What these lines do appear to show is that the decree was subse- 
quent to the eondemnation of Phidias. Unfortunately there is 
no agreement about the date of Phidias’  trial!* If the general 
view (in which I concur) is right, and it should be dated to 
438-7, then the lines quoted above, which suggest that the decree 
was passed soon after that trial, lend further support to the 
proposal to date it some years before 432. But no weight could 


be attached to this evidence. The Peace was produced in 421. 
It is evident from vv. 615-17 15 that no one had previously con- 


nected Phidias trial with the Megarian decree or the origin of 
the war. Memories of the sequence of apparently unrelated 
events would be sufficiently dim to ensure that a sense of his 
ehronologieal inexactitude would not spoil the audience's appre- 
ciation of the poet's comic explanation of the cause of the war. 
Even if the rival dating of Phidias’ condemnation to 432-1 had 
to be accepted, it would still be permissible to hold that for 
comic effect Aristophanes had confused the true order of events. 
There would be nothing surprising in this. The humour of his 


15 As Busolt, op. cit., p. 816, n. thinks. 
15 See Cambridge Ancient History, V, pp. 478-80. 
15 Tp.  raŬŭra rolvuy pà roy 'AmÓANw ya "wemrbauw» obderds, 
ove’ Uwos alta mpoojKos Pedias AKyKdy. 
Xo. où Sywye, mhv ye vuvl. 
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story rests entirely in its utter improbability, that Pericles who 
was xpyudrov 9uóavés ddwpdtaros ( Thuc., II, 65, 8) should have 
plunged Athens into war to escape a charge of embezzlement, and 
one historical blunder more or less would not diminish the comic 
effect of this suggestion. 

Granted that the decree was passed well before 433, why and 
when was it passed? The Athenians justified it, according to 
Thuc., I, 189, 2, on the grounds that the Megarians had culti- 
vated consecrated soil as well as a strip of No Man’s Land on the 
frontier and had harboured runaway slaves; Aristophanes’ tale 
of the seizure of Aspasia’s hussies is doubtless a comic version of 
the second charge. Disputes of this kind might arise at any time 
and provide us with no clue to the date. The complaints alleged 
by Athens against Megara may have been no more than a pre- 
tence. No doubt the Athenians had hated Megara since her 
revolt in 446. It may also be that the Athenians suspected that 
the Megarians had had a hand in the revolt of the Megarian 
colony of Byzantium in 440, or that they were informed that the 
Megarians were among those allies of Sparta who had urged 
intervention in favour of Samos (I, 40, 5) ; they may have sought 
the readiest pretext, which could be justified in diplomacy, for 
punishing Megara for this conduct. AIl this is guesswork; in 
plain fact we do not know the date of the decree. 

The passage quoted from the Acharmans suggests that there 
were two stages in the action taken against Megara; in the first 
there was what German scholars have called an Hinfuhrverbot, 
i.e. Megarian imports into Attica were liable to sequestration, 
the execution of the law being left as usual to private informers; 
in the second—and here we have the decree to which Thucydides 
refers—not only was this prohibition of Megarian imports into 
Attica re-affirmed but there was a general Handelsperre by which 
Megara was debarred from sending her goods or even perhaps 
her ships to all ports in the Athenian empire. The Megarians 
contended (I, 67, 4) and the Athenians denied (I, 144, 2) that 
this was contrary to the terms of the treaty, a point which in our 
ignorance of its text it is idle for us to try to settle.!* 


** Nesselhauf, “ Die diplomatische Verhandlungen vor die Pelopon- 
nesischen Kriege” (Hermes, LXIX, pp. 286-99), offers a plausible con- 
jecture, which would explain the rival Athenian and Peloponnesian 
interpretations of the treaty on this point. 
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The Athenians certainly hoped to inflict loss on the Megarians 
by their action, and no doubt they succeeded. It has, however, 
often been thought that their intention was more far-reaching, 
to coerce Megara to rejoin the Athenian alliance. This was 
certainly a very natural objective of Athenian strategy; a 
friendly Megara with an Athenian garrison in Pegae and in Long 
Walls from Megara to Nisaea secured Attica from invasion by 
the Peloponnesian army and might permit Athens to resume her 
attempt to dominate Central Greece, But it is very doubtful if 
such an objective could have been attained by the decree. 

We do not know the extent to which Megara was dependent on 
trade with the subjects of Athens. Further we may doubt how 
far the decree could have been enforced. There is no ground 
for supposing that the Athenians kept a ship in every port to 
seize blockade runners. The allied cities would have no motive 
for applying the decree strictly; their interest was to buy the 
goods that Megara could best supply, and their self-esteem must 
have been offended by the attempt of Athens to control their 
trade. Aristophanes’ statement that the Megarians were slowly 
starving may be taken as comic exaggeration. That they suffered 
inconvenience may be assumed; but if there had been serious 
danger of their being reduced to submission to Athens by eco- 
nomic pressure dating perhaps from 440 or 439, it would not 
have needed the Corcyraean and Potidaean incidents to precipi- 
tate war between Athens and the Peloponnesian League. It is 
true that during the Archidamian war Megara was reduced to 
serious straits, but although the blockade carried out by Athens 
in war was then presumably far more effective than the operation 
of the decree had been in peace,*® ‘Thucydides attributes her 
plight to the twice-yearly invasions of the Megarid by the 
Athenian army and the depredations of oligarchical exiles in 
possession of the port of Pegae (IV, 66), and not to the cutting 
off of her trade with the Aegean and Black Sea. It looks indeed 
as if trade was much less important in Megara’s economy than 


17 The murder of the herald, Anthemocritus, by the Megarians (Plut., 
Per., 30) no doubt shows that the decree caused great bitterness at 
Megara. 

18 Of. Thuc., II, 93, 4 for the Athenian fort established on Salamis: 
TOU uh érmrAeiv Me'yapeüci dé éxmdeiv pydév, Nicias’ capture of Minoa 
in 427 (III, 51) made the blockade more stringent. 
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we generally suppose, less important at least than freedom to 
work her own territory. With the cessation of Athenian in- 
vasions after 424 (cf. IT, 31, 3), and of the depredations by the 
exiles, who were then admitted to power (IV, 74), Megara had 
so far recovered that in 421 she was ready to fight on rather 
than accept a disadvantagéous peace (V, 17, 2). 

In 432 then the decree had been in force, perhaps nominally 
rather than effectively, for many years, without exercising any 
marked influence on the relations of the Great Powers; why then 
was a demand for its repeal made as an ultimatum by the 
Spartans in the winter of 432? It should be recalled that this 
demand was linked with two others, both of which were from the 
outset plainly unacceptable. The Spartans could not have ex- 
pected that the Athenians would even consider raising the siege 
of a revolted subject city or restoring autonomy to Aegina, the 
“ eyesore of the Piraeus.” If these demands had stood alone, it 
would be obvious that they were no more than attempts to justity 
a declaration of war on which Sparta was already resolved. But 
on the face of it the demand for the repeal of the Megarian 
decree was more reasonable, and it has suggested to modern 
scholars the notion that the peace-party at Sparta had regained 
the ascendant and was seeking a genuine accommodation. In 
fact the contrary seems more probable.'? For whatever motives 
the decree had been proposed by Pericles, it had been justified in 
part on the ground that the Megarians were guilty of sacrilege. 
This was a plea calculated to impose on the credulous masses at 
Athens at least as much as on the outside world. It was the 
time perhaps of the prosecution of Anaxagoras and of Diopeithes’ 


19 The best analysis of the final negotiations is that given by Nessel- 
hauf, op. cit. He shows that the Spartans put forward their last 
demand that the Athenians should respect the autonomy of the allies, 
which plainly stood no chance of being accepted at Athens and was only 
intended to impress the Greek world at large, at the same time that 
they did not expressly withdraw their previous declaration that the 
repeal of the Megarian decree would in itself be sufficient to preserve 
peace. This procedure strengthened the hands of the peace party at 
Athens, and would yet have left Sparta free to make further demands 
if that party had secured the repeal of the decree. My only criticism 
of Nesselhauf’s views is that he has not recognized the strength of the 
objections that must have been felt at Athens even to repealing the 
decree. 
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decree, Politicians imbued with the spirit of the Aufklürung 
might evoke for their own ends a religious fanaticism which they 
could not allay when they pleased. The Acharmans suggests 
that the Megarian decree was couched in terms of unusual 
solemnity, and according to Plutarch, Pericles, 30, there was a 
law that forbade its repeal. Of course the law itself might have 
been repealed, but apart from the fact that this would have in- 
volved time and difficulty, its mere existence shows that feelings 
at Athens were strongly roused against Megara, probably because 
of the alleged sacrilege. If Pericles, as Thucydides relates, 
offered to abandon the decree if the Spartans would abandon the 
zenelasia, he made a good debating point; he was not simply 
suggesting that restrictions on freedom of intercourse should be 
removed on both sides, but hinting that it was no more reasonable 
to expect the Athenians to sacrifice their religious feelings than 
to ask the Spartans to surrender one of their most time-honoured 
institutions, which, like all those attributed to Lycurgus, was 
supposed to have the divine sanction of the Delphic oracle.?? 
We know indeed from Plutarch (Per., 80) that the Athenians 
were not content to make this rejoinder, as specious as the Spar- 
ian demand, and to offer to submit the dispute to arbitration, 
but that they sent a memorandum to Sparta, justifying their 
conduct and indicting that of the Megarians; they were confident 
that justice was on their side. If Thucydides tells us little or 


*°T owe this last point to Professor H. J. Rose, who has also sug- 
gested to me that the Athenians probably consulted the oracle them- 
selves on the sacrilege committed by the Megarians and acted with its 
approval. 

21 The bearer of this memorandum, Anthemocritus, was murdered by 
the Megarians; in retaliation the Athenians passed Charinus’ decree for 
which see Plut., Per., 30, [Dem.], XIE, 4. Anthemoeritus was a herald, 
and apparently on this ground Busolt, op. cit., p. 815, n. placed his 
mission and murder between the surprise of Plataea and the setting out 
of the Peloponnesian army; he cites Thuc., I, 146, which states that 
between the last Spartan embassy to Athens and the commencement of 
open warfare éwreuelyyuvro 06 Ógws év adrais kal map’ dddAjdous éQoirwv 
dxnpuxtws pév, dvumówTros 06 of; cf. IT, 1; during the war oltre ère- 
pebyvvvro ere akypuxrel wap’ áXMjXovs. This argument is not decisive. 
Heralds were employed not only between states at war or not enjoying 
diplomatie relations with each other, but for quite other purposes; e.g. 
heralds inform the subjects of Athens of the decree imposing the use of 
Athenian currency, ete. (Tod, G. H.I., I?, no. 67) and of their obligation 
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nothing of all this, it is not surprising; he rarely gave full 
weight to the strength and practical effect of religious or senti- 
mental considerations, doubtless because he himself was immune 
from their influence. Nor was it necessary for his purpose that 
he should say more of the Megarian decree. He had already 
stated that the war was caused by Spartan fear of Athens, he 
had made it plain that the Spartans had already taken their 
decision and obtained, as they thought, Delphic sanction for it, 
he had said explicitly that the Spartans were only concerned in 
the negotiations to secure the best possible pretext for war, if the 
Athenians did not comply with their demands (126,1). The 
demand for the repeal of the decree was coupled with others 
patently unacceptable, and was soon superseded by the sweeping 
claim that Athens should leave all her allies autonomous. Thucy- 
dides must have thought—and with reason—that no reader could 
for a moment have supposed that the Spartans meant peace. 
This was the essential point; no need for him to go into all 
the intricate details of the diplomatic fencing. And on this 
point, if the present analysis of the Megarian decree is correct, 
Thucydides was right; the Spartans were asking what they knew 
the Athenians were least likely to concede, until with the return 
of campaigning weather they could continue their diplomacy by 
other means. 
P. A. BRUNT. 


University OF St. ANDREWS. 


to send first fruits to Eleusis (ibid., 74); a herald is sent to Plataea, 
to advise against the immediate execution of the Theban prisoners 
(Thuc., II, 6, 2); in Herodotus the word often means no more than 
messenger, cf. Powell, Lemicon to Hdt., s.v. xqpvt, though not all his 
instances of this sense are right. Probably the Athenians sent a herald 
rather than an ambassador, whenever they wished to convey information 
or orders or, in the present instance, a protest to another city, and not 
to enter into negotiations. Thuc., I, 146 does not of course mean that 
no heralds conveyed messages between Athens and Sparta during the 
period in question, but that as yet intercourse was not confined to the 
sending of heralds. Charinus’ decree presupposes that military opera- 
tions had begun or were imminent, and is perhaps later than the attack 
on Plataea, but Anthemocritus’ mission more likely belongs to the 
winter; after Plataea both sides were preparing for war (II,7,1), not 
sending notes to each other. 
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Addendum. 


In the third volume of The Athenian Tribute Lists (Princeton, 
1950), published since the preceding paper was written, Meritt, 
Wade-Gery and McGregor date the Megarian decree to 432; 
besides the ancient evidence already discussed they cite (p. 321, 
n. 87) [Lysias], VI, 10 and 54, passages which would not estab- 
lish its date, even if they were known to refer to the decree at all. 
They have, however, made a suggestion which, if sound, would 
refute part of my case for proposing a much earlier date. 

I have contended that the Megarian grievance should be asso- 
ciated in time with the Aeginetan and that the Aeginetan 
grievance was of long standing. The authors of A. T. L. hold, 
on the contrary, that in 432 “it was probably recent" (p. 303, 
n. 10). They suggest that the clause in the Thirty Years Peace 
which stipulated that Aegina should be autonomous was phrased 
like part of a clause in the Peace of Nicias (Thuc., V, 18, 5), 
providing that certain cities should be autonomous, on condition 
that they paid the tribute of Aristides’ time. By analogy the 
Thirty Years Peace might have provided that Aegina should 
be autonomous, so long as she continued to pay the tribute of 
30 talents fixed at the time of her capitulation. They note (p. 
320) that in the spring of 432 Aegina paid only 9 or 14 talents, 
and infer that “ this partial payment exposed her perhaps to the 
action which Athens now took. We are not told exactly what 
this action was, only that later in the year Aegina complained 
privately at Sparta that her autonomy was being violated. Pos- 
sibly Athens installed a garrison; strategic control of Aegina was 
vital in case of war.” 

This language does not make it as clear as could be wished 
that the proposed reconstruction of events is merely conjectural. 
Not only are we not told by any ancient authority “ exactly what 
action” Athens took against Aegina in 432; we are not told 
that Athens took any action at all. It remains my conviction 
that Thucydides would not have passed it over in silence, if 
shortly before the outbreak of the war Athens had taken action 
against either Aegina or Megara, and if that action had been 
one of the events directly occasioning the outbreak or even a 
military precaution, an act of war prior to the beginning of 
formal hostilities. 

What then of Aegina’s failure to pay 30 talents in 432? 
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In the first place we do not even know that Aegina was still 
liable to pay this sum in the sixth assessment period; her name 
is not extant on any quota list between that of 440/39 (in the 
fourth period) and 432 (see A.T. L., I, p. 218). Perhaps 
Athens had reduced her tribute, on the ground of temporary 
impoverishment. There is of course no evidence to point to this, 
but that is not a serious difficulty; we know little of the detailed 
history of Aegina, or indeed of the economie history of any 
Greek cities at this time. 

Secondly, even if this possibility is discounted, even if we 
admit that Aegina’s low payment in 432 necessarily implies that 
she was in default (perhaps in expectation of a general war), 
it does not follow that Athens then took action to deprive her 
of such autonomy as she still possessed. No doubt she pressed 
her for payment of arrears; but it can hardly be true that she 
installed a garrison, or else Thucydides’ statement of the Aegine- 
tan grievance must surely have been more specific. It is no less 
clear that Athens did not set up a puppet government. Thucy- 
dides says indeed (I, 67, 2) that the Aeginetans voiced their 
grievance at Sparta in secret, but that does not suggest that the 
complainants were merely private citizens and not the govern- 
ment of Aegina. 

What then did the Aeginetans mean by the assertion that they 
had been deprived of autonomy? Partly perhaps that like the 
other allies they had been deprived of full rights of jurisdiction.* 
But it may also be that they regarded the tribute itself as a 
breach of autonomy.? “ Autonomy” is not a precise term; 
frequently it means simply “independence” (e.g. V, 27, 2; 


* In the treaty of alliance between Sparta and Argos in 418 juridical 
equality is closely associated with autonomy, Thuc., V, 79, 1: raè dé 
dAAae mÓóAies . . . kowavreóvro ray owovday kal ras fuuuaxías aùróvopot kal 
aÜTowóAis, ray aÜTGOP Éxovres narra warpta dixas OiDóvres tras leas kal 
opoías. 

? [n several passages Thucydides seems to take payment of tribute as 
a criterion of subjection; VII, 57, 4: trav uév bmmqkówv kal dépov broredav 
- . . Xtot ovx, UroreAecs Üvres dópov, vats 06 mapéyovres aóróvouor; VI, 85, 2: 
Xíous uiv kal Mn6vyvaious ve?» mupokex adrovdpovs; VI, 84, 3: xai à 
XaAkieUs . . . Edudopos huir ámrapácokevos ùv kal xpüüuara uóvor dépov, Tà 
è év0á0c kal Ácovrivo: kai of GAXot didot bre pddtora abrovoguobuevoi. Of 
course this identification would not have been possible when the Delian 
league was founded, and the autonomous members paid $ópos, not at 
Athens’ behest, but for common purposes and by common consent, 
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VIII, 91, 8), and a city might feel her independence lost, not 
only if a constitution or garrison were imposed on her from 
outside, but also if she were forced to pay tribute to another state 
at a rate and for purposes which that state determined at her 
own discretion. The authors of A. T. L. assume indeed that the 
Thirty Years Peace explicitly provided both that Aegina should 
be autonomous and that she should pay tribute at a fixed rate. 
If that had been so, Aegina could not have complained that the 
imposition of tribute infringed the autonomy promised her by 
the treaty. But the assumption is not necessary to account for 
the known facts. It may also be that the treaty listed Aegina 
among the allies of Athens? and provided that she should be 
autonomous without defining the nature of this autonomy. In 
that case the Athenians could have interpreted the treaty to mean 
that they were within their rights in imposing tribute on Aegina 
as on other cities listed as allies, though not as in other cases in 
interfering in her internal government. The Aeginetans, on the 
‘ other hand, while continuing to pay under force majeure, may 
never have ceased to protest against what they considered an 
infringement of their independence. If this be so, the clause in 
the Peace of Nicias, cited in A. T. L., is not a parallel to the 
provision affecting Áegina in the Thirty Years Peace, but repre- 
sents perhaps an attempt to remove an ambiguity in the meaning 
of the term “autonomy” which experience of the working of 
that provision had revealed. 

All this is certainly conjectural, but suffices to show that the 
epigraphical evidence for the theory in A. T. L. can be inter- 
preted in a way more compatible with the silence of Thucydides 
about the origin of the Aeginetan grievance. That silence surely 
implies that it did not arise from any new action taken by 
Athens just before the meeting of the Peloponnesian congress, 
and the quota-lists do not require us to believe that it did. 

One last word. Thucydides makes the Corinthians complain 
that the Spartans had wilfully closed their eyes to the insidious 
aggressions of Athens; “we know the path they take and their 
manner of proceeding against their neighbours by gradual steps ? 
(kar óAcyov—I, 69, 3). The point of this would have been lost 
if it had been true that all the aggressive acts of Athens, of which 
her enemies were then complaining, had been crowded into the 
few preceding months. 


? Cf. A. T. L., ITI, p. 304, n. 15, based on Thue., I, 35, 1; 40, 2. 
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The purpose of this paper is to discuss the name of C. Silius, 
one of the ordinary consuls of A. D. 13," and to touch upon the 
matter of suffects in the same year. L. Munatius Plancus, the 
other ordinary, does not enter the problem. The name of Silius 
appears in standard works‘! as “ C. Silius A. Caecina Largus ” 
or “C. Silius (P.f. or P.f.P.n.) Caecina Largus," and we 
have been unable to find any questioning of these forms ; but we 
should like to suggest the possibility that Silius should be known 
simply as * C. Silius” and that A. Caecina Largus was quite 
another person, a suffect of the same year. 

An examination of all the names in the first edition of the 
Prosopographia and in the volumes of the second edition that 
have appeared to date shows no example (if one discounts Silius) 
of a name composed of two complete names in juxtaposition 
(each with praenomen and nomen, with or without a second 
nomen, and with or without cognomen) earlier than the Flavian 
period, over fifty years later. We are aware that custom and 
law with respect to the formation of names had been undergoing 
changes: in the Augustan period it became fashionable to use 
cognomina as praenomina,? perhaps through the influence of 


* All dates here are of the Christian era unless * B. C." is added. 

* E.g., C.I.L., F (1863), pp. 475 (XIV, year 766), 629 (s. v. Silii); 
C.I.L., I°, 1 (1893), pp. 166 (year 766-13), 353 (s.v. Silii); P. von 
Rohden-H. Dessau, P.I. R.+, S507 (1898); Nagl, R.-E., Silius, no. 12 
(1927); E. Groag-A. Stein, P.J.R.? after C100 (1936); A. Degrassi, 
I.I., XIII, 1 (1947), p. 532, year 13-700; Documents Illustrating the 
Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius collected by Victor Ehrenberg and 
A. H. M. Jones (Oxford, 1949), p. 40, year 13. 

? The earliest examples are C. Marius Marcellus Octavius Publius 
Cluvius Rufus, suffect in 80 (P.I. R11, M231, R.-E., Marius, no. 46) ; 
L. Pompeius Vopiseus C. Arruntius Catellius Celer, suffect ca. 72 
(P.I. R2, P 501); C. Octavius Tidius Tossianus L. Iavolenus Priscus, 
suffeet after 83 and distinguished jurist— Pliny the Younger’s absent- 
minded lavolenus Priscus (P.T. R2, 040, R.-E., Octavius, no. 59); M. 
Larcius Magnus Pompeius Silo, suffect in 82 (P.I. R+, L58, R.-E., 
Larcius, no. 16); C. Antius A. Iulius Quadratus, consul in 94 (suffect) 
and 105 (ordinary) (A.-Z., Antius, no. 10, P.I. R.+, lulius 338, Epi- 
graphica, ITI, p. 24 and note 11). 

* E.g. Paullus Fabius Maximus and his brother, Africanus Fabius 
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Augustus’ use of “ Caesar ” as praenomen, and the first examples 
of nomina used as cognomina, without change of form, are 
found then.* It has been supposed that such names represent 
cases of adoption—the second nomen being the adoptee’s original 
one—, but the evidence is not sufficient for certainty. In any 
event the traditional way of forming the name after adoption 
seems to have been as follows: the adoptee took over his adoptive 
father’s three names, to which he added as a fourth his original 
nomen expanded into a form ending in -anus; e. g., C. Octavius 
Kamias (?) Thurinus, adopted by C. Iulius Caesar, became C. 
Tulius Caesar Octavianus (though apparently he himself avoided 
* Octavianus " as too plebeian); if the adoptive father had no 
cognomen, the adoptee retained his own, if he had one (e. g., 
T. Pomponius Atticus, adopted by his uncle Q. Caecilius, became 
Q. Caecilius Q. f. Pomponianus Atticus). If either adoptive 
father or adoptee, or both, had more than one cognomen (i.e. 
before the adoption), how many of these the adoptee ended up 
with, and their order in his final name, are questions not yet 
clearly answered and not a part of the present study. 

Though this traditional system lasted at least into the reign 
of Tiberius (Sejanus is an example), the case of Brutus—M. 
lunius Brutus, adopted by his uncle Q. Servilius Caepio, became 
Q. Caepio Brutus—indicates that changes had begun before the 
end of the Republie, and by Tiberius reign we find frequent 
examples of a new method of making names after adoption, 


particularly adoption by will (which Roby? says “appear to. 


be really appointment of heir with direction to bear testator’s 
name”). The adoptee writes his new father’s praenomen and 
nomen, then his own original nomen unchanged, and finally 
either his new father’s cognomen or his own original one. Thus 


Maximus, consuls in 11 and 10 B.C.; Iullus Antonius, cos. 10 B.C.; 
Cossus Cornelius Lentulus, cos. 1 B. C.; Sisenna Statilius Taurus, cos. in 
16; Mamereus Aemilius Scaurus, suffect under Tiberius. See Klebs, 
P.I. Ra, C 1124, and Groag, P. J. R.?, C 1380. 

* E.g. P. Sulpicius Quirinius (cos. 12 B.C.). Cf. Mommsen, Ges. 
Schr., IV (Berlin, 1906), p. 405; Groag, P.I. R2, F 121, note. 

5 See Ernst Fraenkel, R.-E.,, XVI, 2 (1935), col. 1662, 6 ff., s.v. 
Namenwesen. 

? Henry John Roby, Roman Private Law in the Times of Cicero and 
of the Antonines (Cambridge, 1902), I, p. 59, note 1. 
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we find M. Acilius Memmius Glabrio, C.J. L., VI, 81543 (prob- 
ably Tiberian, before A. D. 24: P. I. E.?, A 75), and C. Sallustius 
Passienus Crispus, cos. suff. in 27, cos. in 44, adoptive son of 
the historian's adoptive son,’ whose cognomina Glabrio and 
Crispus (Passienus is a nomen) appear to come from the adoptive 
fathers; and Sex. T'edius (or Teidius) Valerius Catullus, suffect 
in 31 (Groag, E.-E., Teidius, no. 3), and C. Petronius Pontius 
Nigrinus, cos. in 87 (P.I. R+, P 218), whose cognomina seem to 
be their original ones. Cf. also T. Rustius Nummus Gallus, 
suffect in 34 (Degrassi, J. I., XIII, 1, p. 218, note on 34, 46 f.). 

Polynomials became quite frequent and fairly complicated in 
the latter part of the first century and in the second century, 
but it seems clear that a person commonly used only part of his 
name for general purposes. lt has been held? that he might 
employ any combination he pleased of nomina and cognomina 
from among those to which he was entitled, being bound only 
to use the praenomen which went with the nomen he choose to 
use (“la loi de l'adhérence du praenomen au gentilicium ”). 
In these cases of polynomials through adoption, apparently the 
name acquired from the adopter came first, but scholars seem 
to doubt that this was an absolute rule.? 

It is true that the emperor Galba, who was consul first in 33 
and was adopted by his step-mother in her will, used two prae- 
nomina, but there is no case in which both his praenomina appear 
in the same reference, and Galba is the first person (again dis- 
counting Silius) for whom there is any evidence for the use of 
two praenomina (i.e. sometimes one, sometimes the other).!? 
Neither Clément Pallu de Lessert nor Degrassi mentions anyone 
earlier, and we have been unable to find any earlier examples 


"P.I. £2, P109; Otto Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungs- 
beamten? (Berlin, 1905), p. 26, note 1; Stein, E.-E., Sallustius, no. 11, 
col. 1955, 65 ff.; P.I. R.?, C 1887; I.I., XIII, 1, no. 24, p. 299, A. D. 27, 
with Degrassi's note, p. 300. 

8 A. Clément Pallu de Lessert, Soc. Nat. des Ant. de France, Cent. 
1804-1904, Recueil de Mémoires (Paris [19041), pp. 369-375, esp. pp. 
371 f., 373. 

? For treatment of names in the empire see also Mommsen on the 
younger Pliny, op. cit. (note 4), pp. 394-412 (from Hermes, IXI [1869], 
pp. 59-77) ; Fraenkel, loc. cit., cols. 1648-1670 (especially good for origins 
of names); A. Degrassi, Epigraphica, IIIT (1941), pp. 23-27. 

19 Qn Galba see Degrassi, op. cit., pp. 25 f. 
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elsewhere. C. Appius Iunius Silanus, consul of 28, seems to be 
an entirely different kind of case and unique in his period: 
Mommsen and others have conjectured that the Appius " came 
from his mother's family, the Claudii (#.-H#., Iunius, no. 155). 

Silius, who apparently was the son of P. Silius Nerva, consul 
of 20 B. C., the brother of P. Silius, consul suffect of 3, and of 
A. Lieinius Nerva Silianus, consul-of 7, and the father of C. 
Silius, consul designate of 47/48 and unfortunately connected 
with Messallina," is a man on whom we have a fair amount of 
information from historians and inscriptions (see note 1), and in 
all this evidence except the index to Book LVI of Dio and the 
inscribed fasti he is always referred to simply as “ C. Silius " or, 
once in the text of Dio, * tlie Silius" (without cognomen of any 
kind).? If his full name really was “C. Silius A. Caecina 
Largus," we do not know how he came by the name; if by testa- 
mentary adoption, we note that his name by birthright comes 
first, certainly not the common practice. 

Let us examine the four inscribed consular lists in which the 
year 18 has come down to us in whole or in part. They are the 
Fasti Consulares Capitolini (hereafter designated as Fast. Cap.), 
the Fasti Fratrum Arvalium, the Fásti Scribarum Quaestoriorum, 
and the Fasti Antiates Minores. It is with the last that we 
shall begin, since it is from this list that the full name (including 
the praenomen “ Aulus”) * C. Silius A. Caecina Largus" has 
been. derived. 

The “ Lesser Fasti from Antium ? (C. I. L., I°, p. 72,no. XVI; 
X, 6639; I.I., XIII, 1, pp. 303 £f., no. 26), extant for the years 
9-18, are on a marble tablet or slab (see Plate; cf. I. I., XIII, 1, 
Tab. XC) 40.5 cm. high and 27 em. wide,'? broken off at the 
bottom and at the upper left-hand corner. Found in June 1846, 


11 For these relatives, in order of mention, see P.I. AR, S512, 506, 
L 153, S 505; and R.-E., s. vv. Silius, nos. 21, 9, Licinius, no. 137, Silius, 
no. 4. 

12 The Chronographer of 354, the Fasti Hydatiani, and the Chronicon 
Paschale all have "Silanus" or “ Filanus" by mistake for “ Silius" 
(C. I. L., 1?, 1, p. 166; I.I., XTIT, 1, p. 532). 

18 These measurements are taken from Degrassi (Z. I., XIII, 1, p. 303). 
Our squeeze measures somewhat less because of the inevitable slight 
shrinkage. Measurements given below regarding letter size are from 
the squeeze and accurate with relation to one another, but doubtless a 
little short of the actual measurements. 
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Photograph of a squeeze of €. I. L., 18, p. 72, no. XVI = X, 6639 
= I. I., XIII, 1, pp. 303 f., no. 26: the Fasti Antiates Minores. 
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it is now in the lapidary gallery of the Vatican Museum (panel 
xxxvii no. 82). As the photograph shows, the general arrange- 
ment is that for each year the two ordinary consuls are inscribed 
on a single line and the suffect or suffects under them on a 
separate indented line (or lines, if needed, as for the last year). 
. Except for the year 18 (the last 4 lines) the month and day on 
which the suffects entered office are not given. The lines con- 
taining the ordinary consuls begin at very nearly the same dis- 
tance from the left edge of the stone (about 1.1cm. on our 
squeeze), and those for the suffects are all nearly precisely 
equidistant from the left edge (8 cm. from it on our squeeze). 
For the years 12, 15, 16, and 17, the letters SVF precede the 
names of the suffects, and it has been supposed that this was 
true also of the years 9, 10, and 18, whose beginnings are lost. 
For the year 9, this is just spatially possible with a little 
crowding (line 2), and we believe that the first part of the line - 
as preserved shows evidence of such crowding; and the year 18 
probably read SVF-K-FEB-, etc. (spatially suitable). But if 
SVF had preceded the suffects of 10 (line 4), where the name 
SER-LENTVLVS begins at precisely the indentation used for 
all the other lines containing suffects and where there is not 
the slightest crowding, the line would have had to begin even 
nearer the margin than the lines below it containing the ordinary 
consuls. The margin for the lines containing the ordinary 
consuls decreases a little for the last two years, but for the 
previous years 1.1cm. is the narrowest margin there is. The 
smallest space occupied by SVF -, measured up fo the left edge 
of the following letter, is 2.0 cm. on our squeeze. This would 
bring the beginning of line 4 to 0.9 cm. from the left margin. 
We should perhaps add that line 8 (A. D. 10), as completed 
* TP. Corn]elius Dolabell.,” fits perfectly the arrangement which 
we have noted. Line 1, in order to begin 1.1 em. from the edge 
of the stone and to be completed “[Q. Sulpicius-C]” from 
other fasti, must show very generous spacing between letters, 
but note the generous spacing in the rest of the line. Allow: 


Margin 1.1 to 1.2 em. 


Q. 1.1 (0.1em. more than the only Q we have, line 4, 
measuring to left side of next letter) 
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SV 1.8 (as in SVE, in line 7, measuring to right side 
of V) 

(V)L 0.9 (as in PROCVL, line 16, measuring from right 
side of V and allowing no space between L and 
following P) 

PI 1.2 (as in PAPIVS, line 2, from left side of second 
P to right side, but not right finial, of I) 

(I)C 1.0 (as in GERMANICVS, line 6, from right side 
of I to right side of C) 

(CI) 0.25 (as in CAECINA, line 9, from right side of 
second C to left side of I). 

IVS 9.10 (as in SILIVS, line 8, from left side of I to 
right side of S) 

(S).C 12 (as in PLANCVS-:C, line 8, from right side of 
S to right side of the C) 

10.15 to 10.25 cm. 


We measure 10.3 cm. to the right lower edge of the © (which 
is just visible on our squeeze) of “ Camerinus" (line 1). 

There are, to be sure, errors in this list. The suffect of 
A.D. 11, whom we know from the Fast. Cap., is omitted; 
* Libo," the cognomen of Scribonius, eos. of 16, is wrongly 
given to Vibius in the next line (the Fasti Ostienses are frag- 
mentary here but give “ Rufinus "— nomen not extant—as the 
cognomen of the first suffect of 16) ; “ Craecina " (sic) is written 
in the same year for “ Graecinus.” Nomina and cognomina are 
also omitted now and then, cognomina are in some cases abbre- 
viated, and in 5 of the 10 years the order of the consuls is 
reversed from that of the Fast. Cap. (3 times, A. D. 9-13) and 
the Fasti Ostienses (2 times, A. D. 14-18). But we believe that 
the indentation of the suffects persisted throughout the tablet 
and that the scribe’s error in line 4 was not a change in his plan 
of spacing but the omission of SVF before SER: LENTVLVS: 
Q-IVNIVS-BLAESVS (whom we know from other fasti to be 
suffects). It seems to us therefore that the natural interpre- 
tation of line 9 also is that A. Caecina Largus was a suffect 
and that the stone-cutter here, as in line 4, simply neglected 
to cut SVF first. Had * A. Caecina ” been part of Silius name, 
the scribe, we think, would have crowded the ordinary consuls’ 
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line, as he did in other lines where needed, instead of spreading 
it and would have abbreviated their cognomina to get the two 
complete names all in one line, in harmony with the rest of the 
arrangement. 

Only one fragment of the Fasti Scribarum Quaestoriorum is 
still extant in stone (it is of a later period than ours), but on 
the left side of the first fragment preserved in MS form we have 
the right end of the lines which contained the year 18 (the 
beginning of the next column with parts of the years 18 and 19 
occupies the right side of the fragment), and we can read 
-CO COS, for ...Plan]CO COS (the consuls are in the ablative 
throughout this list). Silius apparently preceded Plancus here, 
and C. I. D. (VI, 82270; I?, p. 74, no. XVII) and Z.I. (XIII, 1, 
p. 306, no. 27) supply [C. Silio Largo, L. Munatio Plan]CO COS. 
We should like to point out that, even if it could be determined 
that spatially something more than “ C. Silio" is needed, his 
filiation could have taken the place of the cognomen (see the 
filiation for Silanus, cos. of 19, in the same list). So this list 
offers no evidence for the name of Silius. 

The Fasti of the Arval Brethren (C.J. L., I”, pp. 70 £.; I.I., 
AIII, 1, pp. 296-301, no. 24) have the fragments of only two 
words from A.D. 18 (a.u.c. 766): ...]COS in one line and 
...]CVS or GVS in the line below (C.I.L. reads CVS, but 
both C.I.L. and I.I. take them to refer to the cognomen of 
some suffect. Unfortunately we ourselves do not have squeezes 
of the pertinent fragments, but judging from the drawings 
and photograph in J. I. and relying on Degrassi’s opinion of the 
reading, we would suggest [SVF-A-CAECINA-LAR]GVS as 
a spatially satisfactory and the most logical restoration of the 
line. On the order of the names of the ordinary consuls here 
we have no opinion. But we feel this list to be a small bit of 
evidence which favors the belief that “ A. Caecina Largus ” is a 
suffect’s name and not part of Silius’; although not impossible, 
it would appear too much of a coincidence to find in the same 
year both “C. Silius A. Caecina Largus” and an otherwise 
unknown suffect whose cognomen also ended in GVS. 

The Fast. Cap. end with the year A. D. 13 (C. I. L., I?, p. 29, 
a. u. c. 766; I. I., XIII, 1, pp. 62 £.). They read for that year: 
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IMP:-CAESAR-DIVI-F- AVGVSTVS-PONT-MAX-TR-POT-XXXV 


TI- CAESAR AVGVSTI- F-DIVI-N-TR.POT-XIIIH 
C-SILIVS-P-F- P N -L-MVNATIVS-L-F-L-N 
| (erasure) | | PLANCVS 


LVDI, etc. 


C. I. L. gives the letters C and E of the name “ Caecina ” in the 
erasure, but Degrassi reports that he could see no certain trace 
of these letters. Degrassi (Z. I., XIII, 1, pp. 68 and 141, year 
13) eoneurs with Henzen (who first suggested it) in thinking 
that the erasure contained the words * Caecina Largus? (prob- 
ably without the “A.” for “ Aulus”), and he states (pp. 142, 
col. 1, and 296 fin.) that the seribe omitted the suffect for the 
year because of lack of room, since (p. 20, col. 1 fin.) the ludi 
notice for 17 B. C. was already in place when the consuls of 
A. D. 18 were cut. In proposing that the erasure had contained 
CAECINA LARGVS, Henzen implied (C. I. D., I*, p. 450 fin. ; 
I?, p. 39 fin.) that the name had been deleted because of Silius? 
damnatio in A.D. 24, but Mommsen pointed out that this 
explanation was not satisfactory since the better-known name 
* Silius ” was not erased. Mommsen’s explanation (he accepted 
CAECINA LARGVS as the words erased) was that Silius either 
had no right to bear the name “ Caecina Largus? or later lost 
the right: this could be due to the damnatio memoriae of the 
person from whom he eame by the name, or more probably 
because Silius, for whatever reason he had combined the name 
* A. Caecina Largus ? with his own, found that the combination 
was untenable under current law, and so it was removed by 
official order from the Fast. Cap., where it had come from some 
popular list (C. I. L., I, both edd., ad loc.; Ges. Schr., IV, pp. 
405 f.). Although no objection to the explanation can be made 
if one accepts the premise that only Caecina Largus was written 
here (and erased), it is pure conjecture and not deduction from 
evidence. 

Again we have no squeeze, and the photographs available (e. g. 
Tab. XLII, no. xlvii, of Z.I., XIII, 1) are not completely 
helpful, but several things may be noted. First, the erasure 
covers a space much larger than that needed for “ Caecina 
Largus ” and begins immediately under the “ C.” of “ C. Silius," 
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suggesting an arrangement different from that of any of the 
preceding years. Then, Silius! name and filiation show unusual 
and unnecessary spreading: why so, if there was still more of 
the name to be added and space was cramped already by the 
ludi notice below? Finally, the line to the left of PLANCVS, 
which can be there only to separate what has gone before, is 
unique in this list and suggests to us that what preceded was 
not simply Silius’ cognomen but something quite different from 
the arrangement for the previous years. The very fact that the 
notice of the lud? was already in place would make it necessary 
to abandon the arrangement for recording suffects used for the 
preceding (Christian) years, and it seems possible to us that 
an attempt may have been made to squeeze the name of the 
suffect (or suffects?) into the only space remaining, i. e. under 
Silius name. Whether the erasure came because this proved 
inadequate for the purpose or because the suffect suffered 
damnatio memoriae, or whether something quite different (such 
as a date or heading for the ludi entry) was written and had to 
be erased, there is no way of knowing. If it is true that there 
are no sure traces of particular letters in the erasure, it seems 
fruitless to speculate further on what was there and why it was 
erased. Our purpose is merely to show on what meager grounds 
it is stated that the Fast. Cap. give Silius name as “ ©. Silius 
P. f£. P. n./[Caecina Largus]. In our opinion the list offers 
no evidence that there was more here than “ C. Silius P. £. P. n." 

We now come to Dio Cassius. Although only Ys ZXOuos or 
ó XOuos appears in the text of Books LVI and LXI (the latter 
in epitomized form), the “index ” 14 to the former has T. X0uos 
T. vi. Kauxiva Adpwos, 1. e. “ C. Silius C. f. Caecina Larius.” The 
errors in filiation and in the spelling of the cognomen find 
parallels in other examples from Dio's indices, though they have 
comparatively few major errors. One or two cognomina found 
only in Dio have not been universally accepted or thoroughly 
explained: for example, Sovprios for L. Calpurnius Piso, cos. 
15 B.C., and “ApBaros for M. Valerius Messalla Appianus, cos. 12 
B. C. (cf. Degrassi, Z. I., XII, 1, pp. 276, 139, for 15 and 12 
B.C.). For A.D. 4 the Dio index reads Xé£ros Aluidtos K. vi. 


1 The listing of the years’ consuls at the beginning of each book, 
preserved in at least one of the MSS. 
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Káros for Sex. Aelius Catus; for 7, K. KatAtos MéreAAos Kpyrixés 
for Q. Caecilius Metellus Creticus Silanus; and for 17, T. Ka- 
K(Atos T. vi. Nérws 3) ‘Potdos for C. Caelius Rufus. This last has 
been variously explained: perhaps a Caecilius was adopted by a 
Caelius, or an original error (f Caecilius" for “ Caelius ") 
may have led to the addition of a cognomen (* Nepos ") promi- 
nent among the Caecilii Metelli (see P.I. E.?, C 141). 

The Dio index then is the only positive evidence that Silius 
bore also the names “ Caecina Largus," and we cannot regard 
our case for two men, a consul and a suffect, as proved or 
provable since it must postulate an error in Dio's index. Errors, 
however, do exist there, and it is fair to say that to Dio in the 
early third century a name like * C. Silius (A.) Caecina Largus ” 
would have seemed perfectly normal; if he used a list like the 
“Lesser Fasti from Antium? which neglected the SVF, he 
could easily have made the supposed mistake through too hasty 
an examination. For us it is easier to accept an error on Dio’s 
part than to accept * C. Silius A. Caecina Largus" as a correct 
name in A.D. 13. All the evidence except Dio’s seems to weigh 
against it. 

Degrassi!5 has suggested Favonius (Dessau, 9483; P.I. R2, 
F 121) and M. Lollius (E.-E., Lollius, no. 12) as suffects for 
A.D. 13. Both these men were consulars and belong to the 
Augusto-Tiberian period, but we have no evidence for the date 
of their suffectures. Degrassi believes that 13 is the most likely 
year (the Arval Brethren Fasti show that one or more suffects 
held office that year; see above, p. 289, and J. I., XIII, 1, p. 297, 
no. 24). So to his two possible suffects for the year we add A. 
Caecina Largus: Although there is no known A. Caecina Largus 
with whom our man ean be identified, * Aulus? is found 
commonly as & praenomen for the Caecinae (cf. the consul of 
1 B. C.), and other Caecinae Largi are known from the Empire 
(E.-E., Caecina, nos. 16-20; P. I. R2, C 100-102). 
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15 Epigraphica, VIII (1946, publ. 1948), pp. 34-36. 


THE PARADOX OF THE OEDIPUS. 


Swellfoot the Tyrant, as Shelley entitled his version of this 
great play, is deservedly the most famous, though it is not the 
most overpraised, of Greek tragedies. Written during the ma- 
turity of Sophocles’ powers, it remains, after twenty-five cen- 
turies of attrition and admiration, the most self-contained, the 
most complete, and the most adept of ancient plays. For many 
reasons none of these superlatives is misapplied; but there is a 
further reason for praise which appears to have escaped the 
attention of most critics.* 

The internal, or psychological, structure of the Oedipus, it is 
to be maintained here, is built upon a paradox, which one may 
suppose represents, at least partially, Sophocles’ view of life 
during the disillusioning and harassing first years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. For the poet, if he is indeed to see life steadily 
and see it whole, cannot hope to do so without an adjustment of 
vision. In this play the blind see; and when a man really sees 
with his eyes, he must summon the will to blind himself in his 
physical part, for the vision he would otherwise behold is too 
terrible for sight. Not only this: physical sight is equated with 
knowledge and light and truth, darkness with their opposites. 
The paradox is abruptly emphasized when light gives place to 
night: the protagonist puts out his eyes when he has finally been 
forced to see.” 


1 Though not that of E. H. Olmsted (A. J.P., LXIX, p. 57), to whose 
criticism this study owes a great deal. She must not, however, be held 
responsible for its conclusions. 

Most of the modern literature on Sophocles is highly controversial 
(an exception is the admirably straightforward work of F, Allègre, 
Sophocle [Annales de l'université de Lyon, 1905]), and some of it unre- 
warding as well (the nadir appears to have been reached in T. von 
Wilamowitz Die dramatische Technik d. Soph. (19171; and things have 
greatly improved sinee then). 

2 If it be objected that this makes the play too subtle to follow upon 
the stage, one may reply that this seems to have been its actual fate at 
the first presentation; for Philocles ó aiexpós (see Ar., Vesp., 402, 
Thesm., 108) won the first prize. Perhaps also the vigor of the first 
scene (if the plague was contemporaneously raging) and the horror of 
the last (when even the sympathetie ehorus cannot bear to look at the 
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This paradox of disillusionment is constantly brought to our 
attention throughout the play, as will be seen from even a brief 
analysis of it.? 

Aristotle (Poet., 1458 b) justly remarks: det yàp kei dvev ro 
ópày otra cuveordvar roy piOov Gore Tov axovovra ra mpóyparo, "ywó- 
peva Kat ppirrey kal édeeiy êk vàv avpulawóvrov: črep àv wador vts 
axovov Tov rod Olimov podov. rò 06 Sa THs GWews rovro wapacKevd lew 
&rexvórepov Kat yopyylas Oeópevóv éorw. The reference to the 
Oedipus is inevitable; and we may note that Aristotle offers no 
apology for the dramatist’s introduction of the blinded hero 
upon the stage, even though the Chorus in the play cannot bear 
to look at their former king (1308). ror it is the fearful fact, 
and not the mere ocular testimony, which produces the tragic 
effect. It is not unlikely that this seemed so obvious to Aristotle 
that, as often, he allowed his readers to make their own in- 
ferences and did not trouble to explain. 

But did Sophocles hold such an opinion? He was a playwright 
and thus occupied with visual matters: he is credited, indeed, 
with the introduction of scene-painting.* He knew that tragic 
ideas are intensified by tragic sights, as when he exhibited the 
dead body of Eurydice in the Antigone. In the Oedipus, it will 


protagonist) may have contributed to a lack of acceptance. Jebb (ed. 
O. T., p. xxxi) supposes that Philocies’ play was very good: even this 
may not be so, though to accept Aristophanes as a literary critic of 
infallible discretion is not bargained for here. (G. H. Macurdy, C. P., 
XXXVII [1942], pp. 307-310, finds the reason for Sophocles’ defeat in a 
political interpretation of 873 f.) 

*'There is omitted, for the moment, a consideration of Sophocles’ 
attitude toward conventional religion. In the opinion of the present 
writer he was, during the period in which he composed this play, passing 
through an antireligious phase. Observe that in the O. T. there is a 
complete suppression of the reason why Laius, and consequently his son, 
was doomed. The facts, to be sure, were familiar to an Athenian 
audience from such plays as Aeschylus’ Laios, which contained the 
eurse of Pelops (ef. Bowra, Sophoclean Tragedy, p. 162). Kierkegaard's 
famous remark (Hither/Or, Y, p. 112 of the English trans.) is to the 
point: “... in Greece the wrath of the gods had no ethical character, 
but only esthetie ambiguity." 

+T. B. L. Webster (Introduction to Sophocles, p. 9) might perhaps 
have strengthened his argument about the friendship of Sophocles and 
Polygnotus by indicating that our poet may well have made this great 
innovation in stage technique under the influence of such an artistic 
relationship. 
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be found, he uses every device in his power, the cumulative effect 
of which is nothing less than overwhelming. 

In the Prologue Oedipus (80-81) prays to Apollo that Creon's 
news may be bright (Aajmpós) as his countenance. The Chorus, 
upon entering, implores Athena, Artemis, and Apollo to shine 
forth (xpopdvyre 163; cf. 474).  Ilaiàv Aápme (186) and àA«á 
(189) has a bright face. (198-200 are not considered, for their 
meaning is doubtful) 203-215 are full of light, culminating in 
lines which may be restored with Arndt: pàéyovr dyAadm <Saig> 
wevKy. 

When the first episode is well under way, we are introduced to 
Teiresias, who is blind (302, 348, 871, 874 f., 389), but can see 
the truth (824; cf. 299 ff, 284 ff. where Teiresias is said to 
“see” just as Apollo does, 369, 436, 461, 563: this theme is 
later to be masterfully developed at 747). But through the 
ignorance of his interlocutor he is taunted with falsehood and 
dissembling * (890 ff., 403). Even the Chorus is deceived on 
this point (499 ff.) and so is Creon (526). Oedipus, on the 
other hand, has, to all appearance, eyes; but they are meta- 
phorically blind (337-8, 413) * and will become physically so 
(419, 454). He speaks ironically of himself as ignorant (897); 
and that is what he really is (415 1.; cf. 545, 550). Blindness 
is night (374, 419). Apollo’s truth has flashed forth (478-5). 
The Chorus is ignorant and blind (486-8). Only the gods know, 
man is ignorant (498 ff.); one man, to be sure, may be wiser 
than another, yet there is no guarantee for the wisdom of a 
professional seer. Yet, strangely enough, Oedipus, in the chorus’ 
opinion, is the exception to this limitation: he has been found 
wise by the pragmatic test (509-10) and Teiresias is compared 
unfavorably with him. Such are the scrupulous devices of the 
fierce Sophoclean irony (“il met une conscience rare 4 préparer 
les dessous de son sujet,” as Allégre remarks). 

In the second episode eyes and mind are equated (528). Creon 
is false and ignorant (548, 552); but yet maintains a certain 
wisdom in his ignorance (569). Oedipus? lack of knowledge is 


5 And Oedipus (388-9) declares that Teiresias can only see when it is 
to his financial advantage io do so. 

? Ancient criticism (see Jebb's note) already recognized the ambiguity 
of 337-8, but not that of the first part of 928. 
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again emphasized (677; cf. 745) at Creon's exit, Jocasta’s 
speech to promote intellectual enlightenment ends with the words 


T ` x / 

Oy yap ay Beds 

/ 3 ~ t / » S - 
Xpelay épevvü padiws avros ave. 


The light thrown on the situation quickly brings about the first 
crisis, awakening in Oedipus 


yoxns wAdvypa kávaktvgots dpevoy (727). 


Light has indeed been thrown on darkness (754) ; and it is clear 
that the blind can see (747). The slave who alone saw the truth 
no longer wishes to see it (759, 762; cf. 118 f.). It was Apollo 
who revealed the truth (790); but Oedipus is no longer in his 
right mind (915 f.), the confusion of which is well illustrated by 
his conjecture (969-70) as to the way in which he may have 
been responsible for Polybus’ death. 

And now we come to the great «iki kpárwrov (5v speech, in 
which it is not impossible that Sophocles may have embodied 
some measure of his own feeling about contemporary life, making 
ihe words fall with perfect naturalness from the lips of this 


pitiful woman, destined for a speedy and a fearful doom.” For ` 


our purposes, after noting that zpévora is never cad»js (978, which 
by now has become & favorite word), we must briefly reflect 
upon 981-3: 

a0ÀXot yap hòn Kay óvelpaow Bporay 

pnrpt Eovevvacbyoay: GAG tad? Oro 

wap’ obdty éort paata Tov Biov dépe:. 


In plain, prefreudian terms, incest is a dream in darkness (cf. 
Plato, Rep., 571 C-D): in the light of day, he who would be 
happy must ignore such dreadful manifestations. Ignorance 
and blindness, it may be inferred, are better, at least to-Jocasta’s 
way of feeling. 

We must note that it is from this frank, but misguided, dis- 
cussion of intimate topics before a total stranger that the second 


"Yt is impossible to overpraise Sophocles’ care and skill in the 
treatment of Jocasta. She is the second of his great portraits of 
unfortunate women, of which Tecmessa was the first and Deianeira the 
last and greatest. Oedipus is, to be sure, the very opposite of Jocasta: 
he could not endure to live “at random ”; in the words of Plato, Gorg., 
503 C: ob« elk . . . GAN dwoBdérwry mpós Tt. 


A 
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revelation (989 ff.) springs. We discover, through the Corin- 
thian's agency, that Oedipus is ignorant of the true purport of 
his actions (1008). It is his sincere desire to throw light on 
unknown matters (1059, 1065; cf. 1085); but Jocasta by this 
time knows only too well that continued ignorance is the only 
way to preserve her son and husband’s well-being (1068) and 
rushes off to her death. 

The wretched herdsman, who next reluctantly appears, also 
implies that knowledge is a dangerous instrument (1151); and 
Light, when it comes, shines but once on the protagonist, only 
to be extinguished (1183), for Oedipus has indeed been revealed 
(1184) as he is. He looks at the Light for the first and last. 
time, knowing that it will blind him.® 

In the astonishing stasimon that follows, man is defined in 
Pindarie terms which suggest a shadow:? that is, something 
between light and darkness. The Chorus wishes it had never 
seen Oedipus (1217; cf. 1803) since Time, the all-seeing, has 
found him out (1213). The lyric terminates with a highly 
poetical, but somewhat cryptic phrase (cf. 870 and Jocasta’s use 
of é6¢Garpdy in 987) : 

dvervevod T èk aéÜey 
kai karekoíumoa TOÙPÒV Spypa. 

The Messenger remarks that what is being brought to light, 
as well as that which is yet concealed, is evil (1227). Sight of 
evil is the most painful thing (1238; cf. 1265, 1271 ff., 1295, 
1297). Those who have had wrong knowledge (in this case 
partly sexual: cf. the ambiguity of 337-8) must live in darkness. 

At Oedipus’ appearance the Chorus, though it is unable to 
look, yet wishes to learn and inspect (1303-5). Darkness is 
horror (1318 ff.). Oedipus finally calls himself blind (1323). 
Though in darkness he now has knowledge (1325-6). Why 
should a man see when there is nothing pleasant to see (1334-5) ? 
Oedipus’ intellect is pitied (1347), for it is as much the cause of 


$ Cf. the interesting remarks in L. W. Lyde’s Contexts in Pindar, 
p. 14. 

°The metaphor may be thought to be more Jebb’s than Sophocles’; 
and perhaps one is wrong to allow pydéy ocas to suggest the 8th 
Pythian and Aja», 125 f.; but if one compares Ajax 1275 and 1257 with 
this passage, one may comprehend the reason for Jebb's translation 
and the present interpretation. 
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his wretehedness as is his evil fate (that is, he wanted to know 
too much 1°}. The chorus wishes it had never known him (cf. 
1917, 1308 above). Death, it thinks (1368), is preferable to 
blindness. 

But sight is worse, Oedipus declares (1371 ff.): how can a 
man bear to look upon the unendurable: father, mother, wretched 
children, innocent fellow-citizens, all cruelly wronged? How can 
a man, with knowledge of his pollution upon him, endure to 
see (1385)? Yes, ignorance is indeed bliss (1389-90). The 
best thing is to conceal the polluted man where he will never 
again be seen (1411-12). The Sun, Creon remarks, must not 
look upon such a sight, nor should the light of day (1425 ff.). 
We must acquire knowledge rightly and not act with unseemly 
precipitation (1443, 1445; cf. 1518). 

At the exodus the insistence of the Chorus on visual terms is 
perhaps not important, for many, like van Herwerden, Bruhn, 
Ritter, and Pearson, believe 1524-30 to be an interpolation. 

This, then, one may believe, is the paradox of the Oedipus: 
the blind see, yet those gifted with physical sight are, as it were, 
metaphysically blind. Its chief theme seems to be: the condi- 
tions of life being what they are, who knows whether to see is 
not in reality to be blind? 

If such is the case, it is not surprising that the play was 
beyond the comprehension of the Athens of the poet’s day, or of 
any audience of any day. Sophocles, the craftsman of intricate 
and subtle language, has written very carefully indeed, as an ex- 
amination of the vocabulary shows.!* The stages of revelation are 


1° The scholiast does not agree: deldare rijs cuvdoews Éveka .. . Xaderdy 
yap auveTo ávÜpomy rà rowaira ocuverexOnrvar. But this does not seem 
to fit the context here, nor does it agree with 1367. Plutarch, Mor., 
522 B-C, somewhat naively ascribes all of Oedipus’ troubles to his 
curiosity, showing, at least, that this was an ancient interpretation. 

11A study of the vocabulary of revelation yields some interest- 
ing results; palve and its compounds are used some 36 times; that is, 
in one out of every 40 lines. Other words of the same or related mean- 
ing, such as dexvivar, 89XoU», unvúew, onualver, and the like, swell the 
total to 58: one out of every 25 lines in the play. Similar collections, 
perhaps even larger, might be made for words of knowledge and ignor- 
ance; seeing, light, and darkness; truth and falsehood. The vocabulary 
of the play is compact and relatively small: every line tells, and every 
other line contains an important word. The obvious fact that similar 
collections could be made from the Philoctetes is not unimportant and 
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dexterously balanced, as has often been noted. The protagonist 
is at first revealed as an admirable man, happy, rich, powerful, 
a good king, devoted to his subjects and his family. His tragic 
flaw, if such a phrase be applicable, is symbolized, if the word is 
not too weak, by the precipitous haste with which he jumps to 
conclusions about the motivation of other people (656-7): 
Teiresias, Creon, Jocasta, all the named characters in the play, 
are one after another rejected without adequate cause. The 
rash speed with which he curses himself at the beginning of the 
play is paralleled by his hasty self-blinding at the end.** His 
quickness to suspect and to condemn others is contrasted with a 
painful slowness to grasp the appalling facts about his own 
situation. 

* Oedipe,” says Allégre, “est un étre impulsif qui fait tout 
avec passion, mais qui ne sait jamais ce qu'il fait." !? In an 
ominous moment, he dubs himself the child of Fortune: it is a 
belated recognition of his talents, though not of his limitations, 
as a scion of Chance, of which neither bad nor good may be 
rationally predicated. His emotional nature is by no means com- 
mensurate with the vigor of his intellect or the headstrong ruth- 
lessness of his self-assurance. Finally, having discarded all ex- 
ternal cooperation, he stands alone, but in total darkness. In a 
literally blinding flash the truth is revealed. As Sophocles seems 
to have believed, it was the beginning of his career as a hero, 


indicates, one may believe, that the problem there was somewhat similar 
to the one confronting the dramatist here. 

12 This (pace Allègre, p. 329) is one of the reasons why Sophocles 
did not adopt Euripides’ expedient of having Laius' old servants put 
out Oedipus' eyes. 

13 P, 362; cf. pp. 879f.: “Si maintenant Yon recherche par quel 
moyens de détail Sophocle a réussi à suspendre si longtemps la révéla- 
tion fatale, on verra qu'il n'en a pas employé d'autre que celui dont la 
fatalité elle-même se sert pour aveugler ses victimes et les perdre." 

14 See O.C., 74. A hero is technically a man above merely human 
actions: his motivation and aspirations are directed by a supranormal 
impulse, as illustrated by the O.C. throughout. But here, as Allégre 
admirably puts it (p. 367): “Tout y arrive de ce que les dieux ont 
résolu et rien n'y arrive de ce que les hommes veulent; tous sont au 
móme degré frappés d’aveuglement, comme si l'air fatal au milieu 
duquel ils se meuvent les pénétrait de son poison.” (We shall have to 
except Creon: see the next note.) 
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but the end of his happiness on earth. He joins Teiresias in 
endless night; and like the seer, he has begun to see.'® 


W. C. HELMBOLD. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


Ilepwkókkaaa—ARISTOPHANES, KNIGHTS, 697. 


‘About the middle of the Knights of Aristophanes, in a quick 
exchange of abuse between Cleon and the Sausage-Seller, the 
latter jeers (696-7): 


- £ ? 
gov åmedais, éyeAaoa WodoKoprias 
+ / 7 
drremvdapioa, uóÜova, MEPLEKÓKKAOA. 


The last word here represents Dindori’s emendation—substanti- 
ated by Photius (s.v.) and universally adopted by editors—for 
the wepiexdxxavoa OF sreptexdxxvoa of the manuscripts. 

The verb cepiekókkaoa is a hapax legomenon. It is not glossed 
in Hesychius, Suidas, or the Etymologicum Magnum—nor, 
indeed, is its hypothetical original, *xoxxd£w. The compilers of 
modern lexicons, In common with practically all editors, while 


keeping the reading wepwekókkaco, translate as if the root word 


were kokkoto, “utter the sound ‘ euckoo ^," or “ crow,” as a cock. 


The new Liddell-Seott-Jones dictionary, for instance, renders 
cepucokKá£o as “cry cuckoo all around.” Samples of the trans- 
lations of the passage by various editors are as follows: 


15 Many new facets of Sophocles’ subtle mind are revealed by each 
fresh perusal of the play from the point of view outlined here, such 
as the significance in the parodos of the apostrophe, dufpore Papa (158). 
Cf. Bultmann, Philol, XCVII, p. 12: “Der Gegensatz von Licht und 
Finsternis ist . . . im Griechentum kein ethischer Dualismus . . . Der 
Gegensatz von Licht und Dunkel ist . .. vielmehr der von Heil und 
Unheil.” 

One of the most interesting of the phenomena brought to light (as 
against Wilamowitz, Hermes, XXXIV [1899], pp. 61 ff.) is the relevance 
of the character of Creon, the neutral figure standing apart from the 
plot, neither seeing nor blind, neither active nor passive, not good nor 
yet evil. Creon alone is given no development within the play, and Creon 
alone has not been blinded by knowledge when the play is over, But 
the Sophocles who had already written the Antigone had a worse fate 
in store for him. 
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“I like your threats; I’m wonderfully tickled To hear you 
fume; I skip and cuckoo around you” (Rogers, Loeb); * Oh! 
How he diverts me with his threats! His bluster makes me 
laugh! And I dance the mothon for joy, and sing at the top of 
my voice, cuckoo” (Black and Gold; also Oates and O'Neill); 
* Your threats and bounce I laugh at, dance on you The double- 
shuffle—cock-a-doodle-doo!” (Way); “ Je danse un mothon! Je 
crie tout à Pentour 'eocorico?^!"? (Van Daele); “It makes me 
laugh, it amuses one to see him Bluster and storm! I whistle 
and snap my fingers” (Frere); “I dance a horn-pipe, and cry 
cock-a-doodle-do over him” (Merry); “Suave mihi est audire 
tuas minas; rideo fumos tuae jactantiae, saltito mothonem, 
alta voce canto” (Dindorf); “Mich vergniigt dein Drohn, 
dein Holtergepolter macht mir Spass, Wie ein Bócklein muss 
ich springen, krah’n wie ein Hahn dazu!” (Droysen); “TI like 
your threats, laugh at your empty bluster, dance a fling, and ery 
cuckoo all round” (Hickie) ; “ Dolce mè il suon di tue minaccie, 
e rido De tuoi gran vanti al fumo, or salta, ch'io Quasi 
cuculo canto” (di Bagnolo); “The threats I like; the smoky 
brags I laugh at; The scamp I kick away, and cuckoo at him!” 
(Walsh); “ Recht hiibsch geflucht, dein Drohen macht mir 
Spass, Ich tanz’ und spring’ und schnalze vor Vergnügen!" 
(Seeger) ; * J'aime tes menaces, je ris de ta jactance, je te fais 
la nique, et je me moque de toi” (Artaud), with note: “ Lit- 
téralement, ‘Je danse le mothon (danse obscène), et j’imite le 
chant du coq’”; “I admire These threats, and ridicule thy 
vaporing; I leap, and sing aloud with cuckoo’s note? ( Wheel- 
wright) ; “ Mir behagt die Drohung, lachend hör ich den Prah- 
lerwind, Ab tramp? ich den Plumptanz, and umher kukuk ich 
eins!” (Voss).* 


+The editions cited in this paragraph are: Aristophanes, with the 
English Translation of Benjamin Bickley Rogers, Loeb ed. (London, 
Heinemann; New York, Putnam, 1927), I, p. 191; Anon., Aristophanes, 
The Eleven Comedies, Black and Gold ed. (New York, Liveright, 1930), 
I, p. 42; Whitney J. Oates and Eugene O'Neill, Jr., The Complete Greek 
Drama (New York, Random House, 1938), II, p. 505; Arthur S. Way, 
Aristophanes in English Verse (London, Macmillan, 1927), I, p. 84; 
Aristophane—Les Acharniens, Les Cavaliers, Les Nuées, traduit par 
Hilaire Van Daele (Paris, Belles Lettres, 1928), p. 110; The Acharnians 
and Three Other Plays of Aristophanes, translated by J. Hookham Frere 
(London, Dent; New York, Dutton, 1911), p. 104; W. W. Merry, Aris- 
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In the interpretation of the word in question, it seems to me 
that too little attention has been given to the testimony of the 
early commentators on the passage— Photius and the scholiast. 
The former's gloss on zepiexdxxaoa 18: “ mepteyéAaca. Kai karopxm- 
adpny (S1C»* "Apurroóávgs." The latter's comment is: “ weprexox- 
Kvoa <Sic>* meptexopddxica. Cor, 0€ eldos dpyjoews.” The rest of 
his statement is to the effect that the word here implies derision. 

If these comments, deriving in all probability from ancient 
sources, are to be trusted (and I see no reason for doubting their 
credibility, especially in view of the fact that Dindorf based his 
emendation on the authority of Photius), then wepiexdxxaca would 
seem to mean here, as Rogers and Voss perceived, “I have 
euckooed around you”—i.e., “J have derided you by dancing 
the cuckoo around you.” “ Dancing the cuckoo,” although meta- 
phorical in this passage, would refer to an imitation of both the 
movements and the cry of the bird. Whether a distinction in 
meaning between *xokká(o and xokkóto is to be inferred, the 
latter referring to the cry alone, we do not know; but the text 
of the scholion would argue against this supposition. 

The remainder of the line contains mention of another dance— 
the mothon. This was a lewd dance, performed often by sailors 
or by intoxicated persons.? It was characterized by writhing or 
wriggling, and apparently also by a striking of the buttocks with 
the soles of the feet or with the flat hand (Schol. Aristoph. 
Knights, 697 and 796). It seems thus to have been similar to 


tophanes, The Knights? (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1902), Part II, p. 45; 
Wm. Dindorf, Aristophanis Comoediae (Paris, Didot, 1899), p. 53; J. G. 
Droysen, Des Aristophanes Werke? (Leipzig, Von Veit, 1869), I, p. 129; 
Wm. J. Hickie, The Comedies of Aristophanes (London, Bohn, 1853), I, 
p. 83; Coriolano di Bagnolo, Comedie di Aristofane (Torino, Marzorati, 
1850), I, p. 146 and notes, p. 199; Benjamin D. Walsh, Aristophanes— 
The Acharnians, Knights, and Clouds (London, Bohn, 1848), p. 198; 
Ludwig Seeger, Aristophanes (Frankfurt a. M., Rütten, 1845), I, p. 305; 
M. Artaud, Comédies d'Aristophane? (Paris, Lefèvre, 1841), p. 77; C. A. 
Wheelwright, The Comedies of Aristophanes (Oxford and London, Tal- 
boys, 1837), I, pp. 323-4; J. H. Voss, Aristofanes (Braunschweig, 
Vieweg, 1821), I, p. 142. 

? Photius, s. v. mothon; Suidas, s. v. mothon; Hesychius, s. v. mothon; 
Pollux, IV, 101; Schol. Aristoph. Plut., 979; Townley Schol. on Iliad, 
XXII, 391; Et. Mag., 589, 57; cf. Lillian B. Lawler, “The Dance of 
the Ancient Mariners," T. A. P. A, LXXV (1944), pp. 31-33. 
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the figure called fafaxvy(£av? Such striking of the buttocks was 
a motif common in the kordaz, the distinctive dance of Old 
Comedy.* The verb dwrorvéapifew, used with mothon in our line, 
is interpreted by the lexicographers (Et. Mag., 696, 3; Scliol. 
Aristoph. Knights, 697) as denoting “leap, spring"; and its 
later form, wvyapifew, is taken as indicating an association with 
cvy) (Et. Mag., 696, 3). Antyllus (ap. Oribas., VI, 31, 1) says 
that the kicking of the buttocks was done sometimes with both 
feet together, sometimes with the feet alternating. Photius (s. v. 
mothon) definitely says the mothon is kop8akó99s—characteristie 
of the kordaz. 

In the line in question, both the mothon and the suggested 
cuckoo dance are referred to metaphorically. Nevertheless, 
since the mothon is authenticated as a real dance of classical 
antiquity, associated with the kordas, and since the scholiast on 
the line glosses MEpPLEKÖKKUTG as TEPLEKOPOGKLOO,, it would certainly 
be logical to infer that a cuckoo dance or figure existed, and 
that it was to be found in connection with the kordas. It is well 
established that bird figures and motifs were common in the 
Greek dance, and were of high antiquity ; ° and the very existence 
of such comedies as the Birds of Magnes and of Aristophanes is 
à priori evidence that such figures and motifs were actually used 
in the choral evolutions of Old Comedy.® In Aristophanes’ play, 
the cuckoo is mentioned only casually (504-7), as “king of 
Egypt and of all Phoenicia.” However, it is entirely possible 
that one member of the chorus in the play was actually costumed 
as a cuckoo. 

The nature of a mimetie cuckoo dance would not be hard to 
determine. The European cuckoo, Cuculus canorus, is a fairly 
large bird, with distinctive habits, and the Greeks had observed 
it with interest since their primitive days. To them, as to the 
inhabitants of mediaeval England, it was the herald of spring. 


? Hesychius, s.v.; Schol. Aristoph. Knights, 796; ef. also Hesychius, 
8. v. AASTAL wpds wey7y. 

t Heinz Schnabel, Kordaz (Munich, Beck, 1910), pp. 16-19; Kurt 
Latte, “De Saltationibus Graecorum Capita Quinque," Religionsge- 
schichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, XIII, 3 (1913), p. 21. 

5 Lillian B. Lawler, “ The Dance of the Holy Birds," C.J., XXXVII 
(1942), pp. 351-61. 

? Lilian B. Lawler, “Four Dancers in the Birds of Aristophanes,” 
T. A. P. A., LXIII (1942), pp. 58-63. 
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In early times it was evidently held in high regard. Zeus, we 
recall, was believed to have wooed Hera in the guise of a cuckoo, 
on or near Mount Kokkygion, in Argolis (Pausanias, II, 17, 4; 
IT, 36, 1-2; Schol. Theocr., XV, 64) ; and a cuckoo was perched 
upon Hera’s scepter in the famous chryselephantine statue of the 
goddess made by Polyclitus for the Argive Heraeum. Cook dis- 
cusses the implications of the legend.” He sees in it evidence for 
a prehistoric concept of Zeus as a cuckoo; and he expresses the 
opinion (IIT, pp. 63-4) that there is in the story a “ relic of the 
old Minoan belief that gods appeared in the shape of birds.” He 
regards the name of the birds’ city in Aristophanes’ play, “ Cloud- 
euckooborough,” as ritualistically significant. He also points out 
. (III, pp. 64-5) that the bird has always held the attention of the 

peoples of Europe. He notes that all over Europe to this day 
there is a very old tradition that the cuckoo is a bird of good 
or evil omen, and that it is a sort of daemon which can give or 
withhold a “long and prosperous life.” Pollard,® on the other 
hand, has, successfully, I believe, upheld the thesis that the idea 
of a Zeus-cuckoo is a late one, and that the myth is aetiological; 
but that the connection of the cuckoo with Hera is unquestion- 
ably authenticated, and may be a legacy from Minoan-Mycenaean 
times, when the great mother goddess was habitually associated 
with birds of many different kinds. 

The use of animal mummery and dances in religious rituals 
was widespread around the Mediterranean, in both prehistoric 
and historic times. In it, sacred animals were imitated by 
costumed worshippers. Such mummery naturally included bird 
dances of many kinds)? Where protected by the secrecy of 
‘mystery cults, these dances remained solemn and serious; other- 
wise, they often degenerated into buffoonery and “ horseplay.” 
In Athens, of course, the animal komos played a large part in the 


TA. B. Cook, Zeus (Cambridge, University Press, 1914-40), I, pp. 
134-5; 518; 532; II, p. 893 and note 2; p. 1144, note 2; III, pp. 63-8. 

? J. R. T. Pollard, “The Birds of Aristophanes—-A Source Book for 
Old Beliefs," A.J. P., LXIX (1948), pp. 358-70. 

?làilian B. Lawler, * Pindar and Some Animal Dances,” O.P., XLI 
(1946), pp. 155-9; “Two Notes on the Greek Dance—I, The Fox," 
A.J. P., LXIX (1948), pp. 87-90; “ A Lion among Ladies," T. A. P. A., 
LXXVIII (1947), pp. 88-98. 

1° Lawler, "Holy Birds" (see note 5). 
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development of Old Comedy.* Typical of the kind of deteriora- 
tion in dignity which must inevitably have accompanied por- 
trayal in the rough-and-tumble animal komos is the fact that 
soon “ cuckoo ” became a synonym for a cowardly, stupid, coarse, 
or half-crazy person (Aristophanes, Acharn., 598 and schol. ad 
loc.; Et. Mag., 524, 50)—-as, indeed, it is to this day, in many 
languages. 

In a dance or figure imitative of the cuckoo we should expect 
to find movements characteristic of the bird. Cuculus canorus, 
with its slim body, long wings, and long, rounded tail, has a 
swift, graceful, swooping flght.'? It is very active, and is in 
motion from early morning until far into the night? It seems, 
however, to make every effort to avoid observation; for it is sub- 
ject to pursuit and attack even by birds much smaller than itself, 
because of its resemblance to the hawk (cf. Aristotle, Hist. An., 
VI, 568b; XI, 618a), and because of its parasitism in laying 
its eggs in other birds’ nests.* Light and graceful as it is in 
the air, it is singularly clumsy on the ground. There its one 
form of locomotion is an awkward, flopping hop,!? because of the 
fact that the arrangement of its four toes (two pointing forward 
and two pointing backward) precludes easy walking or running. 
The shrill mating-call of the male bird is familiar in all parts of 
Europe. As it perches on a bough, screeching “ Cuckoo!” at 
the top of its voice, it sometimes turns in a cirele about its own 
axis.7® Rival males fight bitterly, striking one another with beak 
and wings." All of these characteristic actions would lend 
themselves well to imitation in a mimetic dance.*® 


u Roy C. Flickinger, The Greek Theatre and Its Dramat VPBiongos 
University of Chieago Press, 1936), p. 38. 

1? Alfred E. Brehm, Die Vögel” (Leipzig and Vienna, Bibliographisches 
Institut, 1900), II, p. 79; Walther Kahle, Der Kleine Brehm (Berlin, 
Voegel, 1924), p. 362, I am indebted to Dr. Emory E. Cochran, of New 
York City, who first called my attention to Brehm's work. 

48 Brehm, op. cit., II, p. 82. 

14 Alfred Newton and Hans Gadow, A Dictionary of Birds (London, 
Black, 1893-6), p. 119. 

15 Brehm, op. cit., II, pp. 82-3; Kahle, op. cit., pp. 364-5. 

19 Brehm, op. cit., IT, p. 83. 

17 Brehm, op. cit., pp. 84-5. 

18 For further information on the European cuckoo, and references to 
the bird in Greek literature, see D’Arcy W. Thompson, A Glossary of 
Greek Birds? (London, Oxford University Press, 1936), pp. 151-3; Otto 
Keller, Die Antike Tierwelt (Leipzig, Engelmann, 1913), II, pp. 63-7. 
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In many countries of Europe today there are old folk dances 
named for the cuckoo. Typical of these are the cuckoo dances of 
Germany, Bohemia, Moravia, and Russia. 

The * Kuckuckstanz ” of Pomerania, in Northern Germany,’ 
is characterized by turnings in place as the dancers cry “ Cuc- 
koo!” The “Kukacka” of Bohemia ?? features quick running 
steps (perhaps suggestive of flight), turns about the dancer's own 
axis, and stamping steps as the dancers ery “Ku, ku, ku!" 
The * Kukachka" of Moravia?! makes use of hops, smooth 
running steps, and turns in place. The Russian  Kukushka ” ?? 
is much more active, mimetic, and brilliant. In it, the dancers 
jump on both feet, in the manner of “a bird hopping from place 
to place," and at the same time flap their arms as if they were 
wings; they also turn in place, with little jumps, and cry 
“ Cuckoo!” 

In a moving picture “ short subject ” issued recently, featuring 
winter sports in Aspen, Colorado, a cuckoo dance on skis was 
introduced as a tour de force. The performer, dressed in Ty- 
rolean garb, hopped, flapped his arms, and turned about his own 
axis, clockwise. The dance was evidently inspired by the cuckoo 
folk dance of Germany and Austria. 

These dances may, of course, bear little or no relation to one 
another, and may have arisen spontaneously. However, when 
old folk dances of both Eastern and Western Europe, especially 
those of great popular appeal, agree so closely in pattern and 
detail, there is always the possibility that they may have a 
common origin in a Greek or Graeco-Roman prototype. 

In this connection, the words chosen by two translators of 
Aristophanes are interesting. We have referred above to Voss’ 
rendition of the line we have been discussing: “ Ab trampl’ ich 
den Plumptanz, und umher kukuk ich eins.” Although “ Plump- 
tanz ” is evidently meant to refer here to the mothon, yet it could 
actually be an accurate descriptive term for some of the cuckoo 


+2 Oswald Fladeres, Deutsche Volkstdénze (Kassel, Bürenreiterverlag, 
1927), I, pp. 10-11. 

^ Anna Spacek and Neva L. Boyd, Folk Dances of Bohemia and 
Moravia (Chicago, Saul Bros., 1917), p. 16. 

^? Marjorie C. Geary, Folk Dances of Czechoslovakia (New York, 
Barnes, 1922), pp. 22-3. 

7? Louis H. Chalif, Folk Dances of Different Nations (published by 
the author, 163-5 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y., 1926), III, pp. 59-62. 
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dances of modern Europe. Perhaps Voss had seen such dances, 
and was unconsciously influenced by them in translating the 
line. In an entirely different play, the Lysistrata, Droysen ** 
translated the vexed Surodidfo of line 1248, in dialect, “ Mer 
wollen den Kukuk hopsa.” I have argued elsewhere ** that the 
Surodia here referred to was a dignified, graceful Spartan “ dance 
to the dimeter” of Laconian choral songs; but that several 
writers, both ancient and modern (obviously including Droysen), 
have confused it with the wodwpds or the diarediopds, which was 
a hop, with both feet held closely together as if tied, and with 
the body bent far forward. A figure of this sort, with lewd 
movements of the hips and thighs, was a characteristic feature 
of the kordas." It would combine well with the mothon. 
Scaliger ** says that the figure is one in which “ iunctis pedibus, 
= labore plurimo et conatu, picos imitabantur.” I have no idea 
from what source Scaliger drew this bit of information; but it 
offers a hint, at least, that the ultimate origin of this particular 
feature of the kordax was a dance or figure imitative of an awk- 
wardly hopping bird. 

In summary, then, I should like to offer the suggestion that 
line 697 of the Kmghts of Aristophanes is a passing reference, 
in the form of a metaphor, to a real dance or figure imitative of 
a cuckoo; that this dance or figure was a part of the old animal 
komos which, with its roots perhaps in Minoan-Mycenaean re- 
ligious practices, was later a factor in the development of Greek 
comedy ; that it became a schema of the kordas; and that char- 
acteristic features of it were awkward hops on both feet, a flap- 
ping of the arms, turns about the dancer’s own axis, quick 
running steps to suggest flight, some hostile or derisive lunges 
with “beak” and “ wings," and an obligato of cries of “ Cuc- 
koo!” or the Greek equivalent thereof. 


LILLIAN B. LAWLER. 
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=? Op. cit. (note 1), II, p. 183. 

%4“ Diple, Dipodia, Dipodismos in the Greek Dance,” T. A.P.A. 
LXXVI, pp. 59-73. 

?5 Schol, Aristoph. Clouds, 540; Schnabel, op. cit. (note 4), pp. 5-6; 
Louis Séchan, La danse grecque antique (Paris, de Boccard, 1930), 
p. 196. 

^? Julius Caesar Scaliger, “De Comoedia et Tragoedia," in Vol. VIII 
of Jacobus Gronovius! Thesaurus Graecarum Antiquitatum (Venice, 
1732-7), cols. 1533 F-1534 A. 
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CAMPBELL BONNER. Studies in Magical Amulets, chiefly Graeco- 
Egyplian. Ann Arbor, The Univ. of Michigan Press; London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Univ. Press, 1950. Pp. xxiv + 
334; 25 pl (Univ. of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, 
XLIX.) 


One rarely has the “ honor of introducing " a piece of really basie 
scholarship to one’s colleagues. Those who reviewed Preisendanz's 
edition of the Greek Magical Papyri, or Furtwängler on Greek 
Vases must have felt as I do in trying to write adequately of this 
study by Bonner on the amulets of late antiquity. These amulets 
had been studied with not always well-directed enthusiasm during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Such interest quickly ex- 
pired, however, after the first quarter of the nineteenth century, when 
scholars unfortunately began to idealize and segregate the high 
moments of antiquity, and by forcing all eyes upon Greece from 
Homer to Demosthenes, upon Rome during the late republican and 
early imperial centuries, actually took the classical world out of the 
stream of history (and incidentally out of most modern interest). 
Furtwängler refused to consider the late syncretistic amulets with his 
classical gems, and induced the Berlin Museum to move them bodily 
into the section of Egyptology, where their weleome was stony 
disregard, Through the nineteenth and twentieth centuries specimens 
found there were occasionally discussed by such unreliables as King, 
Osborn, and the editors of the Southesk collection, but the stones 
were in general ignored. Still widely called Gnostie, though Beller- 
mann had dispelled that illusion 1n 1817, the stones were for the most 
part unknown and, as printed in rare folios, inaccessible. 

The discovery of the magical papyri, and their publication, made 
scholars who worked with them freshly aware of the amulets, which 
obviously were eognates of the charms. Charms and amulets had 
a great deal of light to throw upon each other, but the matter could 
not be studied because there was no critical study of the amulets 
to balance the collection of charms by Preisendanz. This need has 
at last been filled by Bonner in the work we are considering. Here 
are splendid photographic reproductions of nearly four hundred of 
the amulets, largely of specimens which Bonner collected himself, or 
induced the University of Michigan to purchase, though there are a 
great number of others from publie and private collections in Europe 
and the United States. The result is, as Bonner regretfully says, by 
no means “a complete survey of all existing amulets” (p. 135): 
that, or even an approximation to that, would indeed be a major 
work; but it is a magnificently representative offering, one which 
gives an excellent impression of the amulets as a whole and what is 
upon them. 

Those less acquainted with the difficulties may regard Bonner's 
metieulous textual work as his greatest contribution.  Gibberish 
appears everywhere on ancient charms and amulets, gibberish which 
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may reflect any one of a large number of languages in total degenera- 
tion, like the famous medieval ease of hoeus pocus from hoe est 
corpus meum. In reconstructing the meanings of these Bonner not 
only goes far, but knows when to stop, a very rare combination, and 
on pp. 186-207 gives the best discussion I know of the phenomenon. 

Bonner may well feel his deepest satisfaetion in his solution of 
the problem of arrangement. For one of the most difficult problems 
in presenting the amulets is that of organization. The device on 
one side of an amulet ean hardly be considered without reference to 
what is on the other: but on the stones almost every combination 
appears, so that no important symbol eseapes involvement with most 
of the others. Bonner has solved this problem by first treating 
amulets marked to serve a given purpose, as for general health, love, 
or some specifie type of physieal disorder, and then by taking 
symbols of major importance which were used for various purposes. 
The result is a surprisingly small residuum of miscellanea. 

The problem of reproduction is almost as difficult. When one 
sees the photographs of such objects so often published, one is apt 
to think regretfully of the old line drawings. Bonner’s plates are 
really excellent. Weak eyes will often need a glass to study them, 
but the reproductions are so clear that a glass usually does make 
clear what is there. 

The book begins with a masterful summary of method, quotations 
about amulets from ancient authors, warnings against misconceptions 
and prejudices. I shall in a moment disagree in some details with 
the methodology here outlined, but still recommend it as incompar- 
ably the best treatment I know of the subject. There follows a 
diseussion of the influences discernible on the amulets from Egyp- 
tians, Jews, Persians, and Greeks. The author is then ready to 
discuss the amulets themselves. 

First Bonner discusses the amulets of a generally protective char- 
acter, and here the interest is in petitions inseribed on the amulets, 
since petitions for general protection appear with a variety of figures 
(though Harpoerates is more common than any other one). More 
specific seem to be the specimens next considered, the medical amulets. 
There are representations in which a large bird, an ibis, stork, or 
ostrich, is attached to objects behind him, and usually with a variant 
of wérre or mégoc “ digest," somewhere on the stone. These amulets 
seem to have functioned for what must have been the endemic threat 
of dysentery, cholera, food poisoning, diseases of avitaminosis, and 
the like (to a very minor extent to correct the results of “man’s 
proneness to overeating,” as Bonner says, with the excesses of the 
upper classes in mind). The bird is usually attacking a snake, and 
Bonner thinks that the power of such birds to digest snakes made 
them a symbol of digestive triumphs for man: I should be more 
inelined to think that the agonies of intestinal difficulty were most 
aptly visualized as the writhing of a snake-demon within one, so 
that one called upon a snake-devourer for deliverance. That the ibis 
was also Thoth, a saving god from time universal, must also have 
entered into the symbolism, with no particular realistic association 
at all. In diseussing such matters, in fact, one of Bonner’s few 
defects is that he is apt to look for an explanation of a symbol, 
which then tends to become the explanation. This is the most eom- 
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mon fallacy in dealing with symbols, since it ignores the fact that 
symbols have an extraordinary way of getting the widest variety of 
associations and values, and of presenting them simultaneously with 
not the least sense of responsibility for consistency. Symbolism is a 
field which has been repellent to the scholarly mind, because in it 
understanding requires the acceptance of confusion, rather than the 
ereation of clarity. 

Bonner goes on to an excellent discussion of Chnoubis, another 
digestive symbol. Here the protective figure is itself a snake, usually 
made solar by its radiant lion’s head, but still basically a snake. It 
too is so often marked with inscriptions pleading for good digestion 
that its usual reference is unmistakable. The presence of the snake 
on both these amulets, the one deified with its solar head, the other 
being devoured by a divine being, suggests some very deep connec- 
tion of the snake with digestive problems (of course with many other 
problems as well) which investigators should keep in mind. Here is 
at once an instance of the logical inconsistency of symbols. 

After a section on the crane (or phoenix), which again is with 
a snake, Bonner discusses a series of amulets for colic on which 
Heracles may be represented strangling a lion, or Ares appears, or 
Aeolus with his bag of winds. It is obvious that in Heracles and 
Ares we have the divine power which attacks, fights, strangles, so 
that the basie element of the bird attacking a snake, the struggle 
between divine or demonic forces, is again presented. Bonner lists 
amulets with a large number of other symbolic types as having 
inscriptions which indicate that they were worn for digestion. And 
probably most wearers of the specifically digestive amulets expected 
general protection from them as well. Amulets to protect the eye 
usually had a lizard, for sciatica a reaper, for the gout Perseus, and 
Bonner lists others dedicated to various physical ailments. 

A long and especially interesting section describes amulets whose 
inseriptions clearly indicate that they were worn for successful 
childbirth, and to prevent prolapsis and kindred difficulties. The 
typical symbol operative in such matters was a very complicated 
representation centering in what looks hke a big-bellied pot, usually 
inverted, with what at first appears to be the crank of a winch 
attached to it, and a sort of grating below the lowered mouth. At the 
top are a pair of streamers or snakes upon which stand various 
gods, usually three or four of them. Bonner follows Delatte's 
interpretation of this symbol, and gives excellent evidence for his 
statement (he rarely becomes so positive) that it is “ definitely 
proved ” that this figure represents the uterus. 

In the chapter “Unseen Perils” Bonner lists several types, the 
most interesting of which is the figure usually ealled “ the evil eye,” 
but which is more accurately called by its ancient term “ the much- 
suffering eye,” that is the figure of an open eye attacked from all 
sides by a spear, nails, trident, dog, lion, scorpion, snake, ibis, almost 
anything destructive. On the other side of amulets with the eye is 
often presented a cavalier, but to this figure Bonner returns later, 

A valuable discussion follows of the types used in “ aggressive 
magic,” that is of amulets to avert wrath, of various sorts of love 
charms, and of black magie. In this section (pp. 108 f.) Bonner 
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diseusses as evidence of black magie an amulet of which I should say 
a word, since it is one of the very few for which I have an alternative 
suggestion. The amulet bears on each side a mummy, with three. 
projections from the head which are probably descendants of the 
three lotus flowers often used on erowns in Egypt. Under the feet 
of the mummy on both sides is a peculiar symbol which I take to 
be a magieal “ character,” and on the margin of the obverse is written 
* Memnon child of Day sleeps (i.e. lies dead) ” as Bonner translates 
it, accompanied by a long string of magical syllables. On the margin 
of the reverse are the words “ Antipater child of Philippa sleeps,” 
with the same magical syllables, and éyó 6 év beside the mummy. In 
discussing this Bonner recognizes that the mummy is probably Osiris, 
but does not recall that Osiris as a mummy, whether just drawn as 
such or as being transported to the other world on the Sun-ship, or 
lion, or whatever, is the chief single Egyptian symbol of immortality. 
He recalls that Memnon was killed, and supposes that the parallel 
statements on the charm expressed the hope that Antipater would 
also come to a bad end. Bonner has forgotten, however, that 
Memnon was one of those human beings who were given immortality 
after death (see “ Memnon " in Roscher’s Lez. Myth.). The amulet 
was probably made by Philippa to bury with the corpse of her son 
Antipater to help him into immortality, because to be “dead like 
Osiris" was the great hope of immortality, as, in Christian terms, 
is identification with the crucified Christ. “I am the One who is” 
Bonner recognizes properly as the announcement of God to Moses 
from the bush, the Septuagint of the Authorized “I am that I am.” 
Here the phrase is properly associated with the mummy Osiris, in the 
sense that he represents the living one who gives life to others. I 
should guess, then, that Philippa was a devout Jewess, hellenized of 
course, who in the hope that rises out of utter grief put this amulet 
upon her son in his tomb. Whether she was a Jewess or not, the 
amulet seems definitely to look to immortality for her son Antipater, 
look for it in terms both of Osiris and of “I am that I am.” 

The discussions in the chapters that follow, “ The Snake-Legged 
God,” “ The Young Sun,” * Helios and Solar Types,” and “ Panthe- 
istic and Monstrous Forms” follow a second type of organization, 
for while heretofore Bonner has classified the amulets aecording to 
their purpose, now he follows the type of symbol, which may be _ 
upon amulets designed for a wide variety of purposes. The second 
method opens more important questions, on the whole, but is far 
more difficult, for what an amulet means is much more obvious when 
it has wzérre on it than when it has simply divine figures and names, 
with or without magical syllables. In these chapters Bonner seems 
to me to fall short of his goal, in spite of the tremendously useful 
body of material he gathers under each heading. In diseussing the 
snake-legged god he has finally, I hope, laid the ghost of Gnosticism 
in these matters, and it appears at last that the anguipede is not 
properly named ^ Abrasax”; that the term “ Abrasax" is not ex- 
elusively Gnostic; and that “there is no reason to believe that the 
conception [of the anguipede] originated in Gnostic circles.” I 
think Bonner's suggestion that the cock’s head on the anguipede 
shows Persian influence is not especially convincing, in view of the 
very common association of Hermes and the cock; I doubt that the 
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figure is armed “simply” (we must always be careful with ' sim- 
ply") as “another instance of the tendency ... to clothe divine 
beings . . . in the costume of a Roman emperor” (p.124) since, as 
he goes on to say, the shield is that of an ordinary Roman soldier, 
and I ean see nothing exclusively imperial about the rest; and the 
snake legs upon a being otherwise solar suggest not the “ chthonic,” 
though the snake is often chthonic, but solar rays, as the common 
solar snake usually does, for example the uraeus and Chnoubis. This 
peeuliar monster, Bonner reasonably suggests (p. 126), was the 
deliberate creation of “some teacher, the leader of a sect, rather 
than a natural blending of religious symbolism," and he later adds 
that it might have been produced by a “compact school of theo- 
sophists," but of such a person or school, he says, nothing is known 
(p. 185). The person, if there was one, is certainly unknown, but 
I am not sure that the group was made up of “ Hellenized magi or 
pagan ‘gnostics’.” Since the term lao is so common on the figure 
even where the figure is used in the most pagan environment it seems 
to me a natural guess that the term Jao was an original part of the 
symbol; which in turn would suggest that the figure was invented 
by some hellenized Jews, and that it so satisfied their needs that it 
spread widely and rapidly in general use: but of such a Jewish 
possibility in a moment. 

Harpoerates as “the Young Sun” is again most admirably pre- 
sented for its variety of appearances and identifications, and the 
same can be said of the chapters on Helios and the Pantheistic and 
Monstrous Forms which follow. The treatment of the inscriptions 
is a model, and the diseussion of types from Palestine, Syria, and 
Christianity, and of “Unusual and Obscure Types” at the end of 
the book round it out solidly. 

It is clear that Bonner has at last given us a sure foundation on 
which to stand in using this material. If accurate publication, 
description, and classification were the end of all study in the field, 
Bonner would have come as near reaching the “end” of the study 
of ancient amulets as a single work could hope to do. Better than 
having produced a “ definitive work,” however, Bonner has at last 
magnificently cleared the way for asking the next questions. These 
questions were not an integral part of Bonner’s work, and, frankly, 
he himself often begs them. He would himself, however, feel that 
to use his work as a means of going on was the best compliment 
which could be paid it, and so I should like briefly to suggest what 
seem to be the next steps. 

The first is a general consideration of the function of such objects. 
Bonner, for all his devoted eare in presenting them, obviously has 
little sympathy with such symbols or with those who used them. 
He refers throughout to “ magic” as something of a totally different 
kind from religion, without stopping to define in what this difference 
consists. “ Religion,” as on p. 123, often refers to a formal religion, 
that is to a system and recognized group of whose theological struc- 
ture we have some knowledge from literary sources. So when he 
denies that an amulet or figure belongs to religion in those contexts 
he means that it was not the expression of a formal and recognizable 
eult group. He says: “It is necessary to inquire whether any of 
the prayers and invocations that are inscribed on some amulets 
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express a genuine religious feeling, and if so, to determine its rela- 
tion to known religious groups such as the Jews, the orthodox 
Christians, and the Gnosties" (p. 21), a list in which paganism, 
Greek or Egyptian, is conspicuously absent. Later he ineludes the 
pagans, however, when he says: “ Christians and pagans alike often 
wore upon their bodies objects made in similar forms and of the © 
same materials, though adorned with different images and symbols. 
Among the spiritual-minded of both camps there was no thought of 
magic” (p. 208, n.). When Bonner gets on this ground he becomes 
an apologist who says things which are highly disputable. Helios, 
for example, was used by pagans, Christians, and Jews, as were 
many other images, and they were used by the “spiritual-minded of 
both camps.” The difference between magie and religion, he goes on 
here to suggest, is that the spiritual-minded in wearing such objects 
“would keep their minds clear of the feeling that power proceeded 
from the thing itself, regardless of the wearer’s religious attitude." 
This “notion that supernatural power may be inherent in some 
person, animal, or material object, or that it may at least reside 
there temporarily" is a “ primitive concept” which is at the base 
of “belief in the efficacy of amulets” (p. 2). But to call “ primi- 
tive? all belief that supernatural power can reside even temporarily 
in a material object is to condemn as “ primitive” all use of conse- 
erated ground, consecrated churches, holy water, medals and rosaries 
blessed by ecclesiastics, the eross as an effective medium to help in 
diseases, not to say the consecrated elements of the Christian eucha- 
rist, or the holy scrolls of Torah in a synagogue. That is, in ruling 
amulets, because they are “ magical,” peremptorily out of the history 
of religion, as Bonner repeatedly does (see especially p. 123) he 
means that amulets, as objects of potency because of divine power 
inherent in them, were used by the less spiritually minded followers 
of many religions, but were no part of the proper offerings of any 
religion, and were never used for their inherent potency by the 
spiritually minded. It seems to me clear that the importance of 
amulets in human history cannot be established without correcting 
almost every one of those basic assumptions, though it is beyond the 
scope of this review to bring in the flood of evidence that Jews, 
Christians, and pagans of the most sensitive type have clung in life 
and death to the material tokens of their faith, not merely as tokens, 
but as bringing what Jews call the “ Shekinah ” to their lives. 

Less fundamental for general history, but of great importance for 
the origin of many of these amulets, and for Jewish history, is the 
question of their relation to Judaism. The problem can be briefly 
stated. On the amulets (and on the charms from papyri) Jewish 
names are among the commonest found. “Tao” is the most frequent 
single one of these, but “ Adonai,” “ Sabaoth," appear very often, 
while it is not surprising on amulets of almost any type to find 
“ Gabriel,” “ Michael,” “ Raphael,” or even, though less commonly, 
“ Abraham,” “Isaac,” “Jacob,” or “Solomon.” The problem is: 
when an amulet has “ Solomon,” so labeled, on one side, and Hecate 
on the other, or when “ Iao" is written with a figure of Helios, does 
this testify to direct Jewish production, or only to “Jewish in- 
fluence”? upon pagans who borrowed such names and figures to 
strengthen their still pagan magic? And if Jews did make and wear 
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such amulets, has this any bearing upon the history of Judaism? 
Bonner elearly makes room for the possibility that Jews who were 
not “strict followers of the Law ” could have made and worn amulets 
on which “Tao,” the forbidden name, was written, and he says that 
Jews may have taken * anything that is of the heathen, whether an 
image, or name, or a formula," but they would have “ Judaized " 
these only “for magical purposes.” Still “the strange mental atti- 
tude of those who are attracted by magic” makes it clear that these 
amulets have only “magical, not religious significance” (p. 30). 
But when Bonner talks about Jews he obviously does not want 
ordinarily to be taken to refer to Jews of so questionable a type, 
though he admits that “there were probably a good many Jews who 
wore images of heathen gods as amulets” (p. 28). Bonner’s general 
position is stated more clearly when he says: “On our amulets 
Jewish influence is mainly confined to the inscriptions, because 
monotheism and the prohibition of images restrained the Jews from 
developing figure designs comparable to the divine and demonic types 
carved on Graeco-Egyptian gems” (ibid.). 

When he treats Palestinian amulets (Chapter XV) he admits that 
he is dealing with “some designs that were developed under Jewish 
inspiration, but represents a Judaism touched by Hellenistic in- 
fluences and ready to use a magie which was not free from pagan 
elements” (p. 208). Under this category Bonner considers the 
amulets with Solomon as a cavalier, on the reverse of which a 
number of pagan figures are presented. He is aware that the 
paintings in the Dura synagogue and the mosaics in Beth Alpha 
seem to show that the commandment against the making of images 
* was not strictly observed by all Jewish communities" (p. 28), but 
he does not seem to know of the two * much suffering eyes? in the 
Dura Synagogue, one of them labeled * Iao," of the figures so much 
like magical ones in the cemetery of Sheikh Ibreiq in Palestine, or 
in faet of the great mass of Jewish images of which we know from 
Rome, through North Africa, amazingly common in Palestine, and 
on out to Dura itself. For example Ares, Tyche, Psyche, the three 
Graces, and, many times, Nike, are painted on the walls of the 
synagoge in Dura. "These figures were presented by Jews in their 
places of publie worship,:so that we have no right to think that 
they eould have been Judaized for magieal purposes only. Just 
how Jews could have regarded such figures is indeed a difficult ques- 
tion, but we eannot begin by ignoring that material, or by summary 
judgments. Once we recognize that Jews of the day could and did, 
in their publie places of religion, do a great many things which the 
rabbis did not approve (though a paragraph in the Talmud deseribes 
some astonishing figures which various rabbis used on their seals; 
ef. Albert Wolf, Jewish Encyclopedia, XI, p. 136) then we can no 
longer approach the charms and amulets with a double standard. 
For a double standard it is to say freely, when the name Ares 
appears on an amulet “the divine name marks [the amulet] as 
Greek? (p. 42), but over and again to refuse to see a similar impli- 
eation for Jewish origin in the Jewish names. For example Bonner 
diseusses (pp. 100f.) an amulet which has the names “ Damna- 
manaios and Adonaios and lao and Sabaoth," where, even though 
Bonner makes one of his rare slips and omits “Jao,” he admits that 
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the composer of the formula on the amulet “had a good knowledge 
of Jewish legend and Hebrew turns of expression," such as an 
allusion to Solomon and * Mechles (Michael?) " and echoes of one 
passage, possibly two, from the Psalms. After this he ean conclude 
only * On the whole, Jewish influence is beyond doubt, but, as 
usual, Jewish authorship is not proved." To not a word of this can 
one take exception, any more than to his statement, “ Not every 
person who wore a ring engraved with the words lao Sabaoth was 
a Jew, not every pendant with a figure of Aphrodite arranging her 
hair was worn by a Greek woman” (p. 18). But in practice Bonner 
assumes throughout that an amulet with a Greek figure, or with 
Greek names, can be assumed to be Greek (or, mutatis mutandis, 
Egyptian), but that one needs proof for Jewish origin even in the 
face of overwhelming predominance of Jewish reference. This was 
entirely justified in view of the dominant conception that the history 
of Judaism is essentially a history of rabbinism, which Bonner had 
no reason to challenge in view of the very small percentage of 
Jewish art which had apparently come to his attention. 

If, however, the total impact of the art from this period suggests 
that Jews may not have been at the time thus rabbinically controlled 
(a large problem I am opening up in a work whose first volume is 
now in press), then we shall have to face the amulets on the basis 
of a single standard. That is we must discuss whether an amulet 
with mixed Jewish and Greek motifs is to be ealled originally a 
* Jewish” or “Greek” amulet (whoever wore it) in exactly the 
same way that we would allocate another amulet similarly divided 
between Greek and Egyptian motifs and names. Techniques for 
such discrimination ean seem plausible only after considerable test- 
ing, but I should suggest that the names on an amulet are the best 
guide to its source. A charm in which Greek and Jewish names were 
about evenly mixed I should call quite indeterminate; one with a 
few Greek names, or a single one, but with the predominant appeal 
to Jewish names I should call probably Jewish, done by a Jew who 
looked primarily to “Tao” or “ Michael,” but who could throw in 
Helios or another for good measure. Similarly when a Sun God is 
represented and the only name or names with it are Jewish, I should 
call the amulet Jewish as freely as Bonner, quoted above, said that 
the name Ares marked as Greek an amulet on which it appeared. 
A “Greek” amulet may, of course, have been made by a Jewish 
craftsman, and a * Jewish " amulet made by a Greek. The immediate 
wearer or engraver can never be identified, except that in cases 
where the individual is named on the stone one can discuss who he 
was and why he wanted the specific design. Still I think we ean 
distinguish in many instances between Greek or Egyptian amulets 
as such, and Jewish ones. Actually there are a large number of 
amulets which it seems to me can be called “ Jewish” in inspiration, 
whoever actually made or wore them. If that is true the evidence 
of these stones seems to me extremely important for the history of 
the Jewish religion, since I define a religion by the practices of its 
avowed devotees, not by the ideals of its leaders. But obviously the 
merits of such a methodology cannot be tested in a review. 

The value of Bonner’s study for investigating such a question, 
however, is only one of the ways in which the work will be useful. 
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To the history of religion, popular religion if you will, in late 
antiquity, and to the whole problem of the nature of fetishes and 
charms, this study is one which will be of indefinite value. Our 
heartiest eongratulations to the author in eompleting so great a task, 
great in extent, and great in the power of its execution. 


Erwin R. GoopENOUGH. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


H. G. Pruaum. Les procurateurs équestres sous le Haut-Empire 
Romain. Paris, A. Maisonneuve, 1950. Pp. 365; a folder with 
13 large, separate sheets containing outlines of individual 
careers. Fr. 1500. | 


The great work of Otto Hirschfeld on Roman administrative 
history, Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten bis auf Diokletian, ap- 
peared for the first time in 1878 and the authoritative revised edition 
in 1905. Three years later Alfred von Domaszewski published his 
broad study of the grades and lines of promotion, Die Rangordnung 
des römischen Heeres. These two books treated both the senatorial 
and equestrian officers. Moreover, the history, recruitment, social 
position and influence of the equestrian order as a whole were treated 
in a masterly study by Arthur Stein, Der römische Ritterstand 
(Munich, 1927). All three and the authors of numerous studies on 
various groups and individual offices have found sources in a few 
precious literary references, but the bulk of their material has come 
from inscriptions in an unremitting flow of new evidence. Similarly 
Pflaum in Les procurateurs équestres turns his attention to a few 
precious literary passages as in an excellent discussion of letters from 
Cornelius Fronto to the Caesar Marcus Aurelius and to Antoninus 
Pins on pp. 198-206, but the body of this new and very important 
study of the procurators of the Early Empire is an organization and 
evaluation of epigraphical material, which with rare exceptions the 
author has succeeded in dominating. 

It is well known that whereas the Roman administrators of the 
Republic were drawn entirely from the senatorial order and whereas 
the administrators of the Late Empire came up for the most part 
through careers which were not differentiated on principle, the ad- 
ministrators of the Early Empire were appointed, even in the lowest 
grades and preparatory posts, by a system of differentiation as to 
whether they were senators or equites. Pfiaum reinvestigates the 
equestrian administrators. He does not intend to replace the work 
of his predecessors but to correct and supplement it; and he is 
quite justified in handling summarily certain subjects for which 
Hirsehfeld’s discussion is still valid. n the other hand, the absence 
of an index of inseriptions or indeed an index of any kind is a 
major defect which will cut down the usefulness as a book of refer- 
ence and the possibility of control. Moreover, it would have been 
easy and commendable to use brackets in the tables and career out- 
lines rather than represent the restorations and the more uncertain 
inferences as factual data, especially where the texts are not given. 


fi 
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Also some explanation why the reader finds no references to Euro- 
pean publications later than 1947 and to American publications later 
than 1943 might have been prudent. Among the preparatory studies 
which he has not mentioned the most surprising omission is R. H. 
Lacey, The Equestrian Officials of Trajan and Hadrian (Princeton, 
1917). 

The reviewer would give the reader some idea of the rich contents 
of the book, which is fundamentally historical throughout but is 
divided into two parts, one which describes the evolution of posts 
open to equites and one which emphasizes the person of the incum- 
bent in various ways. In the first part Chapter I deals with the 
origins of the procuratorial posts. The victor of Actium set about 
integrating the equestrian order into his following, and he plaeed 
financial affairs in the hands of equestrian procurators. While 
Augustus and Tiberius tried to distinguish between the princeps as 
private citizen and as magistrate, this was hardly possible and the 
procurators appeared more and more clearly as publie officials, until 
Claudius regularized their position. Titles in inseriptions of the first 
century emphasize the personal bond between the financial procura- 
tor and the emperor by the latter’s full name, but the form proc. Aug. 
becomes gradually more common and at last normal. The provinces 
which the emperor accepted, in 27 B. C. and later, were regarded as 
in need of a garrison, but a shortage of legionaries and the difficulties 
of recruitment imposed restrictions, wherefore some provinces, in- 
adequately provided, were organized under equestrian procurators 
as governors. The latter and the great equestrian prefects were at 
first appointed for the task alone and not promoted according to 
grade or seniority. i 

In the second chapter Pflaum traces the progressive increase in 
the number of posts, which he reckons at 25 under Augustus, 39 
under Claudius, 49 under Nero, 55 under Vespasian, 62 under 
Domitian, 80 under Trajan, 107 under Hadrian, 127 under Marcus 
Aurelius, 136 under Commodus, and 174 under Septimius Severus. 
Through the reign of Vespasian new posts were created as the 
result of 1) annexations, 2) divisions of districts or bureaux, 3) ex- 
tension of equestrian administration to new fields, but there was no 
co-ordinated plan. Domitian made a start by subordinating the 
freedmen who had been the real ċhiefs of two great bureaux (ab 
epistulis and a patrimontis) to an equestrian chief in each, and in 
other ways, but there was still no properly graded service (hiér- 
archie), beeause the posts were divided topheavily between 29 
ducenarit, 21 centenarii, and 12 sexagenarii. Trajan continued along 
the road opened for him by Domitian, but it was of course Hadrian 
who completed the development, to end up with a well balanced 
service of 36 ducenartt, 37 centenarii, and 35 sexagenarit, appointed 
according to grade, seniority, and ability, with a true cursus. “It 
is absolutely astonishing,” says the author, “that 107 equestrian 
functionaries could have sufficed for a task which, beside the manage- 
ment of imperial finances, included the cabinet of the princeps, all 
the fleets, the administration of Egypt and of a considerable group 
of provinces organized under an equestrian government.” Americans 
familiar with bureaucratic Washington will have no quarrel with the 
author’s description of Hadrian’s achievement as “this magnificent 
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economy of forces.” An interesting point, well emphasized by the 
author, is the new type of collegiality first introduced under Trajan, 
who appointed an equestrian a rationibus and an equestrian procura- 
tor summarum rationum, so that the department practically had two 
chiefs, although one was in a lower grade than the other. The most 
important of Hadrian’s reforms was the appointment of equites as 
heads of all the main bureaux, but one of the changes by which he 
built up the number of posts open to sezagenarii was the notable 
substitution of procurators from the emperor for assistants freely 
chosen by senatorial officials. Septimius Severus does not appear as 
a great innovator but as a continuator and exaggerator along lines 
developed under Domitian, Trajan, and Hadrian. He had 10 
trecenarti, 37 ducenarii, 46 centenarti, and 71 sexagenarii. The en- 
rollment of many centurions in the equestrian order, the accession 
of a new social group to power, marks the period of the Severi, and 
Pflaum gives Septimius Severus credit for the integration in the 
equestrian order without much violence. 
In Ch. III entitled “Le pouvoir des procurateurs-gouverneurs et 
des procurateurs financiers des provinces " Pflaum takes up questions 
connected with differences between a praesidial procurator and a 
legatus Augusti pro praetore. Listing the honorary inscriptions with 
the word * praeses," he argues that the term began as a sympathetic 
description of senatorial governors, then became even more common 
for equestrian governors, and that hy 250 A. D. the word “ praeses ” 
had imposed itself as the ordinary term for governor of either type. 
In Part II, after a preliminary chapter on the motives which 
induced a man to seek a procuratorial career (political and social 
power and chances of enrichment), a section in which the author 
properly emphasizes the importance of patronage, Pflaum studies 
the local origins of procurators and their preparation via the prae- 
torian guard, or the tres (quattuor) militiae, or the duae militiae, or 
una militia, or as primipili, or even as civilians without preparation 
but with some special knowledge or with aristocratic standing 1n some 
Italian city. A third chapter deals with the support of candidates 
by influential personages at court. In the very illuminating fourth 
chapter Pflaum works out the lines along which presumably good 
men were advanced and the factors which influenced their careers, 
especially after 117 A.D. He isolates as the most important factors 
predetermining the kind of eareer a good man with the right contacts 
would have as 1) his loeal or national origin, 2) his road of access 
(ex-praetorian, etc.). Three types of careers emerge from a study 
of the ducenarii between 117 and 192 A.D.: 1) that of the ex- 
praetorians and primipili bis and a small number of graduates from 
the militiae equestres, who often get praesidial procuratorships and 
military prefectures but seldom get posts in the capital; 2) that 
of most graduates of the militiae equestres, who get no praesidial 
proeuratorships and few posts in the capital; 3) that of civilians 
and a very few others, who stay for the most part in Rome. The 
author furthermore points out a compensatory lag in the promotion 
of civilians, a phenomenon noticeable particularly in the ranks of the 
sexagenarti. The ex-praetorians enjoyed a very rapid promotion as 
à rule. Then careers divide naturally into Occidental and Oriental 
careers with a few cases classed as Mixed. Pflaum of course attri- 
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butes this to the division of the empire into a Latin-speaking half and 
a Greek-speaking half. He collects also figures for procurators of 
African origin, likewise evidence for African careers. (The figures 
are based on data and inferences from inscriptions giving a man’s 
cursus honorum, so that an Athenian whose procuratorship of Cyprus 
is attested incidentally in an epigram would not be counted among 
the procurators of Eastern origin.) 

An epilogue on the end of the procuratorial career of the Early 
Empire refers to the breakdown of the old requirements for eligi- 
bility and places a different emphasis on the role of Gallienus in the 
development toward the administrative system of the Late Empire. 

This picture, which in the main inspires confidence, will be found 
untrue in details, so that readers will have to adjust the statistics 
here and there. 

To go back to the theory of the new collegiality whereby many 
an important office had two chiefs, it is a great help in understanding 
the character of some posts of which we have only the titles. On 
the other hand, Pflaum has not worked it out well in the case of the 
ratio privata. On pp. 85 and 104 Pflaum asserts that there were two 
chiefs of this bureau, one a trecenarius and the other a centenarius, 
corresponding to the two chief rationales of the fiscus. When one 
eonsults the references one finds that Sex. Varius Mareellus, the 
father of Elagabalus, had indeed been proc. rationis privat. CCC 
(Dessau, I. L. S., 478) and that M. Aquilius Felix had been proc. 
rat. privat. Aug. n. early in his procuratorial career, when he was 
probably a centenarius (the cursus from Cannae, A. E., 1945, No. 80, 
plus 1946, p. 188). The reviewer, who does not dispute the possi- 
bility or probability or even certainty of a double direetorship of the 
ratio privata, denies that the cursus from Cannae ean be interpreted 
as containing a reference to any such assistant directorship of the 
ratio privata. For Aquilius Felix has exactly the same title as 
Varius Marcellus. The huge res privata dates from the enormous 
confiseations of the year 197 according to the well-founded opinion 
of Tenney Frank (An Economie Survey of Ancient Rome, V, pp. 
78-79). The res privata previous to 197 A. D., i. e. the patrimonium 
privatum, was a far less important department, which could not 
have rated a trecenarius as director. The difference in salary of the 
two directors merely reflects the difference between the relatively 
small res privata in 193 A.D. under Aquilius Felix and the res 
privata after 197 A.D. under Varius Marcellus. 

The eareer of M. Aquilius Felix receives abuse in another section. 
On p. 284 Pflaum counts as the man’s third promotion the procura- 
torship a censibus equitum Romanorum, thereby overlooking the 
prefecture of the Ravennate fleet and depriving his slender table on 
p. 288 of a fifth case of five promotions. 

As to the history of the office a censibus, on pp. 60 and 66 Pflaum 
attributes the creation of the unified office a libellis et censibus to 
Hadrian. The unifieation is well attested under Antoninus Pius, but 
the one piece of evidence which Pflaum cites for the reign of Hadrian 
is I. L. S., 1888, the cursus honorum of a man presumed to be T. 
Haterius Nepos, prefect of Egypt from 120 to 124 A.D. The 
inseription shows that the man was proc. Aug. Armeniae mai[oris] 
(114-117 A. D.), then (proc.) ludi magni, then (proc.) hereditatium, 
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then (proc.) a censibus, then a libellis. The inseription does not 
attest unification of the posts a libellis and a censibus under Hadrian 
as in the time of Antoninus Pius, nor, as Pflaum mistakenly suggests 
on p. 255, does it attest the immediate rise of a procurator heredita- 
tium to the Palatine office of the a libellis. Moreover, what exactly 
was the bureau a censibus? Perhaps the reader could supplement the 
treatment of the a censibus with that in A.J. P., 1946, pp. 314-18, 
which Pflaum has overlooked, and which reviews also the passage of 
the Fragmenta iuris romani Vaticana, $ 204, where Pflaum on p. 90 
erroneously claims evidence for another cumulative title a censibus 
ei a libellis. 

A. different interpretation is possible also of one period in the 
eareer of P. Cominius Clemens, who, Pflaum thinks, was first prefeet 
of the Ravennate fleet and then of the Misenensis. The pertinent 
inscription, I. L. S. 1412, reads praef. classium praet. Misenens. et 
Ravenn. but enumerates separately the previous procuratorships, 
which were less important. According to Pflaum (pp. 241 f.) the 
only exception to the rule that the cursus of a graduate of the militiae 
equestres counts no more than four successive posts as ducenarius is 
that of P. Cominius Clemens. If, however, Cominius Clemens com- 
manded both fleets simultaneously, there is no exception. Long 
before he ever heard of the aforesaid rule, the reviewer concluded 
that Cominius Clemens must have been the commander of a task 
force of both fleets during one of the large-scale naval operations of 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 

C. Furius Sabinus Aquila Timesitheus, when magister (vicesimae 
hereditatium) at Rome, had merely the first of several procurator- 
ships as ducenarius according to Pflaum’s career No. 347. Time- 
sitheus may have béen the only chief, but the post was inferior in 
dignity to the posts of the great trecenarit. On page 103, note 2, 
Pflaum is obviously in contradiction with himself and mistaken in 
citing the same post as that of a trecenarius. On page 103 he cites 
also other magistri as trecenarii, and so it is well to examine these 
more closely, all the more so because Pflaum gives no reference to 
A. E. R. Boak, “The Roman Magistri in the Civil and Military 
Service of the Empire,” Harvard Studies Class. Phil, XX VI (1915), 
pp. 73-164. 


1)—~Priscus, after being magister a censibus, then magister a libellis, 
became prefect of the vigiles according to Pflaum’s career No. 338 (see 
also p. 204), but merely subprefect according to the text in the Corpus 
and in I. L. 8., 1456. In the absence of any indication that Dessau was 
wrong, the reader must attribute the error to Pflaum and conclude that 
as magister a libellis Priseus was still ducenarius. 


2) Q. Axilius Urbicus according to Pflaum’s career No. 340 became 
first a studiis et a consiliis Augg., then magister sacrarum cognitionum 
(I.L.8., 1459). One could argue either that by itself this inscription 
would not prove the priority of either office or that the a studiis was 
merely centenarius (cf. G. M. Bersanetti, Epigraphica, IX [1947], pp. 
56-61). There is some reason to infer that Urbicus, as magister sacra- 


rum cognitionum was ducenarius, no reason to infer that he was 
irecenarius. 


3) L. Vibius Fortunatus according to Pflaum’s career No. 339 became 
first proc. ducenarius stationis hereditatéum Romae, then magister a 


vy 
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studiis, but though this is probably true, it is no reason to doubt that 
his next promotion was, as usual, still within the grade of a ducenarius 
(I. L. S., 1458). 

4) Pontius Eglectus Julianus (O.I. L., VI, 37096) rose from [pro]c. 
prov. Asiae to be [magi]ster a studiis Augg. The latter, his last re- 
corded post, could easily, even more easily, be that of a ducenarius. 

5) C. Attius Alcimus Felicianus according to Pflaum's career No. 327 
(see also p. 204) became magister summarum rationum, then magister 
summae privatae, then praefectus vigilum, then praefectus annonae vice 
praeff. praet. The main question is: To what post did Attius Felicianus 
rise after being magister summae privatae? The man’s cursus honorum 
is given in descending order in two inscriptions where an error of 
engraving and the uncertainty of punctuation give a certain amount of 
leeway for the interpretation. C.I.L., VIII suppl. 23963 records the 
highest offices as follows: vice praeff. praet., praef. annonae, vice praef. 
vigilum, mag [istro] summae privatae, magistro su[mmar]um rationum; 
and C. I. L., VIII suppl., 23948 records them praef. annonae praef. praet., 
vice praef. vig. magistro summae privatae, magisiro summarum Tta- 
tionum. In the reviewer's opinion Boak (loc. cit., p. 80) was quite right 
in talking about “the advancement of Attius Felicianus from Master 
of the res privata to Viceprefect of the Watch.” It is no accident that 
on neither of the two inscriptions, which were erected in different 
localities, is it stated that Attius Felicianus became prefect of the 
vigiles: he did not yet have sufficient prestige to be appointed directly 
to a prefecture. The reviewer submits that as magister summae priva- 
tee Attius Felicianus was still ducenarius; then he became acting 
prefect of the vigiles, then prefect of the annona, and while still prefect 
of the annona he served as acting prefect of the Pretorian Guard 
(emend C.I. L., VIII suppl., 23948 to read praef. annonae (vice» praef. 
praei.). But is not the magister summarum rationum merely the pro- 
curator summarum rationum under a slightly different title? We know 
that the procurator summarum rationum was 1) a junior colleague 
of the a rationibus and 2) a ducenarius. 


As a result of this survey of the careers yielding the title, the 
reviewer suggests that the bureaucratic title magister in the third 
century implied a director, either the only director (ducenarius) or 
the junior member (ducenarius) of a college of two co-directors. 
The magister summarum rationum would usually be the junior 
member of a college consisting of the a rationibus and himself, and 
the magister a censibus might usually be the junior member of a 
eollege eonsisting of the procurator a censibus equitum Romanorum 
and himself, but in some cases either temporarily or permanently 
there may have been no expensive trecenarius serving as senior co- 
director, so that the title magister cloaked a lowering of the required 
grade. The choice of the word magister in this sense was suggested 
by the fact that when the Roman government introduced direct 
collection of taxes they had often retained the old staff of the 
previous societas with its promagistri in the provinees and its 
magister (director) at Rome, except that an imperial proeurator (an 
equestrian career bureaucrat but not a specialis) was appointed 
over the magister. 

One ease will suffice to indicate especially the submerged problems 
beneath Pflaum’s simplifying assertions as to the local origin of his 
poe It occurs in the Athenian inscription, 4. E., 1947, 

o. 89. 
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The monument was erected because a(n ex-)procurator of Asia 
with a career neither Occidental nor Oriental, Lucilius Pansa Priscil- 
lianus, one of the leading men among the older equestrian supporters 
of Caracalla and indeed the father of an intimate friend of the 
emperor, had used his influence in behalf of Athens ([r5ls eis tv 


wal rpid]q ras *AOnvlas ev ]o[(las). In lines 4-5, [- ——— — roð] | 
Kuptlov Avro [ paropos, where the reviewer urged in 1946 and still 


urges that no restoration be made, Pflaum believes that we have the 
culminating post, which by analogy with the career of one procurator 
of Asia he would actually identify (p. 283), and even cites eviden- 
tially (p. 291), as that of the a cognitionibus, as if no procurator of 
Asia ever became magister a studtis Augusti; but a reference to an 
early post or to something outside the cursus proper in line 4 would 
be less incompatible with the ascending order of the extant titles and 
with the climactic arrangement of line 10. 

Now Pflaum describes Lucilius Pansa Priscillianus on pp. 192 and 
266 unreservedly as an Athenian. The reviewer has looked for some 
trace of this family at Athens in the multitude of prytany and 
ephebic catalogues published in Hesperia and the Corpus, and since 
he can find none, the reviewer suggests that the word ma[rpi8]a in 


line 12 means the polis of the dedicators but not of the patron. The 
reviewer suggests further, on the basis of C.I. L., IX, 662 and 663, 
that Lucilius Pansa Priseillianus eame from Apulia, where he erected 
a statue to a lady from the consular family of the Scipiones ‘Orfiti. 
It is not inappropriate for an equestrian official with a mixed career 
to hail from a bilingual area like the Adriatic (so also C. Publicius 
Proeulianus of Ravenna), but an Athenian in charge of the aque- 
ducts at Rome and of fiscal affairs in Lower Pannonia would be a 
sara avis indeed. 

The ius gladii. Theorizing about its evolution in the Early 
Empire, Pflaum (pp. 117-125) emphasizes the importance of Dio 
Cassius, LITI, 13, 6-7 as showing that the ius gladii meant the right 
of military commanders to put Roman soldiers to death without 
appeal, but he rejects as an anachronism the evidence of Dio Cassius, 
LIII, 14, 5 that in the time of Augustus the ius gladii could mean 
also the ‘right of governors to put to death those under their rule, 
which he thinks was an extension due to Septimius Severus. Proof, 
however, that it antedates Septimius Severus lies in Philostratus, 
Vit. soph., I, 532: (Polemon) “ persuaded the Smyrnians not to let 
actions which they had against one another go anywhere outside the 
city, but to settle them at home. I mean real actions, because those 
against adulterers, temple-robbers and murderers, from the negleet 
of which pollutions arise, he bade them not only take out but throw 
out of Smyrna, for these cases required a judge with the ius gladii." 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
Tre Joumus Hopxins UNIVERSITY. 
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A. M. Dare. The Lyrie Metres of Greek Drama. Cambridge, The 
University Press, 1948. Pp. v + 220. 


In this study, Miss Dale has set out to indicate “the prevailing 
movement of each type of rhythm" in the lyrics of fifth-eentury 
drama. After two preliminary chapters, devoted to the general 
characteristics of Greek dramatic lyrie and to definitions, the author 
proeeeds type by type through daetylie, anapaestie, iambie with 
trochaic and the combinations of the two, cretic-paeonic, dochmiac, 
ionic, aeolie (choriambic), aeolic (prosodiac-enoplian), and dactylo- 
epitrite, and ends with brief consideration of strophie construction 
and of performance (that is, the relation of musie and motion or 
dance to metre). There is a useful synopsis of forms, an index 
locorum and general index, no bibliography. While the latter is 
not necessary, its absence gives some clue to the nature of the work. 
This is not a complete or comprehensive survey of Greek dramatic 
lyric, but an advanced essay on the nature of the principal metres. 

It is perhaps also because of the independent, personal character 
of the work that definitions are given in abrupt, sometimes eryptie, 
form. There are times, in fact, when this reviewer simply does not 
understand what is intended. Here is an instance: “ But a final 
syllable is only anceps in the sense that a long syllable has license 
to shorten, not vice versa, since no period or oriyos may end on a 
naturally short syllable” (p. 19, n. 1; the thought of a misprint is 
dispelled by the repetition of the principle on p. 26). That just 
above Miss Dale has quoted as “clausula of a period" the line 
è pdxy 9' dddwexes and marked the last syllable of the last word 
long, underlines the confusion and suggests that es is not “a natu- 
rally short syllable” but “a long syllable with license to shorten,” 
but as to why this should be so divination has so far failed to come 
up with an answer. Or again (p. 71): “hence . . . in the trochaic 
tetrameter, the rule against starting — ~ — —." What does this mean? 
From context and fact, it probably means either that the second 


half line must not start -~ — -— (generally true, but numerous ex- 
ceptions) or, better, the second half line must not start with a word 
length amounting to ———— as in a line quoted above. After 


numerous readings, I now think this is meant, but the whole passage 
is bitterly obscure. And such obscurities are unfortunately of some 
consequence. They are not due to incapacity, for Miss Dale writes 
with style and finesse; more probably, it is a matter of undue con- 
densation or cutting, inadequate illustration, or unwillingness to bore 
the advanced reader with the obvious. Thus, on p. 22, we meet the 
terms “ pendant" and “blunt.” They are not defined, here or else- 
where. Perhaps they are standard usage; if so, I do not know it. 
After some study, the reader emerges with a fair idea (dogged by an 
apparent contradiction or two) of what blunt and pendant mean, 
but also with the feeling that he has been forced to interpret an 
interpretation as if it were text to be interpreted. 

Such problems arise, perhaps, out of the nature and form of the 
study, its limitation in length and scope. More significant is the 


1 But what is apparently meant, context or no, is that trochaic tetra- 
meter must not begin with a metrical or word-length unit of ~~~, 
plainly untrue. 
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limitation involved in the following postulate: *that tragedy and 
comedy yield a particular kind of lyrie metre which can legitimately 
be treated in some isolation from the rest of lyric metre” (preface). 
This may be true, at least to some extent. Miss Dale’s approach to 
the subject is analytical rather than historical; the question is, for 
her, what the metres are rather than how they came to be what they 
are. And yet the two questions are not in practice entirely separable, 
and Miss Dale does get drawn into questions of origin and develop- 
ment (see e. g. pp. 102, 120, 138, ete.). Metres heavily used in drama 
were inherited from earlier lyrie poets whose work was well known 
to the Athenian dramatists: in particular, glyconie and its variants 
from Sappho, Aleaeus, and Anacreon, perhaps also Corinna and 
Telesila; ionie especially from Anacreon; dactylo-epitrite from 
choral lyric, notably Pindar. The dramatists take their own interpre- 
tations. Glyeonie for drama is different from glyconie in Sappho, 
and dramatie dactylo-epitrite is not quite Pindar’s, as Miss Dale 
knows and points out. But, in view of the dramatists’ constant debt 
in all ways to the lyrie poets, most demonstrably to Pindar, they 
cannot legitimately be thought of as offering their own independent 
interpretations on an equal basis; they are rather modifying, or 
perhaps misunderstanding, given forms. Either Miss Dale would 
not admit this, or she ignores it. “It was this fact that led some 
ancient metricians to represent the ionic dvyaxAwmevoy as a dimeter in 
which the two middle syllables had somehow changed places, but 
the not uncommon ~ Mene |---—- disposes of that theory" (p. 


116). The Attie line does not dispose of that theory, which is right, 
as shown from various poems of Anacreon, particularly 39 D?, 
written long before any dramatic ionics we have. The variant shows 
the Attic interpretation (or misunderstanding) of Anacreon’s line, 
just as — — — {~ {~ — ~ ~ is atticized glyconic. Only such an exclusively 
Attic approach could lead a metrician of Miss Dale’s stature to make 
the astonishing statement that “like their Lesbian prototypes the 
aeolies of drama are for the most part hardly to be classified except 
as lengths of so many syllables" (p. 131; my italics). 

The foregoing principles of limit in definition and scope are re- 
sponsible for much of the difficulty in this difficult but impressive 
study, and it has been ungrateful work for the reviewer to make 
plain his dissatisfactions. Be these dissatisfactions what they may, 
it is clear that much is to be learned from this book, and the serious 
student of dramatic metre cannot afford to ignore it. Metricians are 
peculiarly susceptible to the danger of advancing by imperceptible 
degrees into nonsense, of evolving schemes which, to any practicing 
poet, would have been meaningless or unworkable. But Miss Dale’s 
good sense of reality is everywhere manifest, and her combinations 
are very generally credible for practice. The following points or 
tendencies seem particularly valuable. Overall, the tendeney is to 
play down the minute metron (—-, ~-, ~~, ete.) and emphasize 
the line (or colon, as Miss Dale will have it). Particularly because 
of this, the analysis of Aeschylus’ syncopated iambo-trochaies seems 
absolutely right and final. The theory, tentatively advanced, that 
occasionally syllable grouping or syllable counting replaces quantity 
(pp. 65, 77, etc.) is most interesting and might well be applied 
further; and this is true likewise of the notion of epiploce as “a 
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sort of matrix from which you could hack out iambic or trochaic 
segments.” The chapter on dactylo-epitrite is disappointing, and the 
interpretation of the epitrite pair —~—-——~-— as two ereties with 
linking anceps (p. 169) so anomalous as to be unbelievable after 
the forthright practice of Pindar (see p. 177 for what the poet is 
supposed to have “conceived” as his “ eolon-ingredients”’). The 
determination to exclude ictus in favor of pure quantify seems ex- 
aggerated. It leads to occasional contradictions (e.g. p. 66) and 
to unsolved problems. 

On the whole, this is an advanced, original, and exciting book. 
It is too diffieult to serve as an introduction; rather, it will force 
the student to re-examine, often to recast or reject, his hardened 
notions concerning dramatic lyric. 


RICHMOND LaATTIMORE. 
Brrn Mawr COLLEGE. 


Ronawp Q. Kent, Old Persian Grammar, Texts, Lexicon. New 
Haven, American Oriental Society, 1950. Pp. xii + 216. 
(American Oriental Series, XXXIIL.) 


Unless, as is not impossible, additional texts be discovered, the 
distinguished Professor Emeritus of Comparative Linguistics at the 
University of Pennsylvania here gives the learned world, with that 
extreme meticulosity which scholars have come to expect from him, 
what may be regarded as the definitive edition of the Old Persian 
inscriptions. Based on a long series of preliminary studies and on 
careful reading of practically everything of moment hitherto written 
on his subject, he has enriched his work with almost unassailable 
restoration of lacunae and emendation of corrupt passages; his 
textual notes are admirable in their fullness; and if, here and there, 
I myself should translate otherwise, the differences are minimal 
(e.g, DB 1. 86, ndviyd would be a little clearer if rendered ‘ navi- 
gable [only, not fordable]'; cf. his Lexicon, s.v.; DB 5. 24, ‘by 
raft! seems more idiomatic both in OP and in English than ‘by 
raft(s) ’; DSe 43-45, appears to mean, rather, ‘much handiwork that 
previously had not been put [or, made] in place, that I put [or, 
made] in place’; and DSf 56-57, ‘much excellent [had been] 
ordered; much excellent there was’). 

In $1.1II, one might note that the metre of Middle Persian 
hymns written with Semitic logograms (Huzvarisn, “ Book-Pahlavi’’) 
is quite non-existent, but becomes perfectly regular Iranian verse 
when the Iranian equivalents are substituted (“ Pizand”). A strik- 
ing Aramaism (§$12, 315) not mentioned by Kent is the word-order 
verb + subject instead of subject + verb in the constantly recurring 
phrase dtiy Dadrayavaus xsdyagiya ‘saith D. the King’ (ef. VS 73 
Wwe gop S137 TT ‘thus saith the great King, the King of 


Assyria’ [2 Kings 18. 19]). Kent (§§ 6, 12) says little more than 
that “ Aramaie also seems to have had a certain influence on the 
phrasing and the syntax. . .. it ig to be expected that the stylo of 


* So far as practicable, Kent’s system of abbreviations is here followed. 
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the inseriptions should reflect the style of Aramaie; and it does"; 
with some very general remarks. The subject should be thoroughly 
investigated, preferably by a professed Semitist. My own interpre- 
tation of apophony (/ablaut") is very different from Kent’s ($ 121 
against Gray in this JOURNAL, LXII [1941], pp. 476-84; Founda- 
tions of Language [New York, 1939, 1950], pp. 65-6). 

Since a very exhaustive and competent review of Kent’s volume 
has been written by Professor G. S. Lane (Lang., XX VI [1950], pp. 
412-17) for all but the voeabulary and the translation (on the latter 
of which I have already briefly touched), I may here restrict myself 
to some observations on the etymological material of the Lexicon, 
merely noting that I regard the Lat. “ genitives” eius, cuius, ete., 
like Skt. asmákam, yusmákam, Lat. nostrum, uostrom, Germ. unser, 
as originally stereotyped neuter singular nominative-accusatives 
(Foundations, pp. 196-7, against Kent, p. 57°). 

I turn, then, to comments on thirteen words in the OP vocabulary. 


1-2) abicaris (DB 1. 64-65). This is almost certainly the ace. 
sg. neut. of an -s-stem ($ 185. ITI), but I strongly doubt if it should 
be compared directly with NPers. caridan ‘to pasture’ (p. 169°). 
I connect it, rather, as a collective, with lexicographical Skt. abhi- 
cara- ‘servant, i.e. ‘servants, retainers’ (ef. Gk. 75 Sotdov, Lat. 
seruitium, Fr. le service in the same collective sense). In this pas- 
sage also occurs another ar. Aey. maniya-, usually connected with 
GAv. demüna-, LAv. nmdna-, Skt. dáma-, Gk. ónos, Lat. domus 
‘house,’ ete. (p. 202°). Here, however, Kent seems not to have 
given sufficient consideration to the Aramaic rendering of mdniya- 
by *D23 ‘riches, treasure.’ I again suggest (ef. J. A. O. $., XXVIII 
[1913], pp. 281-3) that the OP word is to be compared with Skt. 
manya- ‘honourable’ (ht. ‘to be thought of’ > 'valuable?), not 
with Skt. mdna- ‘building, house, dwelling.’ I would, accordingly, 
translate this very troublesome sequence: ‘the service (= servants, 
retainers) and the live-stock and the treasure and the houses.’ 


3) avadas ‘from there, from then,’ avadas-té * from thenceforward 
them’ düradas ‘from afar,’ all ending in -4, not in -ša (ef. Benveniste, 
Gramm., $$ 367, 389). With š cf. Hom. kakóv é, 0eov čé, Lat. ex, 
ete., < *ek-s < *egh-s (cf. Walde-Hofmann, Lateinisches etymolo- 
gisches Wörterbuch’, I (Heidelberg, 1938, p. 424), probably with 
adverbial -s (ef. Brugmann, Gdr., IT, 2, pp. 823-4, 737-8). 


4-5) Aéiydbausna-. I do not see why this nom. pr. is necessarily 
to be considered a determinative compound (‘Freed from Misfor- 
tune’; so Kent, $$ 160. Id, 243, p. 166"; ef. Bartholomae, Altira- 
nisches Wb., col. 323) ; it may equally well be a possessive compound 
(‘Having Misfortune-Freedom’), as proposed by Justi, Iranisches 
Namenbuch, col. 50*, though with an impossible interpretation of the 
first component; similarly Av. pouru-baoxina- ‘possessing abun- 
dant freedom,’ rather than ‘bringing much freedom’ (against 


2I essayed this in a long out-moded paper, “Stylistic Parallels 
between the Assyro-Babylonian and the Old Persian Inscriptions ” 
(A.J. S. L., XVII [1901], pp. 151-9), where I also noted the similar 
constantly recurring Ay. phrase dat mraot Ahuró Mazdá ‘then spake 
A. M. (contrast the order in the Skt. type Arjuna uvāca ‘A. spake’). 
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Bartholomae, col. 901). The same type may recur in another nom. 
pr, Bagübigna-, where it seems needless to assume, with Kent 
($$ 160. Ie, 243, p. 199°), a pte. in -na-, and so ‘ Begotten by God’ 
(ef. also the conjectures of Bartholomae, eol. 922). The view of 
Justi (Iran. Namenb., 56°, 489) that the name means ' Having the 
Glory of God’ (or ‘of the Gods’) at least deserves consideration— 
i. e., baga-d-bigna-, to the base *bheig (v) e- ‘shine,’ Gk. poißos * pure, 
bright, radiant! (Walde-Pokorny, Etymologisches Wörterbuch der 
indogermanischen Sprachen [Berlin and Leipzig, 1930-1933], II, p. 
138). This interpretation is sustained by the OP nom. pr. ’Apta- 
Btyvgs ‘ Having Aryan Glory’ (Justi, 22*), where * Aryan-Begotten,’ 
or even ‘Having Aryan Seed,’ seems less likely. The Babylonian 
borrowed nom. pr. Bagabigi(?)in may perhaps be added here (T. 
Clay, Business Documents of Murasht Sons of Nippur Dated in the 
Reign of Darius If [Philadelphia, 1912], p. 12). 


6) kaufa- ‘mountain.’ If one may assume an alternation pH : p, 
OP kaufa-, Av. kaofa-, NP kóh are not isolated in Iranian (so Kent, 
§ 75. II), but find cognates in Lith. kaŭpas, OCS. kupá, OHG. hüfo 
‘heap; ete. (W.-P., I, pp. 372-3; W.-H., I, p. 311).? 

7) takabara- ‘ petasos-wearing. If the first component is eor- 
rectly interpreted (cf. Kent, p. 185°), it is apparently connected 
(against him, §76.V) with the I-E base *tege- ' weave, seen in 
Osset. taxun, Arm. t'ek'em, Lat. texo (<teg-s-) ‘weave’ (W.-P., 
I, p. 716). 

8) tanū- ‘self? This use of a word for ‘body’ as a quasi- 
reflexive pronoun, so also in Vedic and Av., might well be noted in 
a special paragraph 202A (ef. Brugmann, Gdr.?, TI, 2, pp. 401-2). 

9) nama ‘name. I fail to see why Kent (§§ 187, 251C, p. 1932) 
takes náma as a suffixless loc. sg. neut., but nämä perhaps as an ace. 
of specification ($$ 187, 249L, p. 193°”), though he recognizes ($ 312) 
that nàmà is normally used in conjunction with a fem., otherwise 
nama (Benveniste, §§ 152, 278, 312), and the OP word is found only 
in the nom.-ace. (Benveniste, $ 278). I have long regarded nämä 
in name-phrases as a nom. in apposition with the person or thing 
named, the pair forming an elliptical nominal phrase (nom. absolute) 
inserted bodily in the main sentence without grammatical connexion. 
Examples abound in OP (ef. Schwyzer-Debrunner, Griech. Gram., 
II [Munieh, 1950], p. 86), of which I quote the two excellent 
examples given by Kent ($312), though with my own translation, 
materially different from his: Dddarsi§ néma Arminiya mand 
ba"daka avam früisayam Arminam ‘an Armenian, D. his name, my 
subjeet—him I sent forth to Armenia’; S?kayauvatió nümà didà 
Nisüya nämä dahydus Madaiy avadasim avájanam ‘a fortress—S. 
(its) name; a district in M., N. (its) name—there I smote him. It 
seems unnecessary to suggest, as does Kent, that “these phrases are 
perhaps based on similar phrasing in Aramaic,” since the same con- 


? As Lane remarks, Kent pays slight heed to the laryngal hypothesis 
(why laryngeal, despite the universal usage?); cf. Kent’s discussion 
of Skt. cham: Gk. éyo (8193), disregarding I-E *egHom. He entirely 
neglects W.-P. 
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struction appears in Gk., e. g, wdrayos Kudvos óvoua, etpas Oo 
vÀéÜpoy ‘a river, K. (its) name, (its) breadth of two plethra.’ 4 

10) naiba- beautiful, (religiously) good. Kent, stating that the 
word oceurs only in Iranian ($ 75. V), fails to notice the cognate 
group of Olr. nóib ‘holy’ (W.-P., II, p. 321; H. Pedersen, Vgl. 
kelt. Gram., I [Góttingen, 1909], pp. 156, 387). 


11) fraüara- ‘superior’ Av. frafara- (p. 198*, where read 
$ 148. II instead of § 149. I) seems not to occur. 


12) raucah- ‘day? The OP type Andmakahya máhya XV rau- 
cabis Qakatü dha (DB 2. 56), rendered by Kent ($ 252. D) ‘of the 
month A., 15 by days were past,’ goes, rather, as a general pl. case- 
form, in § 252. I (‘of the month A., 15 days were past’). As he 
himself says (§ 252. I), Av. knows the same construction (add to 
his references, p. 82, n. 2, Reichelt, Aw. Hlmb., $427), and the 
OIran. gen. pl. has become the general pl. case in NPers. nouns. 
This use of raucabiS as a np. is confirmed by the ns. in DB 3. 8: 
Garmapadahya māhyä I rauca^ Qakatam dha ‘ of the month G., 1 day 
was past.’ 

13) vain- ‘see.’ The etymology proposed by Kent (< *ueid-n-, 
$$ 83. I, 130, 210. ITI, p. 2067) seems excellent, but is, like Av. vaén-, 
NPers. binad ‘see,’ and perhaps also Skt. ven- ‘ desire,’ a denomina- 
tive in -»- (cf. Brugmann, Gdr.?, Il, 1, p. 263; 3, p. 313, on 
ven- : vend- ‘longing, desire’), i.e. *ueid-n- from the base *weide- 
‘know, see’ (ef. Skt. véda- ‘knowledge’ : Lat. uideo, SBal. gindag 
“see’), the semantic development being ‘sight’ > ‘ desire’ > ‘ knowl- 
edge’ (for the base in general, W.-P., I, pp. 236-239). 


Louis H. Gray. 
New YoRK CiTy. 


Francesco ÁRNALDI. Da Plauto a Terenzio, Il: Terenzio. Napoli, 
Loffredo, 1947. Pp. 227. 


The present volume is a sequel to Professor Arnaldi’s earlier 
study of Roman drama, which, after a brief treatment of Livius 
Andronieus and Naevius, was devoted to an analysis of Plautus! 
comedies... The first third of this book deals with three other 
dramatists, Ennius (pp. 5-54), Paeuvius and Caecilius Statius (pp. 


* Náma, and nama are mere appositives in such passages as OP (DB 
l. 36) I martiya magus dha Gawmüta nāma hauv udapatatā ‘ there 
was a man, a Magian—G. (his) name—he rose up’; Av. vairiš y6 
Haosravd nama ‘a bay—H. (its) name’; Vayus bà nama ahmi ‘I am 
V., (my) name’; mereyé yO paro-dari mama... yim masydka avi 
dusvactanhd kahrkatés ngma aojatte ‘the bird—P. (his) name—... 
whom evil-speaking folk call K. {as his) name’ (ns. as a direct 
quotation); Ved. Havir asmi néma ‘I am H. (my) name’; cf. also 
Arm. ar komsi umemn Likianés anum koéeceloy ‘ with a eount—L. the 
name was called’ (where A. Meillet, Altarm. Elmb. [Heidelberg, 1913], 
p. 78, sees an aec. of specification). 

1 Cf. my review in A.J. P., LXX (1949), pp. 221-4. 
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55-80) ; then follow two ehapters of an historieal and eritieal nature, 
on the life of Terence (pp. 81-102) and on the chronology of the 
eomedies (pp. 103-138) ; the author's diseussion of the six Terentian 
plays (“ L'arte,” pp. 139-218) provides the most significant chapter 
of the book, and this is followed by a short conclusion (“ L'artista," 
pp. 219-226). 

In the first two chapters Arnaldi discusses the multiplicity of 
Ennius’ interests (p. 11), his importance as a predecessor of Vergil 
(p. 12), the manner in which he reflects the Roman culture of his 
period (p. 13); the analysis of Ennius as an epic poet is followed 
by a consideration of “Ennio tragico" (pp. 31 ff.) and especially 
of the lyrical nature of his plays (pp. 43 ff.); Arnaldi thinks that 
Ennius in tragedy and Plautus in eomedy perhaps followed Livius 
Andronicus and Naevius in their use of meters, as Fraenkel main- 
tained in his Plautinisches im Plautus, but admits that the paucity of 
the fragments of the first two poets makes proof impossible. Arnaldi 
looks upon Paeuvius as the spiritual heir of Ennius and considers his 
Antiope superior to the Medea, Ennius masterpiece (p. 55), an 
assumption hardly supported by the Ciceronian passages which he 
cites as evidence. The author quotes numerous fragments, not only 
of Ennius and Pacuvius, but also of Caecilius Statius, and points 
out the Plautine nature of many of the latter (pp. 69 f.) ; he finds 
in Caecilius the zá6os noted by Varro, but says that the playwright 
“è ancora lontano da Terenzio” (p. 72). 

Arnaldi devotes sixty pages to Terence’s life and the chronology 
of the plays, as against eighty on the comedies themselves—a some- 
what surprising ratio. The statements given in the ancient Vita 
lead him into a lengthy discussion of the Scipionie circle and of 
Polybius, whose pages, along with the comedies of Terence, he con- 
siders an important document for the nature of the circle (p. 94), 
and he calls the famous words of Chremes in Heaut. 77 “la prima 
e più caratteristica espressione dell humanitas del circolo degli 
Seipioni" (p. 96); is it really this, or merely an excuse on Chremes’ 
part to concern himself in the affairs of Menedemus? Elsewhere 
(p. 168) Arnaldi says that Hec. 549-56 is chronologically the first 
formulation of the humanitas of the Scipionic cirele. : He agrees with 
Schanz and Jaehmann that the chronology of the plays is as follows: 
Andria, Hecyra I, Heauton Timorumenos, Eunuchus, Phormio, 
Adelphoe, Hecyra II and III, but the conflicting statements in the 
ancient sources and the recent attempts of Gestri, Blum, and others 
to change the accepted order of the plays receive full consideration. 
Arnaldi makes a detailed analysis of the Terentian prologues, thus 
retracing the work of Fabia and Flickinger, and concludes (p. 133) 
that the accepted chronology is the only possible one. One feels, 
however, that this section, like that on the Seipionie cirele, is un- 
necessarily prolix and would have profited from condensation. 

Arnaldi’s treatment of Terence’s comedies resembles his procedure 
in Volume IJ—considerable attention to metrical matters, analyses 
of the structure of the plays and a consideration of their relation 
to the Greek originals, and many penetrating estimates of the plays 
themselves. He rightly stresses the novelty and the originality of 
the Hecyra (pp. 163 ff.) and, by viewing it as Terence’s second play, 
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avoids the error of Norwood who based his theory of Terence’s 
dramatie development in part upon his view of the Hecyra as 
Terence’s fifth comedy. That there was a development seems un- 
deniable: the first three comedies (Andria, Hecyra, and Heauton) 
are both less amusing and less conventional than the Eunuchus, 
Phormio, and Adelphoe, but the last three, on the contrary, reveal 
a far more successful handling of the “ duality method " and contain 
some of the traditionally eomie personages (miles, parasitus, leno) ; 
Terence was learning to compose comedies that combined greater 
artistry with broader comic appeal? Both the Hecyra and the 
Phormio were adapted from Apollodorus, but the differences between 
the two are very striking; Arnaldi calls the Hecyra “la più senti- 
mentale ” of Terence's comedies, the Phormio “la più vivace, accanto 
alU Eunuchus? (p. 170), but he sees in both comedies a sense of 
justice and of truth which he ascribes to the Greek playwright.? 

The author makes many other interesting points. The Heauton 
shows no evidence of contaminatio and in lime 6 (duplex quae ex 
argumento facta est simplici) facta refers to the Greek original, not 
to Terence’s play (p. 187; ef. pp. 122f.); this is definitely pre- 
ferable to Flickinger’s view that duplex means two plays, one Greek, 
one Latin, but the verse can also be interpreted as meaning that the 
plot is double but nevertheless comes from a single Greek play— 
not from two originals as was the ease with the Andria. Arnaldi 
points out many changes which Terence is known to have introduced 
into his comedies and states that “ Terenzio, eontaminatore di Menan- 
dro, & nettamente superiore a Menandro puro” (p. 195). The 
Eunuchus receives high praise for its vivacity, humor, and irony 
(pp. 201 £.), but the Adelphoe is Terence’s masterpiece and surpasses 
the Eunuchus “per la profondità dei caratteri, la serietà dell’ im- 
postazione, la stessa sostanziosita dello spirito comico” (p. 204). 
Micio is the outstanding character of the comedy, and his dialogue 
with Aeschinus (635-712) Arnaldi considers perhaps the finest scene 
in all Terence, a “ stupenda scena—nel suo equilibrio di toni comici e 
sentimental " (p. 210). 

The short final chapter is less a description of Terence’s artistry 
than a defense of Leo’s views concerning Terence against those of 
Jachmann, whose polemie Arnaldi likens to Caesar's polemic against 
Cicero. He believes that in vis and comica virtus the Menandrian 


? I discuss this development in a new book, The Nature of Roman 
Comedy, now being published by the Princeton University Press. This 
work is eoncerned chiefly with the comedies, like Arnaldi's two volumes, 
and unlike Beare's The Roman Stage (1950) which treats mainly of the 
history and staging of Roman drama; I am less interested in contami- 
natio and the reconstruction of the Greek originals than in the features 
of the Roman comedies (stage conventions, plot-structure, characters, 
moral tone, suspense and irony, humor in situation, character, and 
language, etc.). 

s P. 178; cf. n. 6, where Arnaldi suggests that the Greek original of 
Plautus Epidicus was the work of Apollodorus. 

* Of. p. 225; Arnaldi does not accept, incidentally, the belief of 
Herrmann, Ferrarino, and others that the famous dimidiate Menander 
epigram is also to be attributed to Cieero, and he explains the phrase as 
meaning that the Menander of the Terentian comedies gives an incom- 
plete pieture of the Greek dramatist. 
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originals did not differ much from the Terentian comedies (p. 226), 
but he is convinced that Terence was a creative artist, not a mechani- 
eal translator (pp. 221 f.), a dramatist who presented in a literary 
form the urbanitas of his circle (p. 223); one of Arnaldi’s best 
summaries of Terence’s qualities appears in his discussion of the 
Andria: “la sua capacità di creazione, il suo senso sobrio del comico 
e la profondità e delicatezza di sentimento " (p. 143). 

Arnaldi's second volume has the weaknesses of the first volume, 
but to a less striking degree; Norwood’s The Art of Terence and 
Flickinger’s article on the prologues are cited,? but Post, Rand, 
Frank, Harsh, and other seholars who have written much on 
Menander and Terence are ignored. Perhaps American books and 
journals were not available to the author, but it is surprising that 
there is no mention of Beare, Enk, Kuiper, and other European 
- authorities.  Arnaldrs treatment of Terence’s life and originality 
might have profited therefrom and at least would have presented a 
more up-to-date picture of Terentian scholarship. But the two 
volumes combine to give to the reader a competent and useful dis- 
cussion of early Roman drama and a stimulating and often valuable 
analysis of the twenty-six extant Roman comedies. 


GEORGE E. DUCKWORTH. 
Princeton UNIVERSITY. 


Hérodote, Histoires, Livre VI. Texte établi et traduit par Pzm.-E. 
LEGRAND. Paris, Société d'Édition “Les Belles Lettres," 1948. 
Pp. 140. 


In this volume of the Budé Herodotus Legrand maintains the 
high standard whieh he set when he published the first volume in 
1932. No papyrus fragments have been found from Book VI and 
consequently there is no new textual information to be taken into 
account since the third edition of Hude; nevertheless Legrand offers 
some interesting variations from Hude's text and new solutions of 
several difficulties. Some of his changes in the text are the result of 
his attempt to regularize the dialect and there is not space to list 
these novelties here. But there are several new readings which may 
be diseussed briefly. 

In VI, 102 we read that the Persians after conquering Eretria and 
waiting a few days, sailed on to Attica xarépyovrés ve moAAóv (SO 
Hude, following ABCP; DRSV have karepyá£ovres). But “ making 
haste" hardly describes what the Persians are doing, since they have 
just taken several days rest. Accordingly Dietseh suggested xarop- 
yéoyres “ superbientes,” and Legrand improves this to karopyóvres 
“tout bouillants.” For the Herodotean use of this word he might 
perhaps have referred to the famous anecdote according to which 
Herodotus told the father of Thucydides à "OAope, ópya ý cus ToU 
viov gov pós wabjpara (Marcellinus, Vita Thuc., 54). Also new and 
interesting is the suggestion of a lacuna in 134, 2, in the description 
of the behaviour of Miltiades at Paros: ròy 86 Siepydmevov . . . ert 


° Cf PR 157 f where Thornton Wilders The Woman of Andros is 
men aol 
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TOV KoAcvóy (^ Brepxóuevos doit être le débris d'un membre de phrase 
ou il était dit que Miltiade avait atteint la colline en traversant une 
partie du zpodoreov”). Less important and less convincing is his 
alteration of $épe to dopé« in 61, 4 on the ground that opéew is 
used throughout the chapter to describe how the nurse carries the 
child to the temple of Helen. In 92,1 Hude reads: érekoAéovro rovs 
abrots [ods] kat mpórepov (ABCP have ots, omitted by DRSV). 
Legrand reads TOUS avrovs TOUS kal ar pOTEpoy, claiming this as his 
conjecture; but this reading was in fact adopted by Blakesley and by 
Stein, who credits it to Dobree. Other older emendations which he 
adopts and Hude rejected are Valekenaer's dyvoiy for dvoty in 69, 5; 
van Herwerden’s GovAouévov 9e a$rov for flovAópevov 86 aùróv in 81; 
the commonsense 8: of Richards for the meaningless da ró or 84 
rá of the MSS in 64, where Hude obelizes; and Hude’s own tentative 
conjecture, which he did not admit into his text, of GuflaAAe for 
éflaAc in 61, 1. 

Legrand also adopts some of the readings of D whieh were cited 
for the first time in the apparatus of Hude's third edition, e. g. the 
aorist participle àpáuevo, in 14, 2 where other MSS have the present 
participle. The aorist participle is certainly an improvement here— 
“having hoisted sail they sailed away." On the other hand in 44,1 
he reads @aciovs oùðè yeipas àvraewopévovs kareorpéjayro Where all 
the MSS have dvracpapévous, Which is certainly defensible as a read- 
ing. In 73,1 he adopts the reading of S, dp6u6n, in preference to 
the dificilior lectio of the other MSS 68601. 

There is no introduction at the beginning of this book as the 
Ionian revolt was discussed in the previous volume, but after chapter 
42 there is a discussion of some thirty pages devoted to the Greek 
expeditions of Darius, which includes an examination of the sources 
used by Herodotus for this part of his work. The translation is, as 
always, admirably lucid and its usefulness will not be confined to 
French students. Two of his notes may be singled out for mention: 
his suggestion that the “sleeve full of silver” on which Leotychides 
was found sitting during his expedition to Thessaly (72,2) was 
really “une sorte de sac semblable à une manche étranglée aux 
deux bouts"; and his brief remark on the famous hoplite charge at 
Marathon (112,3): "8pópo. Il ne doit s'agir que d'un ‘pas 
accéléré ’.”’ 

LroNEL PEARSON. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


M. P. CHARLESWORTH. The Lost Province or The Worth of Britain. 
Cardiff, Univ. of Wales Press, 1949. Pp. vii +89. (Gregynog 
Lectures, 1948.) 


In his brief preface Professor Charlesworth says: “I have tried 
to set out why the Romans first conquered and afterwards remained 
in this island; then in what ways its occupation proved useful and 
profitable to them; finally what they have bequeathed to us. On this 
last topic I have ventured to stress some less familiar methods of 
approach, and if sometimes I may appear dogmatie I hope later to 
have fuller opportunity of justifying them." It is to be feared that 


At 
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Professor Charlesworth's recent lamented death may have prevented 
this further treatment. 

The lectures were delivered at Aberystwyth in Mareh, 1948, and 
as was fitting there is a good deal about the Welsh language as well 
as about Welsh geography; for the latter there is a fine map of 
Roman Wales supplied by Dr. V. E. Nash-Williams. Charlee vorti 
thinks- that the Latin language of the Roman occupation made a 
strong impression on Welsh; he gives many words in modern Welsh 
which seem to derive directly from Latin. 

There are four lectures, the first is called “ The Years of Conquest.” 
Before giving a historical outline the author asks a series of ques- 
tions,—“ Why did the Romans choose to incorporate this distant 
island in their Empire? Why, that once done, did they retain it for 
nigh on four hundred years? What did they gain from the occupa- 
tion? And what have we gained or what did this island retain when 
the legions departed? ” 

The first question he endeavours to answer in the first lecture, 
beginning with the historical outline, and first Caesar's invasion. 
He thinks Caesar’s chief object was the reputed wealth of Britain, 
but a geographical error also contributed. Caesar described the 
island as triangular, and the second side (the west) he said faced 
towards Spain; so Britain would be a link with the other provinces. 

Britain served as a refuge for exiles from Gaul; also the disunity 
of the island made it seem an easier conquest. So Claudius decided 
on the invasion of 43 A. D., and at first the conquest proceeded very 
quickly. Camulodunum (Colchester) was made the capital. Charles- 
worth passes very lightly over the revolt of Boadicea and the destruc- 
tion of Camulodunum (both unnamed!) in A.D. 61. Though the 
revolt was very formidable it was stamped out; and when Vespasian 
became Emperor he adopted a new “forward” policy, and the 
legions advanced to York and to Wales. Then in 77 came Agricola, 
to whose conquests full justice is done. He was, however, recalled 
by Domitian in 84, perhaps through jealousy. 

The next great name is Hadrian, who came to Britain in 122. Just 
as he had given up some of Trajan’s Eastern conquests so now he 
abandoned Scotland and built the Roman Wall from Neweastle to 
Bowness, “‘which even today in its ruins remains one of the most 
majestic abiding monuments of the past empire.” 

The second lecture is on “ Romans and Britons," and begins with 
Septimius Severus, 192-211, and his great work in Britain. “ This 
hard-headed ruler had decided that Britain was well worth keeping; 
he would never have expended this vast amount of energy, labour and 
money upon a non-paying proposition.” Later Aurelian, 270-275, 
gave up Dacia and made the Danube the frontier. “ But he did not 
abandon Britain. If we ask why, there can only be one answer: 
because Aurelian thought it of value.” 

Then came the time of the sea-raiders on the south and southeast 
coasts, and a line of forts was built along the Saxon shore, of which 
a sketch map is given. Constantine became Emperor at York in 306, 
and six years after that he started out to win Rome for himself. 

Disasters came later, and Britain was deprived of the Roman 


1See K. K. Jackson’s article “On Some Romano-British Place- 
Names,” J. R. S., XXXVIII (1948), pp. 54-58. 
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legions. “Yet these Romanized Britons, though the west could do 
nothing for them, and the east had forgotten them, put up a splendid 
resistance. Think of the generations it took before Angles, Saxons 
and Jutes had thoroughly occupied England alone; Wales they never 
conquered.” 

The third lecture is headed “What Rome gained from Britain.” 
“The comparatively mild climate of our country allowed Roman 
arms to penetrate further north than on the Continent.—The Roman 
Wall zone in England lies far to the north of any region on the 
Continent occupied by the legions.” 

Rome early began using Britain for recruiting auxiliaries. Charles- 
worth estimates that a total of 12,000 men was enrolled. It was 
also used as a “strategic reserve"; in times of danger some of the 
legionaries could be used for Germany or elsewhere. The British 
fleet was also of importance: under Agricola it cireumnavigated 
Britain; inseriptions show that detachments from the fleet helped in 
building Hadrian’s Wall. 

The mineral wealth of the island was important, particularly lead 
and iron. Tin was worked early: then the mines were closed, but 
they were opened again in the third century. Cattle and sheep 
breeding was carried on in the large estates. “The Roman invasion 
had developed Britain into a rich and flourishing island.” “ Raiders 
made it their target because here was something worth raiding, cattle 
and sheep, cloth and hides, silver and lead and iron, a wealthy 
material civilization.” “That was one of the reasons why the 
Romans clung to it. Some of the most experienced and wisest 
heads among the emperors—Vespasian, Hadrian, Severus, Aurelian, 
Diocletian, men not prone to act from motives of sentiment or of 
mere prestige—had decided to retain it; they had hard heads, they 
were good judges.” 

The fourth and final lecture is headed “ What we have gained from 
the Roman occupation.” To begin with there is the unification of 
the country, for the first time in history. Charlesworth stresses the 
effect on the language; modern Welsh still retains many words. 
“ These new words for new things came over into Celtic, and have 
survived to this day as a lasting heritage.” Roads are mentioned 
particularly, “many of our main roads are still built upon Roman 
foundations.” “In time . . . a network of roads covered the whole 
island.” A great variety of trees, fruits, vegetables, and flowers was 
brought in by the Romans. 

“ Even in the sixth and seventh centuries there remained both in 
Wales and in England the memory of the great and powerful 
civilization that could perform feats far beyond the resources of 
smaller kingdoms: there lingered the memory of a great tradition.” 
Then and even later there could be seen the remains of walls and 
gates, bridges and buildings. 

As will be seen from this summary Charlesworth sets the abiding 
results of the Roman oceupation of Britain higher than the estimates 
of some other historians, but he ends on a sadder note. “ Remember 
what was lost—the central organization and administration of the 
whole country broke down ... as for the roads, they crumbled into 
tracks.” 

This volume, though so brief, is a valuable contribution to the 
study of Roman Britain. It is extremely well printed. 
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RYCK’S MANUSCRIPT OF TACITUS. 


Pichena in 1607 established the pre-eminence of the Medicean 
manuscript of Tacitus XI-XXI (Laur. 68.2) and the latest text 
of the Teubner series recognizes no others as of any real value. 
New manuscripts have constantly turned up until today more 
than twice as many are known as were accessible to Pichena, but 
the tradition persists that they all derive from the Medicean. 
Halm represents almost unanimous opinion when he says of 
what he calls the deteriores: “quos omnes ex unico Mediceo 
fluxisse constat.” This theory requires the assumption that a 
copy of M was made before it lost its four missing pages con- 
taining the text of Hist., I, 69-75 and Hist., I, 86-II, 2. That 
fact, in addition to the difficulty of the hand of M and the 
frightful condition of some of its pages, has led to a slight 
modification of the accepted theory, namely that all our manu- 
seripts may derive from the immediate ancestor of M. 

In the late seventeenth century, Ryck produced readings from 
a manuscript which showed striking differences from the accepted 
text. He was not a great Tacitean scholar and he was somewhat 
diffident about his own readings but, while he did not incorporate 
many of them in his published text, he was confident enough of 
their value to cite over twelve hundred of them in his volume of 
notes. The world of scholarship ignored this manuscript of 
Ryck’s which, he claimed, had once belonged to Rodolphus Agri- 
cola and even questioned its existence. However, there have 
always been enough difficulties in the text of Tacitus and enough 
improbability in the “one tradition ” theory to create the sus- 
picion of a doubt. Ernesti's non audeam affirmare has always 
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found an echo in the minds.of a few dissatisfied scholars. To 
some it has seemed possible that Ryck’s manuscript might bold 
the key to the situation. And now Ryck's manuscript has come 
to light and the question must be reviewed. This so-called 
“ Agricola ” manuscript of Tacitus’ Annals XI-XXI* suspected 
by Lipsius of being a myth, quoted extensively by Ryck, con- 
demned by Ernesti to oblivion, has largely disappeared from 
discussions of the text of Tacitus in modern times. A few 
readings from it still appear in our editions as conjectures of 
Agricola. It is now certain that the Tacitus Manuscript BPL. 
16.B, in the University Library in Leiden? is no other than the 
Agricola manuscript which Ryck made the basis of his notes in 
1686. Moreover, it appears to be fully as important as Ryck 
suspected. 

The war interrupted the investigation of Ryck’s manuscript. 
Then, in the course of a seminar on Tacitus, we confirmed the 
previous findings, learned more about Agricola, his writings and 
his travels, and also more about Ryck and his connections, and 
finally turned up the entry of a Tacitus manuscript in the 
University Library at Leiden. This seemed a reasonable place 
in which to look for a volume used by Modius, Heinsius and 
Ryck. It developed later that Giaratano had also noted the entry 
and listed the manuscript (see note above) but without comment. 
In the summer of 1950 Mendell had the opportunity to visit 
Leiden and study the manuscript which confirmed in every way 
the claims of Ryck and the inferences that we had drawn from 
them. At first thought, it seems strange indeed that this manu- 
script in Leiden has not been brought to the attention of scholars 
long before this. The “one tradition” theory and the reverence 


1Cf. Mendell, * Manuseripts of .Tacitus XI-XXI," Yale Classical 
Studies, VI (1939). 

2 My thanks are due and enthusiastically given to the authorities of 
the Library, and especially to G. I. Lieftinck, Keeper of Western Manu- 
scripts, for their generous hospitality and courteous co-operation in my 
study of their distinguished manuscript and for furnishing an excellent 
microfilm of it which has made possible further study of the readings. 
So far as can be ascertained this manuscript has been cited only by 
Caesar Giaratano in his edition of the Histories (Rome, 1939). No study 
of it has been made previous to September, 1950, and, according to the 
records of the Library, it has been consulted by only two people during 
the 150 years of its stay in Leiden. C.W.M. 
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paid the Second Medicean account for this neglect. Seven other 
manuscripts of these books of Tacitus have been brought to light 
in the last thirty years, none of them however so exciting as 
this one. 

The first known mention of the Agricola manuscript.is in 
Franciscus Modius, Novantiquae Lectiones, p. 64. This collec- 
tion of letters was published in 1584 when Modius was librarian 
at Komburg. In the fifteenth letter, addressed to Lernutius, 
Modius states that he will send to their friend Lipsius a copy of 
a printed edition of Tacitus so old as to have the value of a 
manuscript and containing sundry notes by Rodolphus Agricola. 
At the same time he quotes as of interest to his correspondent 
certain readings of Agricola. 

In the following year appeared the third edition of Lipsius? 
Tacitus in the preface to which the editor mentions the copy of 
Tacitus sent him by Modius with the notations in the hand of 
Agricola. Lipsius found these notes intriguing but expressed a 
doubt as to whether the suggested readings came from an old 
manuscript or were the brilliant conjectures of Agricola himself. 

Not until 1686, when Ryck published his Animadverstones 
ad Tacitum, is the manuscript again mentioned. In his note on 
Annals, XI, 1, Ryck says: “In Cod. MS cujus Rodolphus Agri- 
cola quondam nune ipse sum dominus." Throughout his com- 
mentary he cites this manuscript, sometimes as Meus, sometimes 
as Agr., the total number of quotations being more than 1200. 
It was not, however, until 1687 that Ryck’s text appeared. In 
the “ Ad Lectorem ” he gives more explicit information about his 
manuscript : 


Cum itaque possiderem Codicem calamo exaratum, qui 
cum Annali undecimo incipit, e quo plurima Taciti loca 
hactenus conclamata restitui posse cernerem, et vitae ratio 
tum persona premere vix paterentur thesaurum publico 
debitum, Tacitum ad hunc librum emendare aggressus sum. 
Fuerat is olim Rodolphi Agricolae, uti partim ex huius manu 
alicubi oris adscripta, partim e lectionibus inde ab Agricola 
enotatis et a Francisco Modio ad Lipsium transmissis, 
quarum hic ad Tacitum, ille in Novantiquis Lectionibus 
meminere, colligitur. 


In his note on Ann., XV, 51, Ryck makes clear the reason for 
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Lipsius’ scepticism with regard to the Agricola citations sent 
him by Modius: 


Ita dedit Lipsius ex Cod, Vatic. cui adsentitur Flor. et 
Meus. Unde patet antiquam illam Taciti Editionem, cujus 
marginibus Rodolphus Agricola manu sua notas passim ad- 
jecerat, quam Franciscus Modius se ad Lipsium mississe 
testatur Novantiq. Lect. Ep. XV. non tantum continuisse 
lectiones ex MS. Cod. Agricolae petitas verum etiam con- 
jecturas. Notat enim Modius ab Agricola in ista Editione 
notatum: Neque se novum quid monere. Agricolae enim 
MS. habet ut dixi: Neque Senatus quid manere. (This is 
in fact the reading of Leidensis.) 


In his “Ad Lectorem," Ryck makes reference to another 
scholar who seems to have known the Agricola manuscript: 


Insigne autem adminiculum praebuit Codicis Agricolae 
collatio, olim ab illustri amico Nicola Heinsio instituta et 
passim conjecturis divinationibusque ejus foeta: quam cum 
ipse paullo ante labores, quibus mortalitatem exuit, nobis 
addixisset, Ioannes Goesius ab Absmada, Vir Amplissimus, 
cui ex heredibus tabularum exsecutionem. mandaverat, per- 
actis justis benevole tradidit. 


Niklaas Heinsius, then, collated the Agricola manuscript but 
interspersed his own conjectures. In his Miscellaneae Observa- 
tiones, published in 1738, long after his death, there are some 
notes on Tacitus, but his complete commentary did not appear 
until it was included in the Ernesti edition of 1772. In this 
work there are over five hundred of his citations from the Agri- 
. cola manuscript. 

In his introduction, Ernesti states that he is publishing all of 
Heinsius’ notes which came to him from Burmann through Fr. 
Oudendorp. “In iis nsus est uno libro seripto Agricolae, cujus 
lectiones longe plures, quam Ryckius, attulit." Actually there 
are less than half as many as there are in Ryck. Ernesti also 
notes that Heinsius introduced conjectures which have at times 
some brilliance but which too often are overdaring and show 
lack of final revision. 

The evidence as cited indicates that Modius had a printed 
text of Tacitus which had belonged to Rodolphus Agricola, the 
Flemish humanist who died in 1485. In this text Agricola had 
written in certain readings, some of which Ryck proved to be 
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taken from the Codex Agricola, others to be mere conjectures. 
This book Modius sent to Lipsius, who used it in his third 
edition. The codex itself is thereafter first seen and quoted by 
Ryck and then by Heinsius, who for some reason gave to Ryck 
his collation, which contained also his conjectures. Ernesti 
published Heinsius! readings from the codex as well as his 
emendations, and from then on the Agricola manuscript has 
received less and less attention, until in recent years it has 
become the custom to express doubt as to its existence. P. 
Lehmann (Franciscus Modius als Handschriftforscher | Munich, 
1908], p. 110) questions whether there ever was such a manu- 
script and Goelzer in his edition of 1920, while avoiding a flat 
statement, does the same. The most recent discussion is in an 
excellent monograph by José Ruysschaert, Juste L^pse et Les 
Annales de Tacite (Louvain, 1949). He states: “ L’existence 
d'un manuscrit correspondant a ce qu'on appelle le Codex Agri- 
colae n'est pas certaine." He then records his belief that only a 
comparison of the notes in the Stuttgart copy of the editio 
princeps with the notes of Agricola (the volume which Modius 
sent to Lipsius) could throw any more light on the question. He 
is sure that Ryck had only Heinsius! collation if indeed Heinsius 
himself had a manuscript. 

Rodolphus Agricola * (Roelof Huusman) was born in 1444 and 
is spoken of as a Frisian. He matriculated at Erfurt in 1456. 
He “became master” at Louvain in 1465, was at Pavia from 
1469 to 1474, and in 1475 went to Ferrara, returning from Italy 
in 1478. While in the south he had become the friend of Johann 
von Dalberg who called him to Heidelberg in 1484. After a short 
trip to Rome the next year, he returned in bad health and died 
in 1485. 

Agricola we know died at Heidelberg. Johann von Dalberg 
was with him but his physician, Adolphus Occa, summoned from 
Italy, did not arrive until after his death. Occa certainly received 
some of his papers which passed to his son and were evidently 
dispersed by him. The bulk of Agricola’s library would seem to 
have gone to his friend and patron von Dalberg (d. 1503) who 
established them at Ladenburg whence they were removed, some 


? See Niew Niederlandisch Biografisch Woorden-Boek (Leiden, 1933), 
IX, p. 13. 
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to Heidelberg, more to Komburg by Dietrich von Plieningen who 
died in 1520. The MS of Tacitus may have been appropriated 
by von Plieningen and so have been among his books which went 
to Komburg or it may have found its way to Komburg with 
Agricola's own writings. It was not at Komburg when Graeter 
in 1812 wrote his account of that library. The fact, however, that 
Modius was librarian of Komburg from 1581 to 1584 and that he 
sent to Lipsius a set of readings from the Agricola MS would 
certainly suggest that it was at Komburg then.* In 1631 the 
Swedes under Gustavus Adolphus sacked Komburg and removed 
books to the value of 3000 Taler. When, in 1803, the Foundation 
was secularized the 150 MSS which remained were moved to 
Stuttgart and the Agricola MS seems not to have been among 
them. It is by no means impossible that the MS went with 
many others to Stockholm in 1681 to the library of Queen 
Christina. Heinsius went to Sweden on invitation from the 
Queen in 1649 and was later ambassador there in 1654. The MS 
may have come back to Leiden with him. At any rate he made 
a collation of it for Ryck, his close friend. As Ryck later pos- 
sessed the MS, the probability is that Heinsius, who died in 1681, 
five years before Ryck’s notes were published, left the MS to his 
friend. From this point there is & gap of one hundred and 
twenty years in our information, for the next notice of the MS 
is of its sale at auction in 1806 with the books of Matthias Róver 
on which occasion it was secured by the University of Leiden in 
whose library it is today. There is a copy of the catalogue of 
this sale in the Newberry Library, Chicago, in which the MS is 
No. 245. 

The Leiden manuscript is on paper, 11 5/8 by 7 5/8 inches in 
size, 192 leaves plus one blank, gathered in quinions, with 31 
lines to a page. The title is: Fe cor. taciti libro undecimo. The 
pages are ruled both horizontally and vertically but the right 
hand margin is not carefully observed. The hand is scarcely a 
professional one, an almost running hand, slightly inclined to the 
right, presumably humanistic Italian. The ink is somewhat faded 


*The copy of the Editio Princeps of Tacitus in which Modius made 
his notes went from Komburg to Stuttgart. It is supposed today to be 
in the Württemburger Landesbibliothek in that city but the catalogue 
has a note stating that it has been missed since 1924 and the librarian 
has been unable to find a trace of it. 
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in the latter half of the book with occasional words restored in 
a later, blacker ink. There are no titles or colophons apart from 
the opening title cited above and there is no illumination. Mar- 
ginal corrections or insertions are in & very small hand with a 
different pen from that used in the text and apparently by a 
different person. There are some titular notes but very few; 
these are in two different hands one of which may be that of the 
scribe of the manuscript. A few comments of no importance 
appear in a fourth, scrawling hand. The binding is nineteenth 
century unadorned brownish-red leather put on by the Leiden 
Library. The last word of the text is potiorem (Hist., V, 28), 
the regular ending of one group of manuscripts of which 
Vaticanus Latinus 1863 is the best example. The only indications 
of date are first, the death of Agricola in 1485 and second, the 
watermark of the paper which, according to Briquet (Les Fih- 
grames, 11, G-K, p. 374, No. 6599), occurs only in three books, 
all dating between 1475 and 1481. 

The most significant single characteristic of the Leiden manu- 
script is the fact that it is the only manuscript known which 
shows no sign of the transposition of pages involving Histories, 
IV, 46, 52, 53. This accident came about in the reassembling at 
some unknown date and in some unknown manuscript of the 
gathering within which it occurs, the second sheet from the 
center having been wrongly folded. Chapter 52, ferunt, through 
Chapter 58, defuisse crede, was thus misplaced so as to appear in 
Chapter 46 between the words pecunia and tanta. In order to 
improve on the resulting nonsense at the junctures, the frag- 
mentary batur, left when crede was misplaced, was changed in 
the Medicean manuseript or in an ancestor of it to dicebatur 
and this was retained by all our manuscripts and in the early 
editions. In the so-called Genoan group of manuscripis, the 
fragmentary crede was changed to creditum quo. In some manu- 
scripts the ferunt became fer or ferme. There’ are two manu- 
scripts which show fairly successful attempts to correct the 
whole mistake. The manuscript from which Beatus Rhenanus 
printed his text (now Yalensis I) restored the misplaced passage 
to its original position but lost in the process the words sed 
immensa pecunia ferunt. The fact that it is a correction is 
further shown by the retention of dicebatur and creditum quo 
as well as by the insertion of 0b haec to compensate for the loss 
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of sed immensa pecunia, ferunt. Yalensis II also has a corrected 
text but one differently corrected. It has sed immensa pecunia 
ferme (the ferme betrays the correction) in the right place 
but tanta vis hominum retinenda erat in the wrong. It also reads 
dicebatur (which is not conclusive) but has neither creditum quo 
nor ob haec. These two manuscripts are then corrected or copied 
from corrected manuscripts. Puteolanus also corrected the mis- 
take, but in a third way, for he retained both dicebatur and 
creditum quo but has no ob haec. Sed immensa pecunia, does not 
appear in Puteolanus and did not return to the text until 
Croll's edition of 1779. 

Leidensis does not show the transposition nor any of these 
signs of correction. It reads exactly like the text of today with 
one exception: it has dicebatur instead of credebatur which indi- 
cates a tradition different from all other manuscripts, a tradition 
which read dicebatur instead of credebatur and could not there- 
fore have given rise to the crede of our manuscripts or of the 
creditum quo which developed from it. Ryck was completely 
mystified by what he found in his manuscript. He says in his 
note on Mist., IV, 46: “In MS meo post rò poterant sequuntur 
octo vocabula quae in vulgatis desiderantur : sed immensa pecunia 
tanta vis hominum retinenda erat. Ingressus c. Et in Flor. teste 
Pichena post idem verbum adiciuntur: sed immensa pecunia fer. 
Post quae, eodem teste, paginae transpositio ibi a librario facta, 
sed adeo evidens ut nullam pariat confusionem. Anticipata autem 
verba haec in meo Codice ex H.4.53.6.” Ryck therefore printed 
his text without the eight words that should have been there in 
Chapter 46. In Chapter 53, his text reads: creditum quo tanta 
vis hominum retinenda erat. In Chapter 42, he reads with 
Puteolanus: sermone orasse dicebatur ne criminantium. His 
manuscript held the key to the situation but he did not realize 
the fact and followed the traditional * corrected ” text. Hence 
the significance of his comment on the eight words which can 
refer only to Leidensis among our known manuscripts. 

It takes only a comparison of the readings of the Agricola 
manuscript as cited by Ryck with the corresponding readings of 
Leidensis to confirm the identity of the two manuscripts. They 
agree throughout. The comparison also shows that Ryck quoted 
with great accuracy. In XIV, 7, he cites promptior where 
Leidensis seems to read promptius but this is not the word on 
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which he is commenting. In XIX, 65 he seems to make a real 
mistake, citing aetate sensuque where Leidensis shows senecta 
sensuque, but he is discussing only the sensuque which is not in 
the vulgate. This case is of particular interest because Lipsius’ 
note reads: ^ vocem Rodolphus addit, senecta sensuque." In XII, 
49 Ryck cites comesaties where Leidensis reads comesationes. 
These are the only slips which have appeared in a check of over 
two hundred of Ryck’s citations. 

In XIII, 56, the reading given by Ryck, deesse nobis terra in 
qua vivamus: wn qua morimur non potest, has always been taken 
as pure conjecture but this is the exact reading of Leidensis. In 
the following chapter Ryck has this note: Meus a manu prima 
non habei victa. He is quite correct: vicia appears only in the 
margin of Leidensis by the hand of the corrector. So also in 
XVII, 101 Ryck reads Vitellium but says in his note: subiecta 
puncta which is exactly what Leidensis shows. Lipsius felt that 
the reading in XIX, 20 whieh Modius sent him was & bold con- 
jecture: non st pateant portae non die nisi explorato intrandum. 
But Ryck in his notes quoted this in identical words and so it 
appears in Leidensis. One more example of identity will suffice. 
In XII, 49 Ryck cites comesaties as the reading of Agricola with 
comesatvum as a correction. The vulgate text reads conversatione. 
Leidensis reads comesationes corrected to comesationum. 

The significance of the Leiden manuscript readings is far- 
reaching, for a tradition is indicated different from that of the 
Medicean. A later article will treat of that phase of the problem. 
For the present, the important point is that Ryck is vindicated 
in his claim to have had an actual manuscript, once the property 
of Agricola, and that this manuscript is the one now in Leiden, 
BPL.16.B. 
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GREEK péAro. 
A HISTORICAL AND COMPARATIVE STUDY. 


I 


The etymology and semantic development of the Greek verb 
péAAo, with its shifting and elusive meaning, has proved a 
difficult problem of philology. The problematic character of this 
verb can easily be perceived by a glance into the new Liddell- 
Scott. There we find the following list of meanings: 


I. to be destined or likely to, indicating an estimated certainty 
or strong probability in the present (c. pres. inf.), past (c. aor. 
inf.), or future (c. fut. inf.) ; 

IL to be about to, in purely temporal sense; 

III. £o be always going to do without ever doing: hence, 
delay, put off ; 

IV. péAdorv used quasi-adjectivally: future. 


While meaning ITI appears to be easily obtained from II, and 
IV is only a special case of II, meaning I does not seem to 
admit of an easy and plausible semantic connection with the 
other usages. Small wonder therefore that philologists, groping 
in the dark regarding the original meaning, should have found 
it difficult to propose a satisfactory etymon. A look into the 
only etymological dictionary of the Greek language available and 
widely used in the first half of our century will be enough to 
prove the correctness of this statement. Indeed, Boisaeq has 
the following to say about our word: 


ion. att. éw, fut. pedArjow ‘hésiter, tarder;—étre sur 
le point de; étre en situation de, étre destiné 4, devoir; étre 
à venir. Froehde BB. 3,307 et Fick I* 517. II+ 214 com- 
parent lat. promellere (< melnō), v. irl. mall ‘lent,’ amall, 
m. irl. tamall ‘hésitation, temporisation? A cause de lat. 
remulcum, promulcum * càble pour hâler? IE tmel- semble 
avoir développé le sens de * hésiter, trainer? de sens physique 
de * tirer, cf. aussi remeligo ‘ remoratrix,’ 


Thus, according to Boisacq, and we may add at once that his 
view represents the communis opinio of scholars, the Greek verb 
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has no cognates within Greek itself, and as to its meaning, the 
original semantic kernel reduces to * hesitate, tarry. Widespread 
as this view is, it can easily be demonstrated to be wrong, and 
it is astounding to see scholars make statements on the etymology 
of a Greek word without taking the least account of the history 
of that word in the Greek language. For it would seem a self- 
evident principle that, in order to establish the etymology of a 
Greek word, we have to start, as far as possible, from the data of 
the Homeric epics. Now, although Boisacq’s lemma is bound to 
convey the idea that péAAw belongs exclusively to the Ionic and 
Attic dialects, it is still a fact that the verb is well attested in 
Homer. And it is this same Homeric usage that strikes a fatal 
blow at Boisacq’s etymological constructions. This usage was 
correctly and emphatically summed up in the following concise 
statement of van Leeuwen (Enchiridium dictionis epicae, 1894, 
p. 277): * Verbum auxiliare péAdw in dictione epica frequentius 
et paulo aliter quam apud posteros, nusquam autem cunciandi 
significatione adhibitum reperitur.” * 

From this brief statement of the facts it becomes clear that 


1 The italics are mine. The same was clearly perceived by A. Platt in 
a paper in The Journal of Philology, XXI (1893), where, pp. 44-5, he 
comes to the following result as to the etymology of wéAd\w: “It is clear 
that in considering the derivation of a word we must look to the use 
of it in the earliest authors in whom it is found. Considering then the 
Homeric use of uéAAe, we may be sure that the central idea of the 
word is simply I am likely to do, whether in past, present or future; 
hence flow naturally the other later meanings, to intend, to delay. Now 
though this in itself throws no light on the derivation, it ought at 
least to make us cautious of connecting wé\\w with any root meaning 
I have a mind to do or I intend . . . It would be equally perverse and 
preposterous to derive the other meanings from the specially Attic sense 
of J delay. That in truth nothing is really known about it may be 
judged from the fact that three distinct derivations are before the 
world, two of which presumably are wrong and very probably the 
third also.” Although he does not say so, Platt must be thinking of 
the etymologies listed in Ebeling, Lewicon Homericum, I (1885), p. 
1041: Skt. smar, man and cua ‘in suspenso esse.’ The same misgivings 
were opportunely repeated by Brugmann-Thumb in their Griechische 
Grammatik (4th ed., 1913), p. 570, n. 1: “ Wie der Inf. Fut. zu péd\Aw 
gekommen ist, bleibt so lange unklar, als der Ursprung und die Grund- 
bedeutung dieses Verbums nicht aufgehellt sind. Dass die älteste 
Bedeutung ‘ ich denke’ gewesen sei, ist unbewiesen.” All these warnings, 
however, were of no avail. 
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the prevailing etymology of uéAXo, based on the original meaning 
* hesitate; can be dismissed without any “ hesitation.” But to 
match this negative result with a positive solution, we have to 
embark on a closer study of this verb whose Homeric usage 
presents many puzzles and has not yet received a convincing 
explanation. 

How difficult it is to grasp the semantic kernel of péAAw should 
first be illustrated by a relevant passage from Kiihner-Gerth, 
I (8rd ed., 1898), p. 178: 


Es (i.e. uéAAoe) bedeutet eigentlich ‘ich denke"; dieses ist 
entweder ‘ich gedenke etwas zu tun, will etwas tun, oder 
‘ich bedenke mich etwas zu tun,’ ich zógere, zaudere. Indem 
aber das Wollen, das an sich nur belebten Wesen zukommt, 
auch auf leblose Dinge übertragen wurde, schwachte sich 
das Wollen ab zum blossen Ausdrucke der Erwartung, dass 
das Subjekt etwas tun oder leiden werde: ratra géAA« 
avvotoew, es steht zu erwarten, dass das nützen werde; und je 
nachdem die erwartete Handlung als durch eigenen Ent- 
schluss oder durch fremden Willen oder durch die Be- 
schaffenheit des Subjekts und die Lage der Verhältnisse 
hervorgerufen erscheint, wendet das Deutsche verschiedene 
Übersetzungen an. 


This whole construction, very characteristic of the spirit of 
the time, is, in its point of departure, not only at variance with 
the established facts of Homeric usage, as pointed out above, 
but shows, in its final part, also the inadequacy of the solution, 
which leaves one in the lurch as soon as guidance is needed. 

Far more important are two further discussions, which we 
have already touched on, namely Platts above cited paper 
devoted to the elucidation of the usage of &éAAe down to the 
Koine, and the relevant section in Leeuwen’s Enchiridium. 
According to Platt (loc. cit., pp. 39-42), the “very elegant and 
interesting " construction of uéAAe in Homer can be reduced to 
the following formula: 


péAXo ylyveo$ar=I am like to be becoming 
péAXo yevéobat = I am like to have become 
péAhw yevjoecDa. =I am like to become in the future. 


Regarding the Attic use, Platt states (pp. 42-8) that these dis- 
tinetions were obliterated in Attic, the present and future, and 
in verse the aorist, being indifferently used in the future sense, 
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Although Platt’s explanation seems to have carried the day in 
Britain, to judge, e.g., by the new edition of the authoritative 
dictionary of Liddell-Scott and its acceptance by Homeric com- 
mentators in this country,? I find it difficult to accept. As is 
well known, uéAAev is used quasi-adjectivally in the phrase 6 
pédAwv xpovos * the future’ as early as Pindar (Ol., X, T). Is it, 
one may wonder, ‘ the likely time’? The greatest obstacle, how- 
ever, is, to my mind, the extreme abstractness of the meaning 
which may well suit the turn of mind of a XIXth century 
philologist, but is hardly likely for so remote and primitive an 
age as Homer's and that of early Greeks in general.’ 

Leeuwen, op. cit., p. 277, states that in Homer only the present 
and imperfect are found and goes on to say: 


Et primo quidem praesens adhibetur ad indicanda ea quae 
quis veri similia esse contendat vel concedat, licet vera esse 
aut nolit probare aut nequeat; eodem igitur sensu quo ab 
Atticis adhibetur &£owev quod verbum conferri solebat ab 
Aristarcho. Verti potest: consentaneum est, non est dubium 
quin, satis apparet, opinor. Sequitur inf. praes. de iis quae 
ad tempus loquentis pertinent, aor. inf. de rebus peractis. 


After an examination of the relevant passages he continues (p. 
279): 


Impf. inservit ad indicandas res quae futurae erant vel 
expectari poterant tempore de quo sive poeta loquitur, sive 
is qui narrans inducitur. Hoc sensu ubi adhibetur, verbum 
auxiliare iure diei potest, constanter autem sequitur inf. 
fut. et coujeev &peAAoy idem significat quod facturus eram 
vel in fatis erat ut facerem. 


Although Leeuwen's treatment of the intricate question is 
most useful, especially as it is à running commentary on all the 
relevant passages (see further on), it is clear that the same 
criticism applies to it as to Platts explanation. 

In order to gain a clearer insight into our problem and reach 
a satisfactory solution, it seems necessary to undertake a thorough 


? Other languages would probably be hard put to it to find an exact 
equivalent for the English personal verb ‘I am like or likely.’ 

*I take this opportunity to note that another Greek verb, which is 
regularly used by the late Greek grammarians and scholiasts to gloss 
Homeric uéAAw, namely Éowe, is of a similar origin to éw as I shall 
prove in another paper. 
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examination of the Homeric usage of péAAw. The special Homeric 
dictionaries, starting as they do, for the greatest part, from a 
purely descriptive point of view, can be expected to be of especial 
help in this undertaking. The most recent one, A Lexicon of the 
Homeric Dialect (London, 1924) by R. J. Cunliffe, establishes 
the following semantic categories: 


a) To be about, be going, to do something; to be on the point 
of doing, e. g. 

Z 52 at 39 pw ray’ épeAAc Pods éri vias ’Axatov 

Oócev à Ücpármovri kara&éguev* 
or £110  'AAX bre Sh dp’ EperdrAc waAL olxdvde véeoĝar . . . . 

b) To be destined or fated to be or to do, e. g. 

B 36 @ f ob redéeaBat Epeddoyv. 

c) To be likely to be or to be doing or to do, to be presumably 
so and so or doing so and so, e. g. 

K. 325 sq. Odp’ ay tkwpat 

vy “Ayapepvoveny, 00. mov péAXovaw dpiorot 
BovAàs Bovdcdvev, 1) pevyépev HE paxeoOa. 

From this brief conspectus it seems to emerge that, on the 
whole, the different usages of péAAw are most exactly reflected 
by the Latin Fut. Pte. Act., an impression that is strengthened 
and borne out by the interesting fact that the Latin translation 
accompanying the Homerie text in the Firmin Didot series 
resorts, as a rule, to this form in order to obtain an adequate 
rendering of the Greek verb. As, however, the Latin formation 
is itself of rather doubtful provenience, this coincidence is of 
no help. 

Nevertheless, Í am of the opinion that Cunliffe was right in 
taking the meaning ‘to be about, to be going? as his starting 
point. In fact, I submit that the basic meaning of pédAw is 
nothing else than ‘to go,’ a meaning which, in the course of 
time, developed from an autosemantie content into a sort of 
synsemantie accessory, not unlike the development of English 
go, ranging from the autosemantie usage to the plain auxiliary 
form of I am (was, etc.) going to.. . . It would seem obvious 
that this is the only meaning that can account for the other- 
wise unexplainable uéAAev (xpóvos) quoted above; cf. also French 
l'avenir and, e. g., Eng. the coming age or Hungarian jóvó (ido) 
‘future (tense) (lit. ‘coming time’). 

A renewed study along this line of the Homeric passages thus 
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becomes indispensable and will, at the same time, prove of 
considerable consequence for Homeric interpretation. 

It is clear from the outset that the passages coming under 
Cunliffes heading (a) are most readily accounted for by our 
explanation. It will, therefore, suffice to quote just one char- 
acteristie passage in addition to those already quoted above: 


A 700 mept rpimoðos yàp épeAXov | 8eocoÓa: 
(the horses) were going to race for the tripod. 


But it is equally clear that a passage like B 36 (see above), 
listed by Cunliffe under meaning (b), is in no way different 
from those exhibiting the ordinary or basic meaning ‘to go.’ 
Indeed, the clause means: ‘ that were not going to be fulfilled.’ 
The same holds true of the following passages: 


öppyvav 0'àyà Gupoy arep teAeoOat épeAXov, (B 156) 
Tiyrep Ò) Kal érevra, reAevrijoeo Dat. Epedrev (0 510) 


whieh are identieal in strueture, and almost in wording, with B 
36. It will be seen that also the following passages are covered by 
the meaning ‘ to go’: £ 164, n 270, ı 280, 477, X 553, v 293, $ 98, 
y 291, o 28, and in the Iliad B 694, E 204, K 336, A 816, M 8, 
O 612, Y 466 (=y 146), $ 47, Q 85. In the following passages 
the most adequate translation seems to be that with the Latin 
part. fut. act. as will be shown by an inspection of the Latin 
translation accompanying the Firmin Didot edition of Homer: 
S 107, x 26, v 383, p 364, v 393 (~ M84), $ 418, o 470 (=M 
118-5), B 724, E 686, M 323, II 460, P 277, 497, X 356. 

An inspection of these passages will also reveal that, in nearly 
all the instances quoted under (b), uéAAe is accompanied by 
the fut. inf. The only exceptions are B 36 and £ 156, both with 
rehécoOar, and $ 47 and P 497 with véec@ar; both, however, are 
most probably to be taken as fut. inf. 

The same morphological uncertainty obtains regarding épevat 
in v 475: 

Kido, odk’ap” éueAAes avddxidos avipds éraípovs 

ESpevat év omi yAadupa Kpatepyde Bindw 
“Cyclops, that man, it seems, was no weakling whose comrades 
thou wast minded to devour by brutal strength in thy hollow 
cave’; but éevar can also be a fut. inf., cf, dona, as suggested 
by Platt. 
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Two further exceptions to the general rule show the aor. inf., 
but both are very much disputed. Thus we find in II 46: 


Å yàp 6peAAev 
oi aùr Üávoróv re Kaxdv Kal Kijpa AvréaDa:. 
Cunliffe “translates” this: “he was fated to find that his 
prayer had been to his own death”; W. Leaf, The Ihud (2nd 
ed., 1902), says in his note: 


46-7 seems to be a late addition. It twice has a short vowel 
before the A of Avw-. Of this there is no other instance in 
Il. . . . Further, the aor. Awéo0a. (or pres. if we read 
AireoGa: with Ptol. Ask.) does not recur in Homer nor does 
either aor. or pres. agree with the Epic use of uéAAe. If 
the line is to be saved we must read Aíceofa. with van 
Leeuwen; he was destined to pray, not he was like to have 
been (or to be) praying. 
It seems really hard to evade this conclusion, which also would 
fit very well the explanation here proposed. What the poet says, 
is: “(Unhappy, unknowing warrior that Patroclus was!) For 
he was going to pray, he was on the point of praying, death on 
himself." The textual tradition has, however, Avéofa, and so 
this is the form that has to be interpreted. Now in the Homeric 
epies the old IE use of the aorist for the so-called perfective 
action is still very largely prevailing. The easiest way out, 
therefore, would: appear to be to see in Mréoĝas ‘to obtain by 
prayer, Germ. ‘sich erbeten? Thus the passage is to be trans- 
lated as follows: “He was going to obtain by his prayer his 
own death.” For the same use of the aor. inf., cf., e. g, A 27: 


was éÜcAes Moy eivat móvov 78’ dréAcovov 


and Brugmann-Thumb, op. cit., p. 546. 
The other passage where the impf. of »éAAw is accompanied by 
ihe aor. inf. is X 98: 


avrixa reOvainy, ère oük dp! pedAov éraípo 

Krewopévo erapuvat, 
translated by Platt (p. 41): “Then may I die immediately 
after, since otherwise it appears I was destined not to have 
avenged Patroclus," but this can hardly be accepted. Murray 
has: “Straightway may I die, seeing I was not to bear aid to 
my comrade at his slaying." I think, that here, too, the aor. inf. 
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is used in order to express the perfective character of the action, 
implying in particular, by focusing the attention on the com- 
pletion of the action, on its successful issue: “I wish I lay dead 
straightway since I was not going to defend successfully my 
comrade whilst he was being exposed to deadly attacks.” 

The third group of examples, entered in Cunliffe under the 
heading ‘to be likely,’ would seem to raise insurmountable dif- 
ficulties to our interpretation. Closer scrutiny of the instances, 
however, will appear to corroborate rather the presupposition on 
which our explanation rests. An instructive example runs as 
follows: 


Toppa yàp és orparòv cipu Stapwrepés, Opp’ ay ikopa 
va “Ayapepvovény, 66: mov péAXovow adpicrot 
Bovdds BovAeiav, 7 pevyépev 1€ paxeo8at (K 325). 

What Dolon means to say is quite clear. “ I shall push forward 
into the camp of the enemy as far as the army-lord’s station; 
I am sure the best of the Greeks will be sitting there and 
debating the great question: whether to abandon all efforts as 
hopeless, or to continue the struggle.” Cunliffe’s translation: 
“where it is likely they are conferring,” conveys the idea in- 
tended by the poet, but does not help interpretation, as already 
pointed out at the beginning of our discussion. Nor is Leeuwen’s 
translation (p. 278): “ubi duces iam consilia opinor ineunt" 
apt to throw light on the structure of the sentence. Our own 
explanation does not seem to do justice to the passage either: 
* where the best are going to discuss the questions of retreat and 
fight? is impeccable—in English, but reads a nuance into the 
clause which, we can be sure, is far from the poet’s mind, as he 
is evidently supposing that they have already begun the session 
of the war cabinet. 

The same exception must be taken to our explanation of yet 
another passage, and this time there can be no doubt that ‘to 
go’ as meaning of uéAAe must be ruled out altogether. I refer 
to & 125: 

và Se uéAAer" Gxovepey e éreóv mep. 

The speaker, Diomedes, son of Tydeus, has been recounting 

the history of his forebears; now, at the end of this story, by 


way of confirmation, he appeals to the heroes standing around: 
* You have surely heard about this—whether it is true.” Cun- 
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liffe has: “no doubt you know”; Platt (p. 39): “ye are like 
to hear of these things, i.e. to hear often of them "; Leaf, ad 
loc.: “ Ye must have heard these things whether it (what I say) 
is true.” Although all these scholars couch in different words 
the fairly clear meaning of the Homeric verse, their paraphrases 
can. hardly be accepted as translations. 


It would seem now that a slight extension of our explanation 
gives a key to these passages as well as to several others to be 
dealt with presently. As is well-known, the verb go is rather apt 
to become an auxiliary of the future tense, as shown, e.g., by 
the French construction je vatstinf. for the immediate future, 
or the Greek péAdw itself which in Classic times admittedly had 
this usage in the phrase péAAw Aéyev or épetv, or the English 
I am going to (see him tomorrow) ete.* On the other hand, 
futurity is liavic to be considered as something not present, 
denoting therefore something mot really existing, and the future 
tense thug tends to be used in the sense of an uncertain, but 
perhaps probable present, in other words as a potential mode. 
The best known ease is, perhaps, to be found in German where, 
e.g. “Er wird im Garten sein," “Ihr werdet wohl gehört 
haben? do not in the least convey the idea of futurity but 
simply mean “He will be in the garden," “Ye will have 
heard," i.e. * He is in the garden, I suppose," “ Ye have heard 
of that, I think." 

Dealing with this usage, Behaghel, in his Deutsche Syntax, 
II, 1924, states (p. 259): “ Die Umschreibung mit sollen | used 
with inf. as future] nimmt, wie die mit werden, gelegentlich 
potentiale Bedeutung an." From among his examples it is 
worth our while to quote the following one taken from Hans 
Sachs: 


* Schaw, liebe Fraw, wer kumbt dort rein? 
. Sol wol der Teuffel selber sein." 5 


On p. 264, Behaghel goes into details: “In Einzelaussagen über 
das zukünftige Hintreten eines Ereignisses erhàlt neben Adverbia 
wie wohl, vielleicht das Futurum den Charakter einer Vermut- 


* Cf. also the first line of the well-known medieval hymn: Vado mori 
which, of course, simply means: “I shall die." 
s * Look, my dear wife, who is entering there? 
It will be the devil in person." 
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ung und es wird die Futurform dann auch bei Vermutungen 
über die Gegenwart gebraucht," e.g.: “du wirst ohne Zweiffel 
sehr reich seyn? (Erznarren) ‘You are doubtless very rich, 
* Dieser Potential,” goes on Behaghel “ wird weiterhin auch auf 
die Vergangenheit übertragen: er wird's nicht gefunden haben; 
So werd't Ihr seines Tóchterchens Euch um so lieber angenom- 
men haben. Dieser Potential ist in den heutigen Mundarten 
weit verbreitet, auch in solchen, die die Futurumschreibung als 
solche nicht kennen." Regarding the same phenomenon in 
modern English, G. O. Curme (A Grammar of the English 
Language, IIT, Syntax, p. 362) has the following note: 


The future often, most commonly, however, in the English 
of England, indicates & present probability, the future form 
implying that upon investigation the truth of the statement 
will become apparent: “< This will be your luggage, I sup- 
pose, said the man rather abruptly when he saw me, point- 
ing to my trunk in the passage.” The future perfect in 
such expressions, of course, points to the past: you will 
have seen from my postcard that we were at Ostend. 


For the psychological explanation the relevant passage from 
O. Jespersen’s Philosophy of Grammar, p. 265, is worth quoting 
as presenting also an alternative view: “It is true that we can 
assert nothing with regard to a future time but mere supposi- 
tions and surmises, and this truth is here linguistically reversed 
as if futurity and supposition were identical.” On the other 
hand, Tobler (quoted by M. Deutschbein, System der neuen- 
glischen Syntax, 1917, p. 119) gives the following explanation 
of the corresponding potential usage of the French future tense: 


Man greift zu dieser Zeitform, indem man damit andeutet, 
es stehe eine Bestätigung dessen zu erwarten, was man mit 
dem Praesens auszusprechen einstweilen sich noch nicht 
erlaube. Denn, wenn zur Erklärung des Ausbleibens eines 
erwarteten Gastes ich sage ‘il sera malade; so drünge ich 
doch in diese Worte den Gedanken zusammen: es wird sich 
herausstellen, dass er jetzt krank ist; mit ù aura deviné’ 
spreche ich die Hoffnung, Furcht, Zuversicht aus, die gegen- 
wártige Annahme, er habe erraten, werde sich später als 
richtig erweisen.? 


* In view of this explanation of Tobler's which differs somewhat from 
my own given earlier in the text, I quote the following passage from 
H. Paul's Deutsche Grammatik, IV, 1920, p. 153: “Da das Zukünftige 
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This potential usage of the future tense casts, I think, bright 
light on the Greek phenomenon under discussion. It is a fact 
that uéAAo serves as an auxiliary of the future, much like German 
werden, English will, or French sera/aura. I submit now that 
the only necessary and sufficient corollary to this basic fact is 
the assumption that the Greek auxiliary, too, came to be used 
as a-potential mode, especially in connection with adverbs de- 
noting some sort of probability or modality. 


Indeed, if we return to the first passage, the interpretation of 
which we have interrupted for the sake of this rather protracted 
digression (K 825), our assumption leads to the following 
translation: “I shall push so deep into the enemy’s camp as to 
reach Agamemnon’s ships where the heroes will presumably be 
discussing the question whether to leave or fight.” 

It will be seen that this interpretation, besides being strictly 
grammatical and in conformity with the relatively primitive 
mentality of the heroic age, also proves to be entirely satisfactory 
from the point of view of higher exegesis. This is confirmed by 
the other relevant passages. 

One of the most interesting cases is € 125, also already quoted 
above. The translation is now clear: “ Ye will have heard it,” 
i.e. * Ye will no doubt often hear of it whether it is true." As 
a curious coincidence, I quote the German translation of the 
verse in Kühmer-Gerth, p. 178: “Ihr werdet wohl gehört 
haben." 

The same holds true of nearly all the passages classified by 
Cunliffe in his third group. Almost identical in structure with 
HB 125 are 


ò 94: Kai warépwy rade puéAAer" dkovéuev . . 


Ye will have heard of this from your fathers . . . 
and 8200:  uéAAes 88 ov tOpevas . . . 
you will know him... 


immer ungewiss bleibt, ist das Futurum dazu gelangt, auch die Unge- 
wissheit von etwas schon gegenwürtigem zu bezeichnen. Entsprechend 
wird das Fut. Exact. für die Ungewissheit von etwas schon vergangenem 
verwendet." 

TI note here that werden derives itself from an IE root denoting 
motion (— Lat. verto intr.) and that the modern German dialect of 
Luxemburg resorts to the verb ‘go’ in order to obtain a periphrastie 
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The advantages of this explanation will be most readily recog- 
nized in the following cases where the verb is accompanied by an 
aor. inf.: 


8 377 GAA yv péAXo 
áfavárovs ddiréoOat . . . 
I shall have offended the immortals, 
E 133 roð Ò 180m péAXrovor Kives raxées T' olovoi 
fuv àr’ doredduy eptvoat, yvy) Se AéXourev, 
Dogs and swift birds will already have torn the flesh from 
his bones, and his spirit is not in him anymore, 
N 776 dAAore 84 wore padAov epwhoat woA€uoto 
PEANO, 
I shall have shrunk from battle rather at any other time, 
3 362 kai pev 89 sro? tis péAAe Bporòs avdpl reAéccat 
s «rep Üvqrós 7° éoti Kai où Tóc. pòca oie, 
Surely even a man will have done so for another man al- 
though he is but mortal and does not possess such wisdom, 
® 83 HEAO mov àmex0éoÓat Aù warpi, 
ÖS pe TOL abris éduxe, 
I shall, somehow, be hated by father Zeus who delivered 
me to you again, 
Q 46 péA Aet pév sro? vts Kal diArepoy dAXov óAéccat, 
76 kaotyvgrov ópoyácrpiov 7€ kai vióy, 
Many a man will have lost one dearer even, a brother born 


) from the same womb or even a son (German: Gar mancher 
wird wohl einen noch teueren Freund verloren haben). 


Other examples, classified together by Cunliffe with the pas- 
sages just examined, are revealed by a closer scrutiny as coming 
under the basic meaning ‘ go.’ The passages are as follows: 

a 2382 perAAev uév more olkos 60° adveds Kal dpópov 

éppevat, Opp’ Er. keivos àyip eridyptos hev. 
Cunliffe: “all know how flourishing it was”; Platt (p. 39): 
“this house was like once to be rich, i.e. this house probably 
was rich.” The passage is from Telemachus’ answer to Athena’s 
reproach that he is bearing up with the wooers squandering away 
his paternal wealth. In reply he admits that his house was once 


future: ik gha sterven ‘I shall die’ (Behaghel, op. cit., p. 263, note) 
which ean be compared to vado mori quoted above. 
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well on the way to be rich, but now that Odysseus “is gone 
out of sight, out of hearing,” all the princes who hold sway over 
Ithaca and the neighbouring islands woo his mother and lay 
waste his house. To let him say that his house was once like to 
be rich, as Platt does, blunts the argument. Telemachus evi- 
dently means to say that his house was once going to be a 
wealthy house, but since then twenty years have passed and it 
has become clear that that was only a start, which, in the 
absence of the strong-handed ruler, has not achieved its course. 
The same train of thought recurs in 


c 188 kai yàp éyo ror éyceAXov év dvipdow SARs vas. 


Odysseus is addressing Amphinomus, the wooer who wished 
him a happier future, and after some philosophical remarks on 
the ups and downs of men’s fortune, he adds as a personal justi- 
fieation of his view the line quoted above. Platt (p. 39) trans- 
lates: “for I myself also was like once to be rich, must have 
been rich." It hardly needs to be proved how incongruous a 
twist this translation gives to Odysseus’ thought. This gross 
error is avoided in Monro’s commentary (Od. XIII-XXIV, 
1901) which says: not ‘I was destined ’—which would require 
a fut. inf.—but ‘I was like to be, i.e. it seemed that I ought 
to be éABios. As a circumlocution, this is adequate, but full 
justice is done to the verse only if we translate: I was myself on 
the point of becoming, I myself made a good start at becoming, 
a rich man. ... 


c 19 óABov 8 Geol uéAXovaw óvá£av 


is translated by Platt, ibid.: “methinks it is the gods who give 
wealth.” Monro has: “ uéAAovow with pres. inf. ‘ are like to; i. e. 
it would seem to be the gods who grant wealth." Again every- 
thing falls in line if, without trying to force more into the verse 
than there is to be found, we translate: “As to wealth, it is the 
gods who are going to apportion it.” 

Obviously the sense ‘ go’ gives also a satisfactory explanation 
of the following passages: 
A 564 ei 8 otrw rotr’ oriy, ¿pol pédet diAov eivat, 


If this is so, it is going to be alright with me. 


In the same way 
4 


“te, 


y 


< 
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B 11621 23-2 E 69  obro mov Ad pée treppevel dirov evar, 
and with a slight variation 


N 225-6 GAAG vov obro 
pérAAe 05 dhirov civar Vreppevét Kpoviovt, 


although in this stereotyped verse, perhaps, our other possibility 
would be still more in place: “It will, presumably, be the good 
pleasure of Zeus . . . .” 

Two further passages make choice difficult between the two 
nuances discovered to exist side by side in the verb uéAAo. 


A 368=Y 450 viv are d^ épócaro BoiBos Ardo, 
o édes cUxyeoÜa, idy és Oobmoy dkóyrov. 


Cunliffe: “to whom you must pray”; Leaf: ironical “to whom 
no doubt you pray”; Platt (p. 39) : “to whom, belike, thou art 
wont to pray." The general sense is, needless to say, fairly clear. 
But, to my feeling, the proper grammatical understanding is 
ensured only by our explanation, though we might hesitate be- 
tween the two possibilities: “Once more Apollo has saved you, 
Apollo to whom you are going to pray when setting out for the 
hurtling of the speers,” or “ Apollo to whom you will pray when 
you set out for war.” Personally, I am inclined to give prefer- 
ence to the latter version. 
Another sort of difficulty arises in x 322: 


WOAAGKL mov péAAEs apywevar y peydpotot 
THAOU uot vóororo TÉXos yAvKEpoio yevéoOat, 
& Q3 Y / / ? V4 , 
goi Ò dAoxóv ve tqv oméoOat kal réxva rekéoÜa4. 


To v. 322 Leeuwen (p. 278) remarks “ dpypevar notabilis forma; 
Si aor.: saepe opinor precatus est." If we are really justified in 
taking dpjyevos as aor. inf., the passage becomes clear at once: 
“You will often have prayed." And since there is no other form 
which could contain the reference to the past, required by the 
context, we have to resort to this expedient.® 


5 Having discussed Z 96-99 (see above), Platt, p. 41, goes on: “ The 
false construetion with this tense (aor.) came in early: Hesiod Theog. 
478; 

ond?’ ap’ drdorarny waldwy pere rexéoGat.” 
Exception is taken to this inf. also by Leeuwen (p. 280/343) who 
declares: “immo réfeo#ar ÉueAAe (Fick) qua correctione duplex tollitur 
incommodum nam fee quoque forma est doctior quam sanior"; and 
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Two further passages remain to be discussed, both of which 
have come down with a fut. inf. in the manuscript tradition. 
The easier one is 9 181: 


/ f / ` x 
GAG rà prev wou peAdey aydooedGat Ücós avrós, 
N - f / 5 v 
Os ketyoy Svornvov àvóovtuov olov éÜnkev. 


The text as it stands would seem to be capable only of the 
interpretation: “ Surely the god was going to envy (this hap- 
piness of ours)." As, however, a slight alteration (aydcoac6a) 
yields the more satisfactory sense: “ The god will have become 
jealous (of this happiness of ours),” it might be justified to 
accept this emendation, advocated also by Platt. 


0 974 Abes Érevra, où Ketoe * KeAcvoépevat 0é o^ Enedrey 
9atpov, ds Tooccow éfloAero xidos Opé£at. 


The story is about Helen coming to the wooden horse wherein all 
the chieftains of the Danaans are biding their time. It is evident 
that Menelaus, recalling this final episode of the Trojan war, 
intends to say: “It must be that thou wast bidden by some 
god” (Murray). This sense, however, can only be found in the 
text if keħevoépevar is taken, with Platt, to be the inf. of an aor. 
mixtus. The verbal translation is then: “ A god will have bid- 
den you who was willing to confer glory on the Trojans.” 


From this examination of the Homeric usage, the followmg 
facts would seem to emerge. Cunliffe’s threefold classification 
does not conform to the Homerie usage. His second category is, 
in its entirety, identical with his category (a); the basic meaning 


the Teubner edition by Rzach (2nd ed., 1908) prints this emendation, 
giving however as its author Kinkel. None the less, x 324, quoted in 
the text, is apt to arouse doubts about the correctness of this procedure. 
Fortunately no one has yet tried to emend the Homerie verse, and so 
also the Hesiodie verse has to stand. Both are obviously to be inter- 
preted as aorists of statement or of ‘ perfective action,’ as érayiva: in 
299 and Avréo8a. in IL 47, see above pp. 352f. A different question is 
whether jee can be kept. Herwerden (cf. Rzach’s critical apparatus) 
made the intriguing suggestion of reading 5 &uéAXe which would solve 
the problem without altering the manuscript tradition. But in view 
of the fact that 4uéAAnoa occurs already in Theognis, and similar forms 
with long augment appear also in Aristophanes, I am rather doubtful 
whether we are justified in being so definite about this analogical forma- 
tion being impossible at as early a date as Hesiod’s age. 


-— 
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in both is ‘to go. His third category contains, in its majority, 
examples in which péAAw has not the meaning ‘to be like,’ but 
simply ‘will,’ i.e. the future in its potential meaning, as illu- 
strated by the usage of several living languages. 

Thus all the Homeric instances attest, in reality, one basic 
meaning of uéAAo, a fact which, as will be seen presently, is in 
agreement with its etymology. 

Before concluding, however, this part of our investigation, 
some further remarks are necessary on the use and distribution 
of the two meanings of uéAAe. The basic meaning, as will be 
seen from the examples quoted, is found, with two exceptions 
only (c 19, A 564) in the impf. of péedAdAw. It is accompanied, 
in the overwhelming majority of the cases, by the fut. inf., only 
twice each by the inf. pres. and aor.; it should be noted, how- 
ever, that the inf. aor. in these two cases, used as it is with its 
‘perfective’? value, comes very near a fut. inf. 

In sharp contrast to this, uéAAo in the sense of the potential 
mode appears almost without exception in the present, accom- 
panied by the inf, pres. (i8ueva: is one for all intents and pur- 
poses) and, in even greater number, by the inf. aor. In two 
cases (both in 8, vv. 181 and 274 respectively) the impf. of 
péAAo is used, apparently, with the fut. inf. In both cases we 
followed Platt in seeing in the inf., or emending it to, an aor. 
inf. As, however, both instances presenting the same syntactical 
peculiarities occur in 8, the possibility cannot be ruled out that 
the usages of uéAAo had become mixed up by the time of the 
composition of this book of the Odyssey. 

It would appear, then, that the two meanings axe distributed 
between the present and imperfect, the latter being followed, in 
general, by the inf. fut., the former by the inf. pres. or aor. 
This state of affairs was already recognized by Leeuwen,? al- 
though with an inadequate semantie foundation, due to the fact 
that the basic meaning of péAAw had not been grasped. 


Il 


As a result of our investigations in section I, we now know 
that the original meaning of uéAAo, and the only one appearing 


° P. 280 he has: “praesens apud Homerum adsciscit inf. praes./aor., 
imperfectum adsciscit inf. fut.” 
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in the epics, is f go? This meaning is prevalent throughout the 
Classical period of Greek, although in the Vth century B.C. a 
new meaning came into existence stressing the point that one 
is always only going to do something; hence: delay, put off. 
But even this nuance would seem to be only ephemeral, as the 
verb appears to preserve in New Greek only the meaning ‘ to be 
going (to do something) 

As we have seen, comparative etymological research has been 
misled by starting from false assumptions regarding the original 
meaning of the verb. The same cause is responsible, however, 
for scholars having been unable to discover the cognates of 
péAXo within Greek itself, 

It is a well-known fact that only the present and imperfect 
(once the pres. opt.) of uéAAe occur in Homer. The same is 
true of Hesiod, the Lyrics, and the Tragedians. The sigmatic 
aor. first occurs in Theognis, but it is not met with again before 
the prose authors. The future, too, first appears in Attie prose. 

This curious state of affairs becomes at once clear if we re- 
establish the old relations between two different sets of deriva- 
tives of the IE root *mel- ‘go, run? which have lost contact 
in Greek. I submit, indeed, that pé\Aw represents the present 
stem of the verbal root from which the well-known forms aor. 
éuoAov, fut. uoAoUpa, inchoat. pres. BAéoxo, perf. péuBrAwxa de- 
rive as well. 

In Greek, as is well known, there exists a number of verbal 
roots which form their strong aorist with o-vocalism of the 
root-vowel, as ope|Opdoxw|Odprupt; eropov|aérpwra. Schwyzer 
(Griech. Gramm. Y, 1939, p. 747) thinks that in most of them 
o replaces an earlier e; thus óA«|o- in dAcoalddAdpny stands for 
*éAe- after an "óAée which has to be supposed. In contradiction 
to this view, in an earlier part of his work (p. 362) he main- 
tained that it could not be regarded as ascertained that poA- was 
a root with e as root-vowel. 

This strange, “ defective” root becomes “ normal ? the moment 
we recognize that it belonges together with the yo-present uéAAo. 
Indeed, although there is only a small number of verbs forming 
their aorists with o as root-vowel, some of them show some strik- 
ing features that have a bearing on our problem. As is well 
known, at the side of the aor. €opoy there are two present forma- 
tions: Oópvop. and Opéoko. This is in no way surprising since 
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the two presents have (or at least originally had) entirely inde- 
pendent meanings, corresponding to the special formans attached 
to the root. 

Even more instructive is the case of érope (A 236) ‘ he pierced? 
since it has the two present formations refpw and titpockw at its 
side. We thus have a complete parallelism in the paradigm: 


*mel- *ter- 
pres. uéAAo < mel-yó reipw < ter-yö 
BAXdoko < mló-sko rurpóoko < (tt) trd-ské 
&0T. ÉuoAe ETOpE 
perf. uéuAoka < me-mló-ka rérpoka < te-trd-ka.*° 


And now it becomes also clear why in the early Greek literature 
péAAo is used “ only in the present and imperfect.” This state- 


10 In the light of the paradigm £uoXov : wédAd\w it is hard to find sup- 
port in the facts for Chantraine’s statement (Grammaire Homérique, 
1942, p. 391): “ Quelques aoristes qui semblent tirés de racines dis- 
syllabiques présentent un vocalisme o repondant à un vocalisme à w 
au présent," quoting £ÉuoXo» | SAóekw, eropoy | rérpwrar, É8opov | 6póc c, 
érope|rpów. This theory had been disposed of in advance by Sehwyzer 
(loc. cit.) when stating that all these forms with o replaced more 
original formations with e. It is thus a great surprise to see F. B. J. 
Kuiper take up this theory in order to establish Greek evidence in 
favour of a third IE laryngeal (India Antiqua, 1947, p. 199): “The 
existence of h, is however in my opinion firmly established by some 
interesting umlaut-phenomena in Greek. While IE r and ] are repre- 
sented in Greek by ap, aà (pa, Aa) we find throughout op, oA when the 
liquid was followed or preceded by h," As an especially decisive in- 
stance Gk. peso Üpuevos are adduced as showing that the IE root ber- 
must be determined as beginning with b, The astounding fact is that 
Kuiper clearly sees and admits (ibid., note 4) that there “ remain some 
exceptions which cannot be explained as yet," namely £pros and the 
verbal forms £pceo poy Épero preserved by Hesychius. In fact the number 
of forms showing the root-vowel to be e can be ad libitum increased 
from the lemma *er- ‘set oneself in motion’ in W. P., I, pp. 136 f. Nor 
can it be accepted by way of explanation that 'eróp»vu. must have been 
remodelled after écrópeca ete. ("sterh,, cf. Corpora). It rather seems 
to be the other way round since, if the laryngeal was b, we should 
expect *éerépooa (or perhaps, through assimilation, éoróposa), whilst if 
we start from *eráp»vua assimilated to ordprus: (a-u o-u) it is easy to 
understand why the original aor. éerépeca was remodelled to éerédpeca; 
ef, Schwyzer, p. 752 (after Specht, K. Z., LIX [1931], pp. 106 £.). I 
add here that Hom. éyxígokov has been put in an entirely new light by 
the ingenious paper of the late Wackernagel(-Debrunner): “Das 
* Absolutivum’ dyxíuoXov," Museum Helveticum, I (1944), pp. 226 ff. 
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ment is simply untrue. In the epics the root *mel- ‘go, run? 
has a complete set of verbal forms: péààw has the aor. and perf. 
éxokov and péuBrwxa, and vice versa. However, hand in hand 
with the development of the language, this original unity of 
the verbal paradigm became disrupted, mainly—we can assert— 
on account of semantic differences which had become ever sharper 
between uéAAe and époXov, the latter being “ perfective,” and 
rapidly becoming obsolete, at least in the living language, whilst 
the former tended to play the part of an auxiliary. 

As soon as this disruption was completed, there was no reason 
why the “defective” paradigm of péAAw should not have been 
completed by adding to it an aorist and a future, both formed in 
accordance with the new ruling pattern, that is as weak forma- 
tions. The lateness of these forms (éuéAAnoa, peAAjow) is re- 
vealed, besides the date of their appearance which never is quite 
conclusive, by the fact that the suffix -y-, widely used in the post- 
epic period as “ enlargement” of verbal roots," is attached not 
to the verbal root, but to the present stem peda-. 

We can even advance a step further in our endeavour to ac- 
count for these new formations. There can be little doubt, in my 
opinion, that the immediate models for éuéAAnoa and pedrAjow are 
to be sought in 46éAnca and e@eAyow which occur already in the 


Homeric epics, because in the post-epical period péAAw came to: 


be restricted to the sense ‘I am going to =I want to.’ 

This new insight into the etymological relationships of pédo 
inside Greek itself will, of course, reorientate our research also 
in the cognate languages. 

To mention first the other Classic language, Latin has the verb 
móliór which, according to the last word on the subject (Walde- 
Hofmann, Lateinisches Etymologisches Wörterbuch, II, 2, 1948, 
pp. 101-2), is a denominative verb from a noun *mólis, ulti- 
mately deriving, as *"mó-h-, together with mólés,is and padAos 
‘effort, endeavour, from IE *mó- ‘sich mühen; ef. W. P., II, 
pp. 801-2.?? 


n Of. my paper “ Graeca ” in Egyetemes Philologiai Közlöny (Hun- 
garian Archivum Philologicum) for 1947, pp. 101 f£.; Schwyzer, p. 774; 
Chantraine, B. S. L., XXVIII (1927), pp. 33 f. 

18 The alternative etymology, suggested by Schulze, Kl. Schriften, 
p. 438, and mildly described by Hofmann as “kaum besser," is to be 
discarded altogether. Indeed, to derive mélés from *mogzdhes-, in order 
to connect it with uóx6os and yé-yos, defies all the rules of Latin phon- 
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Without entering into a discussion of the far from evident 
relationships within this group, I only point out that the mean- 
ings given for móliór by Hofmann, namely ‘setze mit Anstreng- 
ung in Bewegung; schaffe, unternehme; führe im Schilde, mühe 
mich ab’ ignore the not infrequent meaning ‘to go, move, set 
out.’ This use may be illustrated by the following passages taken 
from Livy: molientem hinc Hannibalem (XXVIII, 44), dum 
naves moliuntur a terra (XXXVII, 11). But the verb is also 
used with the transitive sense: montes sede sua moliri (IX, 3) 
‘move,’ 

It is clear that this meaning is hardly accounted for by 
positing a composite basis ‘mit Anstrengung wegschaffen.’ I 
propose, therefore, to derive mélidr from IE *mel- ' go, run? as 
found in wéw. For the formation, I refer to soópió from IE 
*swep- * sleep,’ which is a causative formation with vowel-length- 
ening in the root. In the same manner, móliór (or perhaps 
earlier móhó?) was a cuusalive, meaning ‘make go, set in 
motion. The “deponens” to this form, quite naturally, came 
to denote ‘to move, set out.) The connotation of ' endeavour, 
exertion,’ which is undeniably perceptible in many usages of the 
verb, will be due to a process by which mohór and móles, being 
near in sound, came to influence one another’s meaning as well.!? 

This derivation calls for, and, at the same time, provides an 
explanation of Lat. promellere. As we have seen at the beginning 
of our discussion, Boisacq had already connected it with uéAAo 
on the basis of an IE *mel- ‘tarry,’ a view still accepted by 
W. P., IL, p. 291. As, however, the mainstay of this theory, the 
existence of a Greek verb ‘ tarry,’ has been disproved, the whole 


ology; mogzdhes- could only have led to *moksthes > *mokstes and ulti- 
mately a stem-form *mostes- since -edh- always becomes -st-. The verb 
crédé, seemingly favourable to the assumption of a development 
(-ddh- >) -edh- > -d- is on an entirely different footing as will be shown 
in a paper on the IE Mediae Aspiratae in Latin, to be published shortly 
in Archivum Linguisticum. 

13 After this had been written, I looked up the Dictionnaire ÉEtymo- 
logique by Ernout-Meillet (2nd ed., 1939). There, s.v. moles, Meillet 
posits a root *mel-, with a root-formation *mol- to account for the vowel 
grade of mólés, and continues: “ mélidr serait une formation de causatif- 
itératif du type de sépid.” I am glad to be in agreement on this point 
with that past master of our science, although it should be noted that 
he makes no attempt at establishing the meaning or cognates of this 
root *mel-, 
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lemma in W. P. becomes null and void, since Lat. remulcum 
(and promulcwm), which had been considered by earlier philolo- 
gists, including Boisaeq, as independent derivatives from this 
root *mel-, had been shown in the meantime to be Latin adjust- 
ments of Greek $uvpgovAxós * tow.’ 

The Latin word receives a quite satisfactory explanation if we 
take into consideration that several IE roots combine the two 
meanings ‘go’ and ‘carry’ whether we take their relation as 
being in the nature of basic verb/causative derivative or transi- 
tive/intransitive. Such are the well-known instances: 


IE *bher- ‘ride, rush? in Iran. barata, Gk. déperar, Arm. ber 
* Ertrag, Frucht; impetus, Bewegung, Lauf? and *bher- * carry’ 
in Lat. fero, Gk. $épo, etc. (see W. P., II, p. 153 and also p. 157 
S. v. 9. bher- ‘sich heftig bewegen, wallen’ together with the 
enlarged form *bhereu-). 


IE *nek- ‘go, arrive? in Lat. nanciscor, Skt. nasati * erreicht, 
erlangt, Olr. fánaic < *t-ónonke ‘came’ and *nek- ‘carry’ in 
Tveykov. (<ne-nk-?), Slav. neso, Balt. (Lithu.) nešù (in W. P., 
I, pp. 128-9: *enek/nek/enk/nk * reichen, erreichen, erlangen" 
und ‘tragen ’). 

Thus Lat. promellere is * carry forward, carry on’; litem pro- 
mellere (Paul. Fest., 301 L) ‘protract the law-suit, or, in the 
words of the glossator, * promovere." 

The original meaning is, however, attested in yet another Latin 
word which has been unexplained hitherto. I have in mind the 
word remeligo on which Festus has the following note (344 L): 
remeligines et remorae tmemorando dictae sunt a Plauto in 
Casina (804): Nam quid illae nunc tam diu intus remorantur 
remeligines?, ab Afranio in Prodito (277): remeligo a Laribus 
missa sum thane quae cursum cohib<eam>. In a paper on the 
suffix -ig6, etc., A. Ernout says of this word: “ Peut-être dérivé 
de remeare ou d'un verbe *remelló qui serait le contraire de 
promellé” (Philologica, 1946, p. 180). Whilst the meaning of 
remeligo is not easily grasped in the Plautine passage, the verse 
quoted from Afranius leaves hardly any doubt that it denotes 
a sort of ghost and the apposite parallel of French “ revenant ” 
points the way to the etymological interpretation: the word has 
nothing to do with remeare, as its formation would be unex- 
plainable, but stems from our root *mel- ‘go, come,’ *remellere 
* to come back, haunt’; remeligo is exactly ‘le revenant.’ 
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Finally, the root *mel- ‘ go’ is attested in yet another group 
of IE, namely Slavonic. In order to be able to account for Serb. 
iz-molitt * hervorzeigen, etc) and Gk. uoAetv, BAdoKw, ete., W. P. 
established (II, p. 294) an IE root *melà* * go/ that is a dis- 
syllabie heavy base apparently called for by the long reduction 
vowel w in BAdoxe and uépffAoka. It is hardly necessary to repeat 
that these forms are more readily accounted for by an ó-enlarge- 
ment, analogous to that found, e. g., in (reípo —)rirpóoko tpwrds 
(also vpóco) discussed above. Moreover, uoAetv, etc. were shown 
to derive from a root *mel- and it is obvious that this accounts 
also for the Slavonic derivatives enumerated by W. P., loc. cit. 

The same general criticism applies to W. P.’s root “mel- 
*Glied ’—the fifth in the series of homonyms—established for 
the sake of Greek péAos ‘limb’ and the Celtic forms: Bret. 
mell, Corn. mal, pl. mellow * Knóchel? Welsh cym-mal ‘ arti- 
culus, iunctura, commissura ? (to be derived from *melsá). How- 
ever, Greek péàos is nothing else than a noun derivative from 
our root *mel- ‘go,’ a semantic development well-attested over 
the whole IE area; I only quote Goth. lethan, OE lipan ‘ go’ 
from which derive NGerm. Ghed, ON lipr ‘ joint? NE Wm(b) 
and Skt. janghà, Av. zanga ‘ Knochel’ as compared with Goth. 
gaggan * go,’ etc. The Old Norse word also gives the clue to the 
semantic change found in the Celtic words. 

To sum up. The Homeric usages of the verb néAAw which have 
hitherto puzzled philologists and lexicographers have been shown 
to derive from a primitive meaning ‘to go.’ Besides this basic 
meaning, a secondary auxiliary meaning and usage have been 
discerned, the function of which ranged from the “ immediate 
future" to a “ putative present," the latter being a convenient 
mode, paralleled by several modern languages, of expressing 
probability or a mere supposition. 

With the original meaning of p»éAdw thus established, it be- 
comes clear that this verb is nothing else than the “ defective ” 
present stem to the equally “ defective ” forms čuoov pododpat 
pépfAoxa. ln other words, Homeric Greek had a complete set 
of verbal forms from a root *mel- to go? However, the increas- 
ing distance between the meanings of the actio imperfecta and 
actio instans was bound to lead to the disruption of the primi- 
tive unity and this stage was reached by the early post-Homeric 
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It is always interesting to try to discover what books an 
eminent writer liked best. In fact, without knowing them, it 
is impossible to understand him fully; for they were part of his 
experience, they moulded his mind, they gave him subjects to 
ponder over, forms to adapt, thoughts to assimilate, and sug- 
gestions to reject with a violence which was itself a stimulus. 
This is particularly true of the Roman poets, who preferred 
tradition to revolution, and who often thought more of literature 
than they did of life, its raw material. 

This essay will attempt to set out the favourite reading of 
the satirist Juvenal. Is it a pointless task? At first sight we 
might think so. Juvenal professes to hold that most books are 
silly or useless, that they are unreal and irrelevant, and that 
even when they are being most boldly imaginative they are 
still feeble in comparison with the horrible truths of daily life.* 
Yet, as we read him, we realize that he was not attacking 
literature as a whole, but declaring that in his own time it 
ought to concern itself more closely with life and have a social 
purpose. The great writers of the past he admired. But he felt 
that what was needed in his generation was satire.? 

Also, his poetic technique is undoubtedly very skilful. Rhythms 
varying all the way from disjointed conversation to nobly 
sustained rhetoric, bold and subtle sound-effects, brilliant epi- 
grams, unforgettable images, light jokes and formidable denun- 
clations, a voice that can speak in nearly all tones, even those 
of pity—such an art does not grow spontaneously but is nourished 
by years of meditation on literature, and refined by emulation 
of the best and cleverest authors. Then, a good deal of his 
thought is drawn from books. He takes many illustrations from 
myth and history. He builds many arguments on philosophical 
themes, and has some acquaintance with Stoic, Cynic, and 
Epicurean doctrine. Further, he is a successful parodist, and 
no one can write parody without a fairly intimate sense of 
literary craftsmanship. And finally, a careful study of his work 


*See Juv., 1, 1-14, 52-7, 162-4; 6, 634-61; 15, 13-32. 
? hoc potius . . . campo 1, 19; 1, 51-4; 6, 634-40. 
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reveals a surprising number of deliberate imitations—reminis- 
cences of many different authors, as well as multitudinous echoes, 
often subconscious, coming from many recesses of a complex and 
richly stored memory. If, therefore, we can reconstruct Juvenal’s 
bookcase, we shall have penetrated a little further into his 
curlous and powerful mind. 


First, his subject-matter. How much did he take from his 
own observation, and how much did he owe to books? Surely 
much of his work is original? His 4th and 15th satires are 
about events of his own lifetime. The ugly 2nd and 9th are on 
subjects apparently new to satire; we hear of nothing like the 
huge attack on marriage, the 6th, before his day in poetry; and 
others, such as the 3rd and 12th and 16th, would be hard to 
parallel, at least on the scale to which he develops them. Also, 
he alludes in passing to many topical events which he saw 
himself and did not copy from others: Crispinus, waving his 
sweaty fingers with their light summer-weight ring, and Eppia 
adoring her blear-eyed gladiator.® 

Yet he owes more to earlier satirists than he might care to 
acknowledge. Persius he never names; but Persius’ second satire 
is one of the main models for his 10th.* Horace as a satirist is 
mentioned only once; but the frugal dinner in Juvenal 11, the 
attack on avarice in 14, and other disquisitions on morals owe 
much to Horace’s thought. As for Lucilius, whom he claims as 
his model, the fragments of Lucilius satires are usually too 
scanty to show whether Juvenal copies many themes from him 
or not.° 

His friend Martial gave him more subjects than any other 
extant poet. Again and again, if we study the two poets together, 
we can see how a neat little epigram by Martial has been taken 
over, expanded, deepened, often cleaned up and given a moral 
purpose, and at last developed into one of Juvenal’s most striking 
descriptions, sometimes into a whole satire.9 Thus, satire 3, with 
its main theme: 


quid Romae faciam? mentiri nescio, 


3 1, 26-9; 6, 82-110. t See pp. 390-1. 

ë But note Lucilius, fragments 676-87, on the troubles of marriage: 
although no close resemblances are visible, the themes and the attitudes 
of the two poets are similar. 

€ This subject, discussed in essays by Nettleship (“Life and Poems of 
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is essentially an elaboration of Martial’s general complaints 
against the huge cruel city, of several of Martial's epigrams such 
as III, 38, IV, 5, X, 96, and perhaps of Martial’s own departure 
for the remote and quiet Bilbilis. The 5th satire, basically a 
variation on the traditional satiric topic of the horrible meal, is 
inspired by several poems of Martial, who had himself suffered 
in the same way ; while the pleasanter dinner described in Juvenal 
11 is also based on Martial! Some of the women in Juvenal 
come from Martial's chronique scandaleuse, as well as & certain 
number (though fewer than we might at first think) of his 
objectionable men.* One of Juvenal’s most interesting achieve- 
ments was to make serious and positive poetry out of Martial's 
little intimations of immorality. 

Of history, Juvenal had a picturesque but superficial knowl- 
edge. He seems to have read the historians not with the aim 
of understanding the deeper causes of past events, but in order 
to find illustrations which would be dramatic, or laughable, or 
odd. Many of his references to historical figures clearly come 
from handbooks used in the rhetorical schools, such as Hyginus, 
Valerius Maximus, and Cornelius Nepos.® But he also read more 
serious historians. Gercke thought Juvenal got a good deal from 
the elder Pliny's History; but it is absolutely lost, and philoso- 


Juvenal,” Lectures & Essays [2nd series, Oxford, 1895]) and Wilson 
(^ The literary influence of Martial upon Juvenal," A.J.P., XIX [1898], 
pp. 193-209), has now been fully explored by Dr. R. E. Colton in a 
Columbia University dissertation, Juvenal and Martial, to which I am 
indebted for quotations and parallels. See also G. Boissier, * Relations 
de Juvénal et de Martial" Revue des Cours et Conférences, VII, 2 
(1899), pp. 443-51. 

7 See L. R. Shero, “ The Cena in Roman Satire," O.P., XVIII (1923), 
pp. 126-43; Martial, III, 60, ITI, 82, IX, 2; Martial, V, 78, X, 48. 

* Fabulla (Juv., 2, 68, Mart., IV, 81); Glaphyrus (Juv., 6, 77, Mart., 
IV, 5); Hamillus (Juv., 10, 224, Mart., VII, 62); Matho (Juv., 1, 32; 
7, 129; 11, 34; Mart, VII, 10, X, 46); Naevolus (Juv., 9, Mart., III, 
71, III, 95) ; Saufeia (Juv., 6, 320; 9, 117, Mart., III, 72). 

°? The Nepos suggestion comes from W. Christ, Sitzungsb. Münch. 
Akad., 1897, p. 131, n. 1. It was Ribbeck who first developed the Valerius 
Maximus parallels in Der echte und der unechte Juvenal (Berlin, 1865) : 
see pp. 22-3. On Val. Maximus and Hyginus see also K. Alewell, Ueber 
das rhetorische Paradeigma (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 115-17, and F. Gauger, 
Zeitschilderung und Topik bei Juvenal (Bottrop, 1936), pp. 47-8, 63, 
71-9. 
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phers tell us that an unverifiable statement is meaningless.!? 
Gercke also suggested that he used Suetonius. This is more 
difficult to believe: Suetonius is full of wonderfully vivid details, 
often driven home with a barbed and poisoned ‘malice, which 
Juvenal would have loved to use if he had seen them. But so 
few of them appear in the satires, and the divergence between 
Juvenal’s and Suetonius’ views of emperors such as Tiberius and 
Caligula is so great that we may conclude that Juvenal made 
little, if any, use of the Caesars. 

But what about Tacitus? Juvenal and Tacitus were contem- 
poraries. Under Domitian they had both endured the torture 
of silence and the threat of death. They both loathed the 
imperial system and the corruption which it enforced on all 
but the best of citizens. Both, as Norden said, worked in the 
“ grand manner,” and both were retrospective satirists, showing 
the vileness of the present by exposing the vices and sins of the 
past.? They had much in common, from their fundamental 
pessimism to the proud and sombre dignity of their style.” Yet 
Juvenal never mentions Tacitus by name, and sneers at one of 
his greatest public achievements.* In his survey of contemporary 
literature he passes slightingly over history.'? And once at 
least he appears to mock Tacitus’ work as a historian. In a parti- 
cularly savage account of a group of male homosexuals he 
describes a pervert using a mirror which once belonged to the 
emperor Otho and has apparently been handed down in that 
society; and then he gives ten lines of contempt and hatred to 


19 A, Gercke, Seneca-Studien (Leipzig, 1895), pp. 186 f. 

* Gereke, op. cit., points to the story about Caligula in 1, 44, which 
he says is so obscure that it is more likely to have comé out of a book 
(Suet. Gaius, 20, cf. Dio, LIX, 22, 1) than to have lived on in popular 
memory. But A. Hartmann, De inventione Juvenalis (Basel, 1908), pp. 
17-18, n. 1, remarks that many of the details Gereke believed must come 
from history-books can be more easily traced to commonplaces of the 
rhetorical schools: e.g. nigros maritos in 1, 72 and “ Quintilian," Decl. 
mai., XV, 4, 10. 

1? E, Norden, in Vom Altertum zur Gegenwart (Leipzig, 19212), p. 42. 

18 See Pliny, Æp., II, 11, 17, on the lofty style of Tacitus. 

^ [n 1, 49-50 Juvenal says that the impeachment of Marius Priscus 
by Pliny and Tacitus—which Pliny describes in Ep., II, 11-12 with an 
eager sense of its importance— was quite useless. 

15 7, 98-104. 
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Otho himself, filling them with the ludicrous antitheses that 
characterize a homosexual’s life (occidere Galbam/et curare 
cutem) and closing with a comparison of Otho to two other 
warlike queens, Semiramis and Cleopatra.*® This paradox, he 
says, the paradox that a hand-mirror was part of Otho’s equip- 
ment in a civil war, ought to be brought out in the new Annals 
and the recently published History, nouis annalibus atque recenti 
/Mslioria. Evidently he means that Tacitus’ characterization of 
Otho was too kind, made Otho too noble, concealed his basic 
corruption. The report that Galba was killed by Otho's soldiers 
Juvenal corrects, putting the responsibility on Otho himself. 
He mocks the will power and determination of which Otho 
boasted, and the titles he took.*® Perhaps he thinks that Tacitus, 
himself an aristocrat, has a blind eye for the weaknesses of 
another aristocrat—since Juvenal is never tired of repeating 
that the Roman nobles, once strong and proud, are now grown 
weak and nasty. Certainly the passage is a sneer at Tacitus, a 
pointed and bitter sneer. — 

But in later satires Juvenal introduces a number of impressive 
scenes and characters from periods in the earlier Empire which 
were described by Tacitus: Nero, Sejanus, Messalina, Latera- 
nus.? It seems likely that he was (however unwillingly) im- 
pressed by the vividness and vigour of Tacitus’ Annals, which 
directed his mind, as with age it turned away from the present, 
more and more towards the monstrous history of the Julio- 
Claudian house. Yet it is difficult to point to any one large 
description in Juvenal and say that it came from Tacitus— 
whether because the parallel parts of the Annals are lost, or 
because Juvenal deliberately chose scenes which Tacitus had 


199, 99-109. On the passage see J. Dürr, Die zettgeschichtlichen 
Beziehungen in den Satiren Juvenals (Cannstatt, 1902), p. 9, n. 24. 


+7 Juv., 2, 104: summi ducis est occidere Galbam; contrast Tac., Hist., 
I, 4]. 

18 Contrast constantia in Juv., 2, 105 with Tac., Hist., II, 47: “nee diu 
moremur, ego incolumitatem uestram, uos constantiam meam ? : summus 
dus, summus ciuis in Juv., 2, 104-5 with Tac., Mist., II, 47: “ alii diutius 
imperium tenuerint, nemo tam fortiter reliquerit." 


1? Nero, 8, 211-30; Sejanus, 10, 56-107; Messalina, 6, 115-32; Late- 
ranus, 8, 146-82. 
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omitted. The latter is probable, but while Tacitus’ books are | 


incomplete it cannot be proved.?? 

In philosophy, Juvenal said he had read no books." But this 
is an exaggeration. He began, apparently, with a very thin and 
sketchy knowledge of philosophical systems, but learnt a number 
of Stoic doctrines, and towards the end of his life became more 
and more firmly converted to Epicureanism." It was the 
Epicurean mode of life which he came to follow, and his attitude 
to pleasure and pain and ambition was fundamentally Epicurean. 
Much of his philosophical material eame from sources now 
impossible to trace—popular lectures, the poems of his contem- 
poraries, lost handbooks. But the extant author whom he surely 
read was Seneca: not to study him and follow or refute his 
arguments, but (as with Tacitus) to extract striking ideas and 
vivid phrases. Again and again we find that Juvenal will adapt 
a sentence or two from Seneca, and then break away from 
Seneca’s argument to draw a different conclusion. Still, there 
are a number of striking resemblances which prove either that 
Juvenal read Seneca with an alert but skipping eye, or that he 
was familiar with the philosophical commonplaces which Seneca 
put so crisply. Here are two from a long list: 


hic ultra uires habitus nitor, hie aliquid plus 

quam satis est interdum aliena sumitur arca, 
commune id uitium est, hic uiuimus ambitiosa 
paupertate omnes. quid te moror? omnia Romae 

cum. pretio. J., 8, 180-4 


nos sine duce. erramus et dicimus, “non ego ambitiosus 


?? For further discussion of Juvenal’s debt to Tacitus see Dürr, cited 
in n.16; Gercke, cited in n. 10; and F. Wolffgramm, Rubellius Plautus 
und seine Beurtheilung bei T. und J. (Prenzlau, 1871). Gercke thought 
Juvenal got the mirror from Pliny's history A fine Aufidii Bassi; the 
scholiast mentions Cornelius (Tacitus) and Pompeius Planta. 

?1 13, 120-3. 

22 Details of this argument in G. Highet, “ The PSU PAY of Juvenal" 
(7.A4.P.A., LXXX. [1949], pp. 254-70). 

23 Contrast Juv., 1, 22-80 and De Ira, II, 7-9; Juv, 10, 28-53 and De 
Ira, II, 10, 5; Juv., 10, 188-288 and Ep., 96, 2-3; 99, 10-11; 107, 6-7; Juv., 
l, 185-41 and Ep., 94, 69-70; Juv., 1, 87-88 and 147-9 and Ep., 97, 1. 
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sum, sed nemo aliter Romae potest uluere. non ego sump- 
tuosus sum, sed urbs ipsa magnas impensas exigit.” 
Sen., Ep., 50, 3 


eantabit wacuus eoram latrone wiator. J., 10, 22 


nudum latro transmittit: etiam in obsessa uia 
pauperi pax est. Sen., Ep., 14, 9 


Besides these, there is reason to believe that some of the argu- 
ments and several vivid illustrations of the 6th satire, against 
women, come from a lost work by Seneca On Marriage.?* 

Turn now to style. Here Juvenal uses the work of his predeces- 
sors in four different ways. 

The first of these is parody. He is a skilled and dangerous 
parodist. Since he thinks that satire is real and natural, he 
takes most pleasure in parodying the grand style and mocking 
‘famous passages from epic poetry. The poor man whose apart- 
ment-house is burning beneath him is compared to Aeneas caught 
in the conflagration of Troy—by one word only, the name of 
Aeneas’ neighbour. Vergil (Aen., IT, 311-12) says: 


jam proximus ardet 
Vealegon 


and Juvenal (3, 198-9) makes it: 


1am poscit aquam, iam friuola transfert 
Vealegon. 


The nervous lawyer appearing in one of the lowest types of 
case, a slave’s claim to citizenship, is likened to Ajax claiming 
the arms of Achilles. Ovid begins book thirteen of the Meta- 
morphoses with his speech: 


consedere duces, et uolgi stante corona 
surgit ad hos clipei dominus septemplicis Aiax. 


Juvenal compresses it into one line, followed by a delightful 
onomatopoeia (7, 115-17): 


?^* For further discussions of Juvenal and Seneca, see F. Bock, Ari- 
stoteles Theophrastus Seneca de matrimonio (Leipziger Studien, XIX 
[1899], pp. 46f.); F. Gauger, Zeitschilderung und Topik bei Juvenal 
(Bottrop, 1936) ; C. Schneider, Juvenal und Seneca (Würzburg, 1930) ; 
R. Schuetze, Juvenalis ethicus (Greifswald, 1905). 
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consedere duces, surgis tu pallidus Aiax, 
dicturus dubia pro libertate bubulco 
iudice. i 
Cicero in one of his greatest speeches defied Antony in a 
nobly cadenced sentence: contempsi Catilinaé gladiós, non pérti- 
méscüm tuds (Phil., II, 118). After quoting one of the worst 
lines of Cicero’s poetry, Juvenal adds (10, 123-4): 


Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, si sic 
omnia dixisset. 


He has many more parodies, equally amusing. Perhaps the main 
body of his 4th satire comes under this head. It tells, in lan- 
guage and rhythms which are often mock-heroie,? of a council 
called by Domitian to discuss the best way to cook a giant turbot; 
it lists and deseribes the eleven councillors as they arrive. The 
Renaissance editor Valla, who had access to a set of scholia 
now lost, here quotes four lines from “a poem by Statius on the 
German war conducted by Domitian”: 


lumina; Nestorei mitis prudentia Crispi, 

eb Fabius Veiento (potentem signat utrumque 
purpura, ter memores implerunt nomina fastos), 
et prope Caesareae confinis Acilius aulae. 


Crispus, Fabius Veiento, and Acilius are three of the ministers 
in Juvenal’s satire, and they are described in terms closely 
similar : 

uenit et Crispi iucunda senectus ... 


proximus eiusdem properabat Acilius aeui . . . 
et cum mortifero prudens Veiento Catullo... 


Perhaps the blind Catullus was described by Statius in the 
clause ending with lumina. We know nothing more of the piece, 
but this resemblance is close enough to make it probable that 
Juvenal’s entire satire was a mock-heroic gibe at an epyllion in 
which Statius: glorified the emperor and flattered his chief 
satellites.?9 


?5 E. g. 4, 34-6, 45-6, 60-1, 65, 130-5. On the subject of serious and 
parodie grandeur in Juvenal there is a valuable treatise by I. G. Scott, 
The Grand Style in the Satires of Juvenal (Northampton, Mass., 1927), 
to which I am much indebted. 

20 Surely dua magnus in 145 is a scornful allusion to the title of 
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Sometimes Juvenal uses the thoughts and phrasing of his 
predecessors with no intention of mockery, but merely to recall 
an idea or a description which had already been so well put that 
it could scarcely be bettered. Usually he quotes a few words, but 
rewrites the passage so that it blends with his own style and is 
not set off, as it were, by quotation marks. For instance, in the 
8th satire, on true and false nobility, he is contrasting the noble 
scoundrel Catiline with the patriotic Cicero. What, he asks 
(8, 231 £), could be loftier than the descent of you, Catiline, 
and your accomplice Cethegus? 


arma iamen uos 
nocturna et flammas domibus templisque paratis ... 
sed uigilat consul uexillaque uestra coercet. 


This is an allusion to Cieero's first denunciation of Catiline, in 
which (I, 8-9) he shouts * Reeognosce tamen noctem illam 
superiorem; iam intelleges multo me wigilure acrius . . .; 
discripsisti urbis partis ad incendia. . . .” This type of allusion 
could be called reminiscence. 

Again, when saying good-bye to his friend Umbricius, Juvenal 
turns with him into the grove of Egeria, which like Rome itself 
has been spoilt by artificial luxury (8, 17-20): 


in uallem Egeriae descendimus et speluncas 
dissimiles ueris. quanto praesentius esset 
numen aquis, uiridi si margine cluderet undas 
herba, nec ingenuum uiolarent marmora tofum | 


Here he is recalling Ovid's graceful description of the woodland 


Domitian, magnus dux, used by Stat., Silu., III, 1, 62. Elsewhere in 
Juvenal the most notable parodies are these: 

1,25 and 10, 226 — Verg., Buc., I, 28; 1, 43 — Hom., Il., III, 33-5 and 
Verg., Aen., II, 379-80; 1, 81-4 — Ov., Met., I, 260-1, 381, 400-2; 2, 12.— 
Hor., Carm., II, 1, 23-4; 2, 77 ~ Cat., 103, 2 and Lucan, B.C., T, 146; 2, 
99-100 ~ Verg., Aen., III, 286 and XII, 94; 2, 149-51 -~ Prop., IV, 7, 1 
and Verg., Aen., VI, 296, 302-3; 3, 250 and 7, 213 ~~ Verg., Buc., TI, 65; 
5, 137-9 ~ Verg., Aen., IV, 328-30; 5, 142-3 ~ Verg., Aen., XII, 475; 6,8 
^ Cat., 3,18; 6, 43, Verg., Georg., IIT, 188; 6,177... Verg., Aen., VIII, 
42-8; 0, 238 ~ Lucan, B.C., VI, 424; 6, 559 — Lucan, B.C., IX, 190; 9, 
97 — Hom., Od., XVI, 294; 9, 69 ~ Verg., Aen., I, 207; 9, 102 ~ Verg., 
Buc., II, 69; 10, l78.— Ov., Met. I, 264; 10, 230-2— Hom., IL, IX, 
323-4; 12, 110 — Verg., Aen., X, 427 and 737; 14, 213-14 ~ Ov., Met., 
XV, 855-6. 
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spring of Gargaphie, which Diana and her nymphs loved, as 
Egeria once loved this spot now ruined by extravagance and 
avarice; and, by recalling it, he emphasizes the contrast (Ov., 
Met., III, 155-62) : 


uallis erat piceis et acuta densa cupressu . .. 
cuius in extremo est antrum nemorale recessu, 
arte laboratum nulla: simulauerat artem 
ingenio natura suo. nam pumice uiuo 

et leuibus tofis natwwum duxerat arcum. 

fons sonat a dextra, tenui perlucidus unda, 
margine gramineo patulos incinctus hiatus. 


In such passages Juvenal probably expects some at least of 
his readers to pick up the reminiscence and to hear not only his 
own voice but the voice of the master whom he has recalled. But 
there is a third type of borrowing, which is less easy to detect. 
Sometimes one poet expresses a certain thought so gracefully 
or so pungently that a successor is haunted by the cadence, and 
finally copies the words and the rhythms in a slightly different 
context. The Greek and Roman poets evidently did not think 
this was plagiarism, provided the copyist did not borrow exten- 
sively and did not use his borrowings in exactly the same kind 
of poem. Sometimes, as when Vergil quoted Lucretius and 
Varius and Gallus, and Vergil’s admirers quoted him, it was 
intended as a compliment. Sometimes, as when we use phrases 
from famous writers in daily speech (e. g. Shakespeare’s “ fore- 
gone conclusion” and Churchill’s “iron curtain”), it is a 
tribute to the power of the phrase, which has detached itself 
from its author and become public property. Sometimes it is 
the inevitable result of close study, as when Strauss and Schón- 
berg in their early works use Wagner's chords, rhythms, and 
orchestration. This could be called, with no injurious overtones, 
imitation. 

For instance, Lucan in a famous passage describes the prodi- 
gies that preceded Caesar's advance. There were omens and 
prophecies (I, 566-7): 

crinemque rotantes 
sanguineum populis ulularunt tristia Galli, 


Four of these words appear in Juvenal (6, 315-17): 
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cornu pariter uinoque feruntur 
attonitae crinemque rotant ululantque Priapi 
maenades. 


The context of course is different—and yet is it so different? 
Lucan is evoking the antics of a group of frenzied oriental 
dervishes, Juvenal the madness of a group of drunken Roman 
women worshipping the Good Goddess: in both there is the same 
atmosphere of frenzy, of sexual perversion, yes, and of the 
impending doom of Rome. 

Again, Juvenal makes at least one quotation from Lucilius 
which fits fairly neatly into his verse, and which we should 
never have recognized if the scholiast had not told us, The 
tyrant is dead, he cries (10, 65-6): 


pone domi laurus, duc in Capitolia magnum 
cretatumque bouem. Seianus ducitur unco. 


At most, we might have remarked the repetition duc... 
ducitur; but it is the scholiast who says “ ut Lucilius, 


cretatumque bouem due[it] ad Capitolia magnum.” ?* 


This is fragment 1145 im Marx's collection, but its context in, 
Lucilius is lost, so that we cannot tell how Juvenal has altered 
the line apart from rearranging it metrically. The history of 
Roman satire would be a great deal clearer if we had even one 
book of Lucilius. 

One further example. Here the resemblance is so tenuous 
that it may scarcely have been felt by Juvenal himself. Horace 
criticizes Lucilius for carelessness. Might it not, he says in 
Serm., I, 10, 56-9, have been Lucilius’ own character and the 
character of his subject that kept him from writing smoothly? 


quid uetat et nosmet, Lucili scripta legentes, 
quaerere num illus, num rerum dura negarit 
uersiculos natura magis factos et euntes 
mollius? 


Juvenal sets out to tell us why he follows Lucilius. Rome, he 
cries, is so full of horrible and unnatural sights that he must 
write satire, he has no choice, he cannot sleep for thinking of 


*7 duc for ducit Müller; magnum for magna Wessner. 
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them; and then, in an imitation emphasized by the context, he 
says (1, 79): 


si natura negat, facit indignatio uersum. 


Sometimes these resemblances are made more cogent by strong 
similarity of thought, together with one or two memorable words, 
as when Lucan (B.C., VII, 404-5) speaks of the degenerate 
metropolis 


nulloque frequentem 
ciue suo Romam sed mundi faece repletam, 


and Juvenal protests (3, 60-1): 


non possum ferre, Quirites, 
Graecam urbem—quamuis quota portio faecis Achaei? 


Sometimes we are helped in interpreting a difficult passage 
when we see that the author was not being intentionally obscure, 
but was merely adapting a phrase he took from a favourite writer. 
How many modern printers have tried to correct the last word in 
a sentence like * the best of all these proposals are only such 
stuff as dreams are made on," without knowing that it closed a 
concealed quotation from The Tempest? "There are several 
passages like this in Juvenal. For instance, he warns the poor 
client Trebius that the only way to become a real friend of his 
patron is to be childless, so that the patron can expect to be 
remembered in his will Then (a little inconsistently) he goes 
on to say (5, 141) “ but since you are poor now, it doesn’t matter 
if you have triplets . . ." 


sed tua nune Mycale pariat licet... 


The commentators have wondered why the wife should be 
called by this odd name Mycale. The scholiast read Migale, and 
says nomen mulieris: ex psa coitione etymologia, which means 
that he did not know, and guessed at a rather improbable deriva- 
tion from puyvvja. 

Ruperti was led by this guess to think that Mycale must be 
the name of a mistress, so that the children were illegitimate 
and could not affect the patron’s chances in the will. Weidner 
said Mycale was a comic name for a wife, and meant Schnauz- 
chen, Nosy, presumably deriving it from pwtéa, a far-fetched idea. 
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Friedlander followed Buecheler and Lenel (apparently a legal 
expert), who followed Ruperti. Duff in one of his usual sensible 
notes disproved Ruperti’s suggestion, but still could not explain 
the fertile lady’s name, except by saying that she might be a 
freedwoman. Dunbabin (C.R. XXXIX [1925], p. 112) sug- 
gested that she might be a Jewess, and implied that her name was 
a variation of that borne by Saul’s daughter, Michal. 

However, Juvenal was not so subtle as some of these inter- 
pretations make him, and in particular he was not very subtle 
at names. Many of the names Horace uses in his satiric writings 
have ironic or wounding meanings: few of Juvenal's names have 
any concealed meaning at all. Mycale is (as Duff saw) the 
client’s wife. He is poor and ignoble, so she does not bear an 
aristocratic name like Cornelia. But why should she be called 
Mycale? Because she is fertile, and because Juvenal (perhaps 
unconsciously) is recalling one of his favourite passages in Ovid, 
the fight of the Centaurs and Lapithae (Met., XII, 210f, ef. 
Juvenal, 1, 11), and from it the phrase (XII, 263) 


mater erat Mycale. 


Mycale here is only one of several women whom Juvenal has 
named after figures from his best-liked poem: Cyane (8, 162 
~ Ov., Met., V, 409), Psecas (6, 491 ~ Ov., Met., III, 172), 
and Phiale (10, 288 ~ Ov., Met., III, 172). 

Now and then these imitations are not taken from one single 
passage, but blended from two or more.. To mock the ambition 
of Alexander, Juvenal says (10, 168-9): 


unus Pellaeo iuueni non sufficit orbis, 
aestuat infelix angusto limite mundi, 


which is a composite of Lucan on Caesar (B.C., X, 456, cf. V, 
856): 
hic cui Romani spatium non suficit orbis, 


and Lucan on the civil war (B.C., VI, 63): 
aestuat angusta rabies ciuilis harena, 
with a hint from Lucan on Alexander (B.C., III, 233-4): 


hic ubi Pellaeus post Tethyos aequora ductor 
constitit, et magno uinci se fassus ab orbe est. 
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Similarly, to describe the Egyptians sailing in their clay boats 
(15, 127-8), 


paruula fictilibus solitum dare uela phaselis 
et breuibus pictae remis incumbere testae, 


Juvenal eombines Vergil's (Georg., IV, 289) 

et circum pictis uehitur sua rura phaselis 
and Ovid's (Met., ITI, 639) 

meque iubent pictae dare uela carinae. 


Often we come upon a passage in which Juvenal has used only 
two or three words which coincide with a phrase in one of his 
favourite authors. Although these may be interesting and dis- 
tinctive, they are scarcely enough as they stand to convince us 
that they are a deliberate quotation. 'The two poets might have 
written the same phrase by sheer coincidence—although, if one 
lived two generations after the other and knew his predecessor's 
work well, the chance of sheer coincidence is much reduced. Or 
Juvenal may have had them floating vaguely in his mind, as 
we all have fragments of music and wandering phrases, and so 
he may have used them with no clear consciousness of their 
souree. But then we find that, in another poem, Juvenal has 
introduced another phrase from the same passage of the same 
author. For example, Horace says to Maecenas, in his whimsieal 
first letter ( Ep., I, 1, 101-4), 


insanire putas sollemnia me neque rides, 
nec medici eredis nec curatoris egere 

a praetore dati, rerum tutela mearum 
cum sis. 


In his 14th satire (112) Juvenal says that a greedy miser is 
praised 


tamquam parcus homo et rerum tutela suarum. 


A coincidence? Possibly, but look on to line 288 of the same 
satire, where Juvenal says that a greedy miser is erazy: 


curatoris eget qui nauem mercibus implet. 


We can scarcely believe that a poet would twice in one poem 
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accidentally hit on phrases used in one single sentence by one 
of his most distinguished predecessors: the chances are enor- 
mously against it. If we agree that he knew and remembered the 
poem we shall be prepared to admit other fainter echoes of the 
same poem as imitations, such as (5, 1) 


si te propositi nondum pudet atque eadem est mens, 
from Hor., Ep., I, 1, 4: 
non eadem est aetas, non mens.?? 


Here, for convenience, is a list of the most striking such 
verbal imitations in Juvenal. (Many of the references come from 
the parallels given in Friedlünder's edition, but they have been 
revised to suit the definition set out on p. 878 above, uncertain 
and improbable parallels cut out, and others added.) 


Juvenal 1: 46-7 ~Sen., Ben. IV, 27, 5 
73 ~en., Oed., 879 
79  — Hor., Serm., I, 10, 57-8 
143 ~ Hor., Ep., I, 6, 61 and Pers., 3, 98 
168  — Ter. Andr., 126 and Lucan, B.C., I, 173. 
Juvenal 2: 25 m~ Lucr., III, 842 
387 —~(?) Cie, Phil, V, 8 
51-2 ~ Hor., Serm., I, 9, 39 
72-4 ~ Ov., Fast., I, 207 
125 ~ Mart., VI, 21, 9 
155 —~ Lucan, B.C., II, 46. 
Juvenal 3: 30 ~ Ov., Met., XI, 314-15 
35 ~ Mart., IIT, 95, 7 
4l ~ Mart. ITI, 38, 13 
72 ~ Lucan, B.C., VII, 579 
91 ~ Mart., XIII, 64, 1 
100-l ~ Lucr., I, 919 and II, 976 
121-2 ~ Lucan, B.C., I, 290-1 
130  — Hor., Serm., II, 6, 24 
190-2 — (?) Hor, Carm., III, 4, 22-3 
196 -—~Luean, B.C., I, 494-5 
254-6 ~ Sen., Ep., 90, 9 
279-80 ~ (?) Sen., Trang. An., II, 12 
290 ~ Mart. I, 53, 12. 
Juvenal 4: 74-5 ~Ov., Met., IT, 775 
93 ~ Lucan, B.C., X, 55 
117 ~ Mart., II, 19, 3. 
Juvenal 5: 10 =~ Ov. Met., VIII, 791 
12 ~ Verg., Aen., I, 708 
57 ~ Hor., Carm., IV, 7, 15 
94-6 ~ Sen., Ep., 89, 22 
107 ~ Hor., Serm., I, 1, 22 
113 ~ Mart., TX, 2, 1 


38 Another of these double coincidences is Lucan, VIII, 542-4 with hos 
animos in Juv., 1, 89 and barbara turba in Juv., 15, 46. 
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Juvenal 6: 


Juvenal 7: 


Juvenal 8: 


Juvenal 9: 


Juvenal 10: 


Juvenal ll: 


duvenal 12: 


Juvenal 18: 


Juvenal 14: 


Juvenal 15: 


147 
162 
Jl 
12 
146 
207-8 
212-5 
306 
406 
556 
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m Mart., I, 20, 4 

m Mart., I, 92, 9. 

7 Lucr., V, 907 

me Verg., Aen., VIL, 315 

e~ (1) Petr., 81, 1 

r (1?) Hor., Carm., II, 5, 1 
~~ Ov., A.A., IIT, 291-2 and 677 
om Ov., A.A., IT, 222 

r~ Ov., Am., IT, 8, 28 

m~ Hor., Carm., ILI, 29, 29-30 


634-6 ~~ Verg., Buc, VIII, 10 . 
together with imitations of Seneca, De matrimonio. 


69 


m~ Mart. II, 44, 9 and IX, 84, 3 

re Stat., Silu., V, 2, 125 

~ Mart., IX, 73, 9 

m Mart., IT, 40, 7 

~ Petr., 83, 10 

~~ Hor., Serm., T, 3, 124-5. 

ow Ben., Ep., 44, 5 

~ Mart., XIV, 128, 1 

m~ Mart., X, 10, 5 

~w Lucan, B.C., III, 135-6 

ow Mart. X, 25, 6 

m~~ Verg., Aen., III, 234 and VIII, 535. 

r~ Manilius, IV, 14 

m Lucilius, fr. 1337. 

m~ Hor., Ep., II, 1, 244 

~~ Verg., Aen., III, 85 

~ Ov., Am., IT, 10, 7 

~~ Mart., XIII, 17, 1 

rw’ Verg., Aen., V, 481 

r~ OV., Her., XV, 290 

eo Ov., Am., IT, 4, 15. 

e~ Hor., Ep., I, 4, 11 

m~ Ov., Met., VIII, 648 

m Lucan, B. 0., IX, 519 

~ Cic., Acad., fr. 11 Müller 

m~ Mart, X, 12, 7. 

m~ Ov., Met., XV, 677 

m~ Verg., Aen., X, 427 and 737 

r~ Hor., Epod., 15, 17-18 

rw Cic., Lael,, 52. 

mv Lucr. III, 1018-19 and Verg. Aen., I, 604 and 
Ov., Met., VIII, 531 . 

~~ Hor., Ep., I, 10, 24. 

m~ Hor, Ep.,1,2,42 ` 

r~ Ov., Met., XV, 587 

e Ov., Trist., YI, 110 


111-12 ~ Hor., Serm., I, 3, 49 
112 & 288 — Hor., Ep., I, 1, 102-3 


133 
139 
188 
214 
215 
218 
250 

34 


e~ Mart., XIII, 18, 1 
em (7?) Ov., Fast., I, 211 
e Verg., Aen., V, 83 
m~ Ov., Met., XV, 850 
r~ Verg., Georg., II, 363 
~ Ov., åm., I, 10, 37 

~ Ov., Met., VIII, 71. 
r~ OY., Rem, Am., 101 
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46 ~ Lucan, B.C., VIII, 542-4 

86 ~ Ov., Met., X, 305-7 

146-7 ~ Ov., Met., 1, 84-6. 
Juvenal 16: 54-6 — Hor., Serm., IL, 5, 57 f£. 

We have looked at three different ways in which Juvenal uses 
the work of writers whom he admires: parody, reminiscence, 
and imitation. But there can scarcely be sharp distinctions 
between these methods of borrowing, and the last of the three 
shades off into something approaching unconscious recall, or 
chance parallelism. Most often, when we find that Juvenal . 
uses à few words which appear in an earlier poet, we see that 
there is no cogent resemblance in the contexts, and that the 
words form a neat metrical unit which, divorced from meaning, 
might well have occurred to several authors independently, And 
often we find that such a metrical unit—one foot, st uacat; a 
foot and a half, inque wicem; or a hexameter ending, pectora 
palmis—hus been used by several different authors in different 
contexts. There is an admirable essay on this by C. Hosius, De 
imitatione scriptorum Romanorum imprimis Lucani (Greifswald, 
1907), who points out that it is natural (for example) that 
Bootes should appear at the end of a hexameter line, and equally 
natural that it should then be preceded by a third-declension 
ablative singular (ave Bootes, Val. Fl, VIT, 457) or a neuter 
plural (plaustra Bootae, Lucan, B.C., II, 722; serraca Bootae, 
Juv., 5, 28). Or again, if a poet mentions a spider, aranea, her 
name is bound to suggest tela as a following spondee (Cat., 68, 
49; Ov., Met., VI, 145; Mart., VIII, 33, 15; Juv., 14, 61). Just 
now and then we can trace how an interesting phrase has been 
apparently coined by one poet, improved by another, parodied 
by a third, and revitalized by a fourth: for instance— 


ueteris uestigia poenae (Cat., 64, 295) 
ueteris uestigia flammae (Verg., Aen., IV, 23) 
ueteris uestigia pugnae (Ov., Am., ITI, 8, 19) 
Pudicitiae ueteris uestigia (Juv., 6, 14). 


But clichés like proelia miscent and quid referam? became part 
of the general rolling stock of poetry, so that it would be point- 
less to trace them from one author to another. 

There are dozens of these parallelisms in Juvenal’s satires. 
They are scarcely more than echoes. Some are quite faint: for 
instance, nowissimus erit applied to the morning star in Ov., 
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Met. II, 115 and XI, 296 and to the bankrupt knight’s gold 
ting in Juv., 11, 42. Others are strong and surprising, like 
manantia fletu in Catullus, 101, 9 and Juvenal, 15, 136. Others 
again are very doubtful, like deuia rura in Juvenal, 14, 75 and 
Prop., II, 19, 2 and Ov., Met., I, 676 and Ov., Fast., II, 369. 
At this point, the search for sources becomes meaningless—or 
indeed before it, in the work of a boldly original poet like 
Juvenal. Since so many of his finest lines are all his own, we 
need not look too far for the origins of his more ordinary remarks. 
Deliberate borrowing, as in his parodies, his reminiscences, and 
his imitations, is part of his poetic purpose, and is therefore 
important in assessing his competence as a writer; but the echoes 
in his work are simply chords of the rich resonance of Roman 
poetry. 


Now we are in a better position to name Juvenal’s favourite 
authors. First comes his friend, the master of miniature, the 
versatile little Spaniard Martial. Apparently Martial did not 
think of Juvenal as a productive author, only as someone “ in- 
terested in literature”; °° and certainly he had come to the end 
of his career in Rome and gone back to Spain before Juvenal 
published any of his extant poems—although some of the satires 
were based on much earlier experiences. But the two men knew 
some of the same people, they had lived the same kind of life, 
they both enjoyed sharp-edged and keen-pointed witticisms, they 
had a similar taste for slang and conversational jokes (though 
Juvenal avoided most of the dirty words that Martial enjoyed), 
and both were fundamentally pessimistic about the standards 
and the future of Rome. Juvenal knew Martial’s works book by 
book, and studied them with care. From Martial he took jokes, 
such as Claudius’ mushroom; ®t neat metrical patterns such as 
moueat fastidia; ?? odd words, like uarda$cus and umbella; * 





20 Facunde . . . Iuuenalis, Mart., VII, 91, 1. 

30 [t is inexplicable that Friedländer, who knew both poets so well, 
should have written, “ Ihre Uebereinstimmung in Worten und Wendungen 
ist grósstenteils zufällig und natürlich: eine absichtliche Beziehung 
möchte ich nur bei Iuvenal 5, 147 auf Martial I, 20, 4 annehmen"? 
(“ Jahresbericht über die Litt. des Iuvenal 1886-91” in Bursian’s 
Jahresbericht, LX XII [1892], p. 191). 

31 Juv., 5, 147-8 ~ Mart., I, 20, 4. 

3? Juv., 10, 202 and Mart., XIII, 17, 1. 

8° Juv., 16, 13 and Mart., IV, 4, 5; Juv., 9, 50 and Mart., XI, 73, 6. 
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personalities, or at least names, such as Chione and Matho; *4 
many subjects of complaint and derision; the observant eye and 
the open notebook, which he used in the earlier satires, but which 
gradually closed as he grew older; a feeling of empathy with the 
rich busy corrupt fascinating metropolis; and the art of cutting 
epigrams as sharp, as bright, and as hard as diamonds. The arts 
of satire and epigram are clearly akin. They differ chiefly in 
length and in purpose. Just as Martial marks the culmination 
of the Roman epigram, so Juvenal marks the culmination of 
Roman satire; and some at least of Juvenal’s best work would 
have been impossible without Martial. 

Next comes Ovid, of whose poems there are at least fifty 
adaptations in Juvenal, and probably ten or twenty more. About 
half of these come from the Metamorphoses, and a surprisingly 
large number from the Amores. Probably Juvenal read Ovid at 
school. Even so, it strikes us as a little odd that Ovid, who 
loved women, irresponsible debauchery, and mythological learn- 
ing, should have appealed to Juvenal, who hated all three. How- 
ever, Ovid is such a skilful writer, so constantly interesting, witty, 
various, and lively, that he has charmed many men who might 
seem quite unsympathetic to him: Milton and Montaigne, 
Wordsworth and Macaulay. What Juvenal admired most in him 
was his craftsmanship with words. The myths Juvenal despised 
and parodied; the apples of love had turned sour in his mouth; 
but Ovid's graceful verse, as smooth as conversation and as 
melodious as a flute, haunted him, and partially created his 
poetic technique. 

Third is Vergil. Practically every Roman author who lived 
aiter Vergil knew much of his poetry by heart. Seneca is full 
of Vergilian quotations. Ovid and Lucan had to make great 
efforts to rival Vergil without imitating him. His poems had 
much of the authority possessed in the nineteenth century by the 
Bible, and all the pervasive charm of Shakespeare. Juvenal 
recalls him in his satires at least fifty times, and must have 
known some of his poems very intimately indeed. For instance, 
in listing the different parts of the Greek world which send 


"t Juv., 3, 136 and Mart., I, 34, 7, ete.; Juv., I, 32; 7, 129; 11, 34, and 
Mart., VII, 10, 3-4, X, 46. 
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Rome greedy immigrants, he says (8, 69-70) that one man 
comes from Sicyon, another from Amydon, 


hie Andro, ille Samo, hic Trallibus aut Alabandis. . . . 


Notice the gap in the verse at Samo//hic. Why does Juvenal do 
that? Because he has the first page of the Aeneid at the back of 
his mind. There (I, 15-17) Vergil speaks of Carthage as the 
city 

quam luno fertur terris magis omnibus unam 


posthabita coluisse Samo.// hic illius arma 
hic currus fuit. ... 


That allusion, too slight to be called parody, perhaps too tenuous 
to be deliberate, shows a close knowledge of the author Juvenal 
himself says he loved.” 

The other school author was Horace.** He was also one of 
Juvenal’s predecessors in the field of satire. Temperamentally 
they were not sympathetic. Juvenal could not admire the friend 
of Octavian, the protégé of Maecenas. He thought that folly 
was vice and sin was damnable, while Horace thought most vices 
were merely follies and most sins exeusable. Juvenal hit hard, 
Horace teased and tiekled. Lucilius (whom Horace mocked a 
little) was the chief model claimed by Juvenal, who speaks 
of Horace's satires only once, in a periphrasis?? And the peculiar 
style which Horace developed in his hexameter poems, that very 
light, chatty running metre with many little words and jolty 
rhythms and casual unpoetie verse-endings, is markedly different 
from the heavier, more sonorous, more energetic style of Juvenal. 
Still, Horace was a skilful poet. His phrases stick in the mind. 


35 Juv, 11, 180-2. Cf. 7, 233-6 for an exaggeration which shows how 
eagerly and closely Vergil was studied. On this subject see also 
J. Gehlen, De Iuvenale Vergilii imitatore (Göttingen, 1886), who finds 
that Juvenal copies Vergil much more in his early books than towards 
the end of his career. Gehlen wildly exaggerates scanty resemblances 
such as Juv., 10, 310 and Verg. Buc., II, 17, but he is good on the 
persistenee of echoes such as Verg., Aen., I, 708 in Juv., 5, 12. 

86 Juv., 7, 226-7. The two are coupled again in 7, 56-71. 

*' On Octavian, see Juv., 5, 3-4; 8, 241-3; on the supine Maecenas, 1, 66 
and 12, 39, with only one meagre compliment in 7, 94. 

s 1, 5l. 
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Juvenal was-bound to admire him as a craftsman, and quotes 
or echoes him at least forty times.?? 

These four were the poets he knew best. Next to them comes 
a small group of authors whom he apparently read less thorough- 
ly, with an eye for bold pietures or striking phrases. Homer he 
says he admired.*? In 9, 37 he produced a wicked parody of him, 
and he has eight or ten allusions, all rather obvious, to characters 
and incidents in the epics. There is no clear evidence that he 
knew any other Greek author. If this is true, it means that the 
bilingualism of the Golden Age of Roman literature was dis- 
appearing by Juvenal’s time. He would not (like Horace) pack 
Plato next to Menander for vacation réading; he would not (like 
Persius) study Greek philosophers, or (like Martial) borrow 
effects from Greek poets. In this he looks forward to Augustine + 
rather than back to Horace and Vergil. Anyhow, he loathed 
Groceo and the Greeks. 

Cicero he respected personally, as a lover of freedom, a patriot, 
and a middle-class man from a country town like himself, who 
saw through the corrupt noblemen.*? His tribute to Cicero in 
8, 281-44. seems more genuine than his gibes at Cicero's poetry 
and ambition in 10, 114-26. From the Tusculan Discussions and 
other philosophical treatises of Cicero Juvenal apparently took 
some arguments, and he alludes six or eight times to his 
speeches.*? 

Although he never mentions Persius, and although his style, 
bold and expansive, differs widely from Persius constricted, 
distorted wit, Juvenal apparently knew and occasionally imitated 


3? See further H. Berning, Dissertatio de satirica poesi Q. Horatii 
Flacci collata cum satirica poesi D. Junii Juvenalis (Recklingshausen, 
1843) ; P. Schwartz, De Juvenale Horatii imitatore (Halle, 1882). 

*9 11, 180-2, 

41 Aug., Conf., I, 13, 20; 14, 23. 

42 According to one theory, Juvenal himself at the outset of his career 
had been a municipalis eques like Cicero (8, 238), 

t T£ is as usual difficult to determine whether these are real and 
conscious parallels. For instance, when Juvenal makes a hypocrite cry 
* ubi nunc lew Iulia?” (2, 37), is he thinking of “ ubi lew Caecilia et 
Didia?” in Cic, Phil, V, 8? For more on this subject see H, F. Rebert, 
“The literary influence of Cicero on Juvenal" (7.A.P.4., LVII [1926], 
pp. 181-94), who derives part of Juvenal 10 from the Cato maior, and 
E. Strube, De rhetorica Juvenalis disciplina, (Brandenburg, 1875), p. 2. 
On the T'usculans see H. J. Nutting in A.J. P., XLIX (1928), pp. 253-266. 
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Persius’ satires. There are of course a number of coincidences 
which are probably due to use of a common theme, a proverb, or 
a piece of slang: for instance, rara auts in Pers., 1, 46 and Juv., 
6, 165, and pitrification in the Tiber in Pers, 2, 15-16 and 
Juv., 6, 528-4.44 

A few close imitations, however, show that Juvenal occasionally 
remembered his young predecessor’s work. When he writes of 
the poor lawyer getting his fees in kind (7, 119-21): 


quod uocis pretium ? siccus petasunculus et uas 
pelamydum, aut ueteres, Maurorum epimenia, bulbi, 
aut uinum Tiberi deuectum, quinque lagonae, 


he is surely thinking of Persius’ description of the same humilia- 
tion (3, 73-6) : 
nec inuideas quod multa fidelia putet 
in locuplete penu defensis pinguibus Vmbris, 


et piper et pernae, Marsi monumenta clientis, 
maenaque quod prima nondum defecerat orca. 


Persius describes a glutton seized with syncope after having a 
hot bath during a heavy meal, and goes on to sketeh his funeral 
procession. Juvenal does practically the same, restating several 
of the most striking details, but compressing the whole picture.** 

But Juvenal’s chief debt to Persius is like his debt to that 
other miniaturist Martial—for suggestions which he expands 
into large, apparently independent portraits or tirades. The 
whole of Persius 2 deals with foolish prayers: it is 75 lines 
long. The whole of Juvenal 10 deals with foolish prayers: it is 
366 lines long. One of the foolish prayers is for long life— 
Persius gives it three lines (2, 41-3) and Juvenal a hundred and 
one (10, 188-288). Another is for good looks and happiness in 
love—Persius gives it nine lines (2, 81-40) and Juvenal fifty- 
six (10, 289-345). Persius ends (2, 71-5) by saying that what 
we really ought to pray for is 


compositum ius fasque animo sanctosque recessus 
mentis et incoctum generoso pectus honesto. 


** So also Pers., 1, 112-14 and Juv., 1, 131. Odd little echoes in Pers., 
2, 7 and Juv., 6, 18, Pers., 3, 26 and Juv., 3, 261. 

*5 Pers., 3, 08-106 — Juv., 1, 142-6; compare also Pers., 1, 129-30 
~~ Juv., 10, 100-102. 
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Virtue: yes, but Juvenal, who knew more of life, expanded this 
(10, 354-62) into the immortal 


orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpore sano: * 
fortem posce animum mortis terrore carentem.... 


Juvenal speaks with envious deference of the rich young Lucan 
“content with his glory.” 47 Several times he pays him the 
compliment of parody, and copies or echoes him ten or twelve 
times. 

He based a number of striking phrases on the prose of Seneca, 
although he refused to accept Seneca’s conclusions—and, what is 
more striking, he gives no sign of knowing the most sensational 
stories told by Seneca about vicious millionaires and cruel 
emperors. Some of Seneca’s worst character-sketches would make 
not only Juvenal but his own Naevolus turn pale.. We can 
conclude, then, that he did not read Seneca with sustained 
attention but knew some of Seneca’s work and vould nol help 
admiring it. 

These nine authors were the chief extant sources of Juvenal’s 
style. We cannot say what he owed to others now lost. In a 
jest at the practice of hunting for sources, Housman once said 
that some scholar would soon assure us that the satires of 
Juvenal were all copied from the satires of Turnus. There is 
scarcely enough evidence for even the most imaginative Quel- 
lenforscher to do that, and yet, when we hear that Turnus was 
a freedman’s son who became influential in the courts of Titus 
and Domitian, and when we see that his only extant lines deal 
with Nero and the court-poisoner Locusta—two of Juvenal’s 
own subjects, treated in Juvenal’s method of retrospective satire 
—we cannot help wondering how closely Juvenal followed him.*? 


Throughout the satires there are traces of Juvenal’s acquaint- 


4° Here are other such expansions of brief passages: 
Pers. 1, 114-23 ~ Juv., 1, 150-70; 
Pers, 3, 27-9 ~ Juv., 8, 1-23; 
Pers. 5, 132-42 ~ Juv., 14, 190-209, probably; 
Pers, 6, 75-80, Juv., 14, 322-31. 
** Juv., 7, 78-80. 
t8 Preface to Housman’s edition of Juvenal (Cambridge, 19312), p. 
xxviii. 
3? See Schol. Vall. on 1, 20 and Schol, on 1, 71. 
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ance with other Roman writers whose work survives. Apparently 
he cared very little for Republican poetry.°° There are six or 
eight known borrowings from Lucilius; ** possibly three from 
Catullus 5* and one or two from 'Perence. From Lucretius 
Juvenal got four or five turns of phrase: probably he also knew 
Lucretius! diatribe on the passion of love, and his analysis of 
the growth of sympathy among mankind.** Odd as it seems, he 
knew Propertius! love-poems ; he read them with Ovid's when his 
heart was young and soft. Scholars have pointed out a few 
reminiscences of Livy, and there are parallels in Juvenal for the 
antiaristocratic bitterness of Sallust. There are one or two 
parodies of Statius and one imitation. 

Did he know Petronius? Any resemblances we might find 
between the rich nonchalant prosateur and the poor grim poet 
would surely be rather remote. And yet look at these: 


Juv., 6, 146 collige sarcinulas ~ Petr., 81, 1: collegi sarcinulas 


rara in tenui facundia panno (Juv., 7, 145) 
sola pruinosis horret facundia pannis (Petr., 88, 10) 


Note also that in 1, telling of the dangers of satirizing the 


5? In 9, 28 and 12, 127, operae pretium is too general a phrase to prove 
that he knew Ennius (fr. 14 Warmington): it is not a parody like 
Persius, 6, 9, 

51 Lucilius, fr. 203-5 ~ Juv., 14, 322-9; fr. 331-2 — Juv., 10, 198-206; 
fr. 504-5 ~ Juv., 6, 461-5; fr. 1120  Juv., 3, 142-3; fr. 1145 ~~ Juv., 
10, 65-6; fr. 1337 ~Juv., 9, 89; possibly fr. 638.——Juv., 9, 18, and 
perhaps fr. 1378  Juv., 14, 207 (see Marx ad loc.). 

53 Cat., 3, 18 ~ Juv., 6, 7-8; also Cat., 62, 2-~Juv., 8, 87; Cat., 101, 
9 ~ Juv., 15, 136; Cat, 108, 2~Juv., 2, 77, these last three very 
tenuous. 

83 Ter., Andr. 126-~ Juv., 1, 168, and probably Haut., T7 — Juy., 15, 
142; but Haut., T7 and Juv., 6, 284, Andr., 314 and Juv., 3, 209 can be 
neglected. 

ët Lucr., I, 919 and II, 976-~ Juv., 3, 100-1; Lucr., III, 1018 ~ Juv., 
13, 193-4; Luer, V, 907 Juv. 6, 11; Luer., V, 10111... Juv., 15, 
151-8. We can probably neglect Lucr., III, 299 and Juv., 1, 160, Luer., 
III, 1048 and Juv., 1, 57, the contexts being so widely different. 

$5 Prop., IT, 32, 2— Juv., 13, 210 perhaps; Prop., II, 9, 41 and IV, 
11, 37 ~ Juv., 8, 146-50; Prop. ITI, 25, 1 ~ Juv., 15, 42; Prop., IV, 7, 1 
~ Juv., 2, 149. 

5° Livy, I, 13, 2-~ Juv., 6, 164; Livy, V, 32, 6 ~ Juv., 11, 111-14; Livy, 
XXV, 40, 2-2 Juv., 11, 100; Sall., Jug., 85, 23 ~ Juv., 8, 139. 
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living, he foretells disaster for anyone who attacks Tigellinus. 
Now, although the Satirica is not a direct satire on Nero’s 
courtiers, it is possible that the vulgar millionaire Trimalchio 
is an indirect caricature of Tigellinus, and it was Tigellinus 
who was responsible for Petronius’ death. It was not far behind 
Juvenal, all that. He had seen men who had joined in Nero's 
revels.°® But perhaps his pervasive grudge against the rich and 
noble would keep him from giving the Arbiter of Taste his due. 

Other assertions about Juvenal's knowledge of literature have 
been made, but sometimes they are based on inadequate parallels 
and sometimes they suffer from the twin assumptions that he 
must have known all the books available to us and could have 
known no others. For example, his first words are a protest 
against the constant outpouring of meaningless literature which 
he hears at recitations. He exclaims 


Semper ogo auditor tantum ? 


as though he had sprung up from his seat in a recital hall and 
turned to face the audience. Many have suggested that the 
angry phrase was inspired by Horace (Hp., I, 19, 39): 


Non ego nobilium seriptorum auditor et ultor. 


Yet the word auditor is common enough; the contexts are only 
remotely similar; the rhythms are quite different. Again, it is 
usually said that the opening of satire 6, on the Golden Age, is 
taken from Hesiod’s Works and Days; yet there are no clear 
verbal parallels, there is no proof that Juvenal ever thought of 
reading Hesiod (would anyone, with Vergil’s Georgics avail- 
able?), and he could find dozens of Roman mythological poems 
and manuals about the Golden Age which have now disappeared. 
He himself complains that there is far too much contemporary 
poetry for anyone to cope with.” 

So then we have looked through Juvenal’s bookcase, as far 
as we can still read the titles and recognize the books.®° It 


5? See G. Highet, “ Petronius the moralist,” T.A.P.A., LX XII (1941), 
p. 190, n. 42. 

58 Juv., 4, 136-40: tempestate mea. 

5° Juv., 1, 2-18. 

e° Besides those cited in the notes, the following are useful in dis- 
cussing Juvenal’s sources: J. de Decker, Juvenalis declamans (Ghent, 
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tells us several things about him. As we could have guessed, he 
cared little for Greek literature, and would have scorned to 
justify himself, as Horace did, by parading a list of Greek 
models. In Latin he knew. the. best available non-dramatic 
poems and knew them very well, with the general exception that 
(like all Silver Age writers) he neglected the poets of the Re- 
publie. His style was really formed by Vergil, Ovid, and Martial 
more than by his fellow-satirists. His thought came from the 
bitter experiences of his own career and from the absurd and 
revolting sights he saw around him every day in every street and 
house? It was partly the earlier satirists who helped him to 
give it artistic form, partly the philosophieal essayists and 
propagandists of the Silver Age, and partly the neat, compact, 
vivid skill of Martial. When he himself speaks of his own work, 
he claims that it is in the most energetic tradition of satire, 
that of Lucilius, but also that it rivals epic and tragedy, either by 
mocking them or by outdoing them in gravity; and he says that 
thereby it has transcended the limits set by his predecessors.® 
Evidently he did this by combining the strong common sense of 
Lucilius and the moral purpose of his own philosophical models 
like Seneca, with Martial’s acute and pitiless observation and 
his power to create deathlessly bitter epigrams, with the variety 
and verbal dexterity of Ovid, and finally with the scope, the 
power, and the loftiness of Vergil. It was through the multi- 
plicity and the grandeur of his models that Juvenal raised 
satire to the level of great poetry. 
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1913); C. Hosius, Apparatus criticus ad Iuuenalem (Bonn, 1888); R 
Weise, Vindiciae Iuvenalianae (Halle, 1884), ITI. Friedlünder's edition 
gives many parallels, which vary so much in probability that they have 
to be serutinized with care before acceptance. 
el Hor., Serm., I, 4, 1-2, Ep., I, 19, 23-5. 
9? Juv., I, 63-4, medio quadriuio; 13, 160, una domus. -> 
9? Juv., I, 19-20; 4, 34-6 (jestingly, but note the mock FER tone); 
6, 634-61, an important passage; 15, 13-32. 
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THE PLATONIC SYNONYMS, AIKAIOXYNH 
AND ZOOPOZYNH. 


I, 


One of the main Platonic theses is the unity of the virtues. 
But two of the cardinal virtues—$watooívg and cwdpoodvy—bear 
a closer relationship to each other than usually is meant by 
“the unity of the virtues." In Plato's most characteristic usage 
these terms are practieally synonymous. 

Anyone who has read the Republic carefully has been irked by 
the difficulty of establishing exactly the difference between the 
two virtues as they are discovered in book IV, 430 D-434 C, 
where, to make matters worse, Socrates apparently assumes that 
the difference is obvious. But the commentators, after careful 
examination of the text, do supply distinctions. The effort of 
Barker is a typical one. He says, 


If justice, which is faithfulness in discharge of function, is 
deficient without its corollary of a harmony, or fitting to- 
gether, of the different functions, self control, in the sense 
in which it is defined by Plato, supplies that corollary. It 
has the nature of harmony and symphony (430 E): it 
extends to the whole of society, running through all the 
notes of the scale, and producing a harmony of the weaker, 
the stronger, and the middle class (432 A).! 


Or consider the lines recently drawn by John Wild: 


Justice, which runs through the whole and is not especially 
restrieted to one part, is simply the order itself, viewed from 
the higher down to the lower, each part determining what 
lies beneath it, or “ managing its own affairs." Temperance, 
which also runs through the whole, is the hierarchy viewed 
from the lower up to the higher, each part being determined 
by what lies above it or being properly harmonized. ... 
Justice is active and causal, temperance is passive and 
consequential. . . . Justice comes first. . . . Temperance 
follows as a result. .. .? 


1 Greek Political Theory: Plato and His Predecessors (2nd ed., Lon- 
don, 1925), p. 178. 

? Plato's Theory of Man (Harvard U. Press, 1946), p. 157 and note 
94 on that page. 
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Finally, look at the distinction proposed by that great Platonist, 
Paul Shorey: 


Swdpoovvn . . . is in man and state the willing acceptance 
by all the psychic faculties and the corresponding classes in 
the population of a harmonious scale of subordination from 
the higher to lower. It is thus the precondition and obverse 
aspect of justice which is the fulfilment of its own function 
by each faculty and class. . . .° 


All of these definitions express the essential unity of ew$pooivg 
and Sweawoóvg which is posited in Plato’s presenting both as 
virtues of the relationship of parts to the whole. Moreover, they 
are scrupulously accurate restatements of points in Republic IV, 
430 D-435 B, 441 C-444 A. The dependence upon this limited 
segment of Plato’s work is what is wrong with the definitions 
if they are taken to represent the Platonic outlook as a whole. 
For the lines so carefully drawn in these pages of the Republic 
do not hold for the rest of Plato, although, as I shall show later, 
the essential meaning of the two terms is constant throughout. 

The trouble is that these interpreters have allowed themselves 
to be deceived by the half seriousness of the method of residues, 
despite the commonplace that the method of residues is simply 
a literary device for presenting ideas which Plato has assumed at 
the outset. That these over-carefully constructed definitions are 
not to be rigidly adhered to is indicated already in Republic, TV, 
444 B-O. Here injustice is defined as civil war (ordow), meddle- 
someness, interference, revolt of one part against the other—a 
situation which is the direct opposite of ee$pooóvg as well as of 
Buaiocóvg as these are defined in the context. And here too, 
justice is presented as the health of the body, the “natural rela- 
tion of controlling and being controlled”; but this description 
fits both notions equally well, and elsewhere actually is applied 
to ceópoo?vg as well as to the other. 

For a reliable conception of Plato's ideas of justice and 
sobriety one must study all his works, and not depend on book 
IV of the Republic alone. Moreover, one must compare the 
Platonie drift with the notions of these virtues found in his 
predecessors and contemporaries. One must see which of the 
factors in the current notions he tends to emphasize and what 


? The Unity of Plato’s Thought (U. of Chicago Press, 1903), pp. 15-10. , 
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new interpretations he gives; then one will see what are char- 
acteristically Plato’s conceptions. 

It is the thesis of this paper that Plato’s characteristic use of 
Sixatcootvn and cudpoovtrvy is a loose one in which the two virtues 
are essentially synonymous. In Plato both of them denote three 
things: (1) the natural differentiation of the faculties of the 
soul (and, by analogy only, of persons in society); (2) the 
appropriate subordination of the ruled elements to the ruimg; 
(8) the resultant harmony or orderliness which is the normal 
condition of health in the soul (and in the state). The diferen- 
tiae are supplied by a varying group of connotations. ‘These 
usually are holdovers from the current notions; sometimes they 
shift from one virtue to the other, and often they are shared by 
both of them. 

The thesis does not hold that Plato always or even most of 
the time uses the terms in exactly the manner outlined. In fact, 
often he uses them to say only what everyone else in his day 
understood by them. Each term still carries usages peculiar to 
itself. This is particularly true of coppoovvy which, for example, 
in Phaedrus 237 E means restraint or self-control, quite as the 
pre-Platonics used it. And the fact that Plato uses the state and 
political affairs in the Republic to furnish the illustration, of the 
meaning of 8&xaootvy suggests that he still respects the associa- 
tions which that term had for his predecessors and contempo- 
raries. Likewise, however, the fact that for Plato the political 
discussion of the Republic is just an illustration in large of a 
virtue in the soul suggests that he was not satisfied with a current 
understanding which had 8watooóvg growing from primarily legal 
roots. So he redefines it very carefully in the direction of 
owdpootyy by means of an analysis of the three denotations listed 
above. And this new use of the two terms occurs in such crucial 
passages and so frequently that it cannot be considered the result 
of chance or a passing fancy. It must be taken as that which is 
distinctively Plato’s own understanding of the two virtues. 

The procedure in the remainder of this paper will be four-fold: 
first, to sketch the usage of the two terms in the pre-Platonic 
period; second, to summarize briefly certain data gathered 
from the study of all the dialogues; third, to examine in detail 
Plato’s treatment of the two virtues in four crucial dialogues— 
the Gorgias, the Republic, the Statesman, and the Laws; and 
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fourth, to consider the significance of the tendency studied. In 
addition, it should be noted at the outset that although this paper 
is based upon a study of every occurrence of cwdpootvy and 
O.cosogóvy, it is not a report of everything related to these terms. 
It does not deal, for example, with any of the concrete principles 
such as the restriction of private property or the abolition of the 
family which are urged in the Republic’s consideration of dixato- 
ovvy, On the other hand, it does not list the uses of ewe$pooíóv, 
which fall into the traditional categories of that word. It is con- 
cerned only with Plato's tendency to use these virtues of the soul 
as equivalents for each other, & fact which is seen primarily in 
his treatment of political subjects where the new use, involving 
mainly a redefinition of dcaoodvn, demands it. 


II. 


In the pre-Platonie usage there are three facets of cwdpocdvy. 
First, it indicates sound judgment, wisdom, as in Homers 
Odyssey Penelope says to Eurycleia, 


Maia pid, pápyqv oc Geol Oécav, of re Sbvavrat 
ddpova moujoat kat éri@povd wep pad’ éoyra, 
kal re xaAdthpoveovra caoppootyys éeréBnoav. (XXIII, 13)* 


Second, it indicates moderation in life, restraint of passion. 
Euripides furnishes the clearest example: 


pákapes oi perplas Geo 
perd Te Gwdpootyas perée— 
oxov Aékrpow "AépoBiras 
yadaveta Xpnodpevor 
paivorAay otaTpoy.? 


The third facet involves a combination of both these meanings 
in & particular way so often that it should be given a separate 
category. This is the use of owdpootvyn as the opposite of uBprs, 


4See also Od., XXIII, 30; Theognis, 701; Thucydides, I, 32, 4; and 
Aristophanes, Aves, 1540. 

®Iph. Aul., 544. See also Medea, 636; Hipp. fragment 18, 2 (I, 1463 
in the Loeb Classical Library edition); Theognis, 1138; Thucydides, 
I, 84, 8; III, 37, 3; and VIII, 64, 5; Aristophanes, Plutus, 563; Lys., 508; 
Critias in Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (5te Aufl, Berlin, 
1934-37), IT, p. 379, line 14; and Antiphon the Sophist in Diels, 2 
p. 363, lines 13 ff. 
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overweening arrogance and outrage. So Thucydides says, "Ey 3 
ov rj Kepxipa Trà modà aùrõv wpoeroApnOy, Kat ómóc^ dy bBpe per 
dpxopevot TÒ TÀéoy 7 Gwdpootyy vró THY THY Tinwplay TapacxXoYTwY ot 
dvrapuvdpevor Spdceay. . . .° All these facets are closely related, 
of course, and it is not always possible to determine which of 
them predominates and how in a given passage, especially if a 
large context is not available. Hence the inability to classify 
such sayings as these of Democritus: zatpés cwppoctvy péytorov 
Téxvots TapayyeApa. loxvs Koi eipopdin vedTnTos ayabd, yýpaos dé 
cwdpootyy àyÜos. Here the elements have been combined into a 
term of virtue in which none of them rules. But such general 
passages are rare in pre-Socratic writing. 

In the same period Sdixatoodvy is found much less frequently 
than cwdpoodvvn. It means justice or righteousness in two primary 
senses. First, it points to lawfulness, legality and justice in con- 
nection with judging in governing, as in Herodotus’ noting that 
Deiocles zpobupdrepoy Sixatoodyny èmiðépevos Horee” kal ravra pévTOL 
covons àvouígs mwoAdys ava wacay Trjv Mud émoíee (T, 96). The 
same idea is found in a writing of the Pythagorean school which 
comes to us by way of Aristoxenus and Jamblichus, in which it 
is held that constitutions, laws, righteousness, and justice (dixao- 
oúvņv re Kal rà Sixata) are established by the gods.? Thucydides 
uses the term twice in the context of reference to government 
and judging,® and Antiphon the Sophist says that dicacootvvy is 
not transgressing any of the ordinances of the state.2° In the 
second sense Suaiocóvg means faithfulness, reliability, such, for 
example, that one could be depended upon to keep safely a deposit 
of money for another. Herodotus twice uses it so and also in the 
wider sense of faithfulness of allies.'* 

More frequently than cwdpoodvy, Sixatoodvn occurs as a virtue 


e ITI, 84, 1. See also Theognis, 379; Sophocles, Ajaw, 1259; Euripides, 
Hipp., 1365; and Aristophanes, Plutus, 563. 

T Diels, II, p. 187, line 16 and p. 206, line 12. 

? Diels, I, p. 468, lines 38 ff. 

? I, 96; II, 151. 

10 Diels, II, p. 346, line 1. The relation of law to dtxacootvy is sug- 
gested also by the title of the spurious work attributed to Archytas, 
epi vopov kal üwatogDvys ; see Diels, I, p. 349, line 26; and by Hecataeus' 
saying that the Egyptians laid down laws on the subject of óuatocóra; 
Diels, IT, p. 242, line 23. 

u VI, 86; VII, 164 and 52. 
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with no specific’ character designated. Theognis says that it 
* contains the sum of all virtue” and that “every good man 
. . . is righteous ? (147-148). And Thrasymachus observes that 
of col ody Spdor rà ávyÜpómwa où yap av TÒ uéywrrov Tay èv dvOpwrrors 
dyaÜGv mapeiðov ryv Sixaootvnv: ÓpGpuev yàp rovs dvOparous raóTw 
p xpepévous.? Philodemus quotes Damon as holding that the 
study of music advances one in all virtue, pù} pdvov àvBpeíav . . . 
kal owdpootynv, GAAG Kai Sixacootvyy.2 But Herodotus, who uses 
the term seven times, never has it without a particularizing 
context. 

Thus the two terms in this period have definite characters, in 
no sense intermingled, although each is a part of virtue in man. 
They cannot be merged until the legality side of Sixaroodvy is at a 
minimum and has come to mean primarily a state of the psyche 
characterized by order and harmony. This redefinition toward 
swppoodyny Plato makes, as we shall see in the following sections, 


III. 


Running through the dialogues is a series of associations of 
justice with sobriety which strongly hints an intimate connec- 
tion between them. The mere frequency with which they are 
mentioned in the same breath is suggestive. Justice and temper- 
ance go together as no other pair of virtues do.4 But this 
association of the two is by no means peculiar to Plato. It is 
found frequently in Isocrates, and once definitely in Theognis.*® 

One of the basic ties between them is that both are known 
as distinctively social virtues. Hence both of them concern the 
relation of the classes of the state to one another. In the dis- 
cussion of the transmigration of souls in the Phaedo, Socrates 
says, 

. .. the happiest . . . and those who go to the best place, 


1? Diels, IT, p. 326, line 17. 

73 Diels, I, p. 383, lines 14-15. 

14 See, e.g., Symp., 196 CD; Meno, 73 B, T9 A; Prot., 323 AB; Rep. 
500 D, 501 B, 506 D, 591 B; Laws, 632 C, 660 E, 696 C, 710 A, 906 AB; 
also Phaedr., 247 DE, 250 B. 

15 Demonicus, 15; Nicocles, 29, 41, 43; On the Peace, 603; Ag. the 
Sophists, 21; Panathenaicus, 188. Theognis, 377-380. See too Damon, 
On Music, in Diels, I, p. 383, line 15. 
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, are those who have practised, by nature and habit, without 
philosophy or reason, the social and civil virtues which are 
called moderation and justice (of rhv Sguorud) Kal «oM 
Tiny aperyy émvrergóevkóres, jv 9" kaÀoUot gadpooívvgv Te kai 
Suxatootynv). . . .15 


A similar conception is attributed to Protagoras, who says that 
Zeus, in distributing the virtues, decided that ai8ós and Sixy 
should be given to all the members of the populace, for otherwise 
cities could not be formed. And, for this reason, he explains, 


people in cities, and especially in Athens . . . , when they 
meet for a consultation on civie art, where they should be 
guided throughout by justice and good sense (9ucuooívgs 
. + Kai cwoppoovyys), naturally allow advice from everybody, 
since it is held that everyone should partake of this excell- 
ence, or else that states cannot be (Prot., 822 D-323 A). 


Isocrates expresses a similar idea in the Panathenaicus where 
he recalls that in Athens’ better days her kings trained the 
people “in virtue and justice and great sobriety " (è áperg kai 
Okatoo ivy Kai roAAW codpootvy, 138). 

Both excellences are described as orderliness in the soul and 
state. The terms used vary, the most frequent ones being order 
(xoopidrns), harmony (dppovia), and health ($yíaua)." From 
this point Plato proceeds to show that law is rightly called 
justice, since it is the expression of the natural order in the 
state.** This is the basis of his refutation of ethical relativism. 

Finally, each of the two is called the virtue par excellence. In 
ihe Charmides Socrates himself says practically nothing con- 
structive about his own notion of owdpoodvy except that he has 
a presentiment that it is good and that it “is admitted to be 
the noblest thing in the world (6 ye káXuorov wdvrov).” 19° In 


15 Phaedo, 82 B; cf. also Rep., VI, 500 D; Laws, IV, 711 D. The text 
and translations of the Loeb Classical Library have been used, although 
in a few instances necessary changes in the translation have been made. 

17 Gorg, 504 D, 507 AB, 524 E; Rep., IV, 430 E, 444 D, 445 B; Laws, 
V, 728 BC, 734 A-E. Of. Phaedo, 69 B. See W. Jaeger, Paideia (Oxford 
U. Press, 1939-44), IT, p. 242. 

18 Crito, 53 C, 54 B; Gorg., 504. Cf. Symp., 196 CD; Rep., II, 359A; 
Statesman 294 E; Laws, V, 130 D. See Jaeger, op. cit, II, p. 202. See 
too R. Hirzel, Themis, Dike und Verwandtes (Leipzig, 1907), p. 199, 
note 1. 

1? 169 B, 175 A; cf. also 159 C, 161 A, 165 D, 172 D, 174 B. 
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the Gorgias Socrates defines the superior man as the one who 
— first of all rules himself (491 D); but the conclusion of the 
dialogue is that the goal and way of life is that of justice and 
all virtue (kai rjv Sicatoodyny kai Trjv GdAnv aperyv, 527 E). We 
have already noticed the blessedness declared to be awaiting the 
just and sober one after this life (Phaedo, 82 B). The Republic 
and the Laws give both of them as the supreme virtue,” the 
sum of all virtue,” the sine qua non for having human goods,?? 
and the goal toward which laws and statesmen are oriented.?? 


IV. 


The Gorgias is the first of the Platonic dialogues in which 
there is a sustained consideration of the notions involved in 
both of the virtues. The conversation between Callicles and 
Socrates revolves around that axis. Callicles argues that justice 
is simply a matter of convention, is contrary to nature, and 
is heeded only by those too weak to satisfy their desires by their 
own strength and wit. This is but a more blatant and aggres- 
sive form of the stand taken by Antiphon the sophist, and, we 
may suppose, was a widespread view in that day.** Socrates 
replies that the good man and the happy man is the temperate 
one (có$pova Óvra), who first of all rules himself (491 D), 
whose soul is orderly; and men say that such orderliness is law 
and such a person is law abiding (504 D). 

In 506 E-508 C the unity of Owaioóvg and swdpootvy is 
clearly seen. Socrates reasons that the virtue of anything is the 
orderliness appropriate to it, and the orderly soul is temperate 
(cé¢pwv). Since the temperate man (ô eó$pev) does what is 
fitting toward the gods and men, he is, therefore, pious and just 
(Sikatov kal dovov). Being also brave, he is altogether the per- 
fection of a good man. Summarizing this argument, Socrates 
says that “anyone who desires to be happy must ensue and 
practise’ temperance (cwdpootvyv), and flee from licentiousness 


2 Rep., I, 335; Gorg., 527 E. Cf. Laws, V, 733 E, X, 906 AB, XII, 
964 B. Cf. Thrasymachus, Diels, op. cit., II, p. 326, line 17. 

^t Laws, I, 630 C; ef. V, 734 D. Of. also Theognis, 145-148. 

?? Laws, II, 660 E-661 C; Rep., IV, 433 B; Laws, III, 697 B, IV, 710 A. 

?? Gorg., 491; Laws, I, 630 C, 682 C, IX, 862 E; cf. Laws, XII, 963 A. 


24 Grenfell and Hunt, The Ozyrhynchus Papyri (London, 1915), XI, 


no. 1364, pp. 92-104. Cf. Jaeger, op. cit., II, p. 202. 
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(ákoAacíav) . . ." (507.D). But a few lines further down his 
summary has changed slightly in appearance, though not in 
meaning: 


he should concentrate all his own and his city’s efforts on 
this one business of providing a man who would be blessed 
with the needful justice and temperance (éixatootvy . . . kai 
aedpootrn) ; not letting one's desires go unrestrained and in 
one’s efforts to satisfy them—an interminable trouble— 
leading the life of a robber (507 E). 


Here the same excellence of the soul is called “ justice and tem- 
perance.” This happens again in 508 A and B. 

But if temperance is the key virtue, as Socrates has shown, 
why should it yield way at all to justice in the crucial summary? 
The reasons are clear. (1) The central discussion of the dialogue 
is on justice, temperance having been introduced as a bridge in 
the argument, and so Socrates returns to justice in Lhe summary. 
(2) The two terms are basically synonymous, otherwise Socrates 
could not have conjoined them here without a qualification 
which he does not give. (3) Another factor, which superficially 
appears to be that qualification, enters the picture. Socrates 
insists that if a man is not free of wrong-doing, he will do better 
to be corrected than not; this correction is called 8í«g (507 D). 
Thus in 508 B he explains the proper work of the rhetorician to 
be that of accusing a wrong-doer so that he may be corrected. 
For this reason the rhetorician must be just and well informed 
on the ways of justice (róv dixaiwv). The use of dixy for punish- 
ment is ancient; but here Plato interprets punishment as the 
remedy establishing the needed temperance and orderliness in 
the wrongdoer. Thus appears another association of the general 
notion of justice with that of temperance. But this association 
in itself does not explain the joining of Sxaoodvyn and cwdpocityn ; 
for in Plato the former word never denotes simply the result of 
punishment or correction (8íx9). That union is due to the inner 
bond whieh Plato sees between the two ideas. 

Somewhat later Socrates indicts the leaders of Athens who 
cater te the desires of the people rather than treat their ills. The 
body of Athens is stuffed, bloated, and diseased. Yet the people 
praise those who brought on the condition, those who “ with no 
regard for temperance and justice (ow$pooórvgs kal Ouaicívgs) 
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. .. have stuffed the city with harbors and arsenals and walls 
and tribute and suchlike trash" (519 A). Again justiee is 
used in a context which ordinarily would refer only to temperance. 

At the conclusion of the dialogue (528-527) ow$poovv as a 
term has dropped out of the picture entirely and its place is 
filled by 8aiooóvs. The latter is now seen to be the larger, more 
inclusive term. It takes in being corrected and cured as well as 
living the sober life. It carries some of the usual connotations, 
such as paying what one rightfully owes another (520 D). 

Plato's use of the two terms in section three of the dialogue, 
between Socrates and Callicles (481-end), contains a definite 
iendenz. Both point to the order and health in the soul which 
results when a man properly subordinates the appetitive element 
to the reasoning one. And this basic idea is the thing Plato 
emphasizes; the customary associations, though present, receive 
no attention. So we understand perfectly that he points to the 
temperate life when in the closing words Socrates urges, “ Let 
us therefore take as our guide the doctrine now disclosed, which 
indicates to us that this way of life is best—+to live and die in 
the practise alike of justice and of all other virtue” (xai riv 
Sixaoovyny Kat THY dAXqv apernvy . . . 027 E). 

'The main problem of the Republic, which is set in the second 
book after several notions of justice have been dismissed in 
book one, is essentially the same one that faced Socrates in the 
Gorgias: how rout those who think justice is mere convention? 
And although the Republic is more comprehensive, it revolves 
in large part around the same crucial conception of temperance 
and justice as the healthy order of the soul and state. 'l'he ideal 
of health and harmony is explicitly introduced in the latter part 
of the third book. Plato draws an extended analogy between the 
physician and the judge (405-410) ; the latter treats the illnesses 
of the state and of individuals. But the young men who through 
simple “music” have had sobriety engendered in them will 
“ guard themselves against falling into the need of the justice of 
the court-room (8waorucjs)" (410 A). 

The definitions of the two virtues in the fourth book are the 
most careful ones in Plato; hence they deserve and have always 
received much attention. Swdpocvvy is described as 


a kind of concord and harmony . . . a kind of order and a 
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continence of certain pleasures and appetites, as they say, 
using the phrase “master of himself” . . . [i. e., in that] 
the superior rules the inferior . . . (430 E, 431 B). 

[It is| the concord of the naturally superior and inferior 
as to which ought to rule both in the state and in the 
individual (432 A). 


Justice (dxatoovyn) is * the principle of doing one’s own business 
(rà abro) mpárrev) ”; and this phrase, catching the attention of 
all, has been over-emphasized (433 A). Plato himself repeatedly 
hedges it: “this . . . or some form of this, is justice” (433 A); 
“, . . we were speaking of it in a sense (rpómov rvd)” (432 E); 
. . if taken in a certain sense (xwduvever rpdrov twa)” (433 B). 
These reservations are first deliberately explained pages later. 
Socrates, having tested his principle by applying it to the indi- 
vidual, then gives the first fully rounded definition of d:xarootvy. 
The principle they chanced upon at the outset, that each one 
ought to do what he is naturally fitted for, is only “a sort of 
adumbration of justice ": 


€€ 


2. % duxatootvy is indeed something of this kind (rowotro 
pév wt), yet not in regard to the doing of one's own business 
externally, but with regard to that which is within and in 
ihe true sense concerns one's self, and the things of one's 
self—it means that a man must not suffer the principles in 
his soul to do each the work of some other and interfere 
and meddle with one another, but that he should dispose 
well of what in the true sense of the word is properly his 
own, and having first attained to self-mastery and beautiful 
order within himself, and having harmonized these three 
principles, the notes or intervals of three terms, quite liter- 
ally the lowest, the highest and the mean, and all others 
there may be between them, and having linked and bound 
all three together and made of himself a unit, one man 
instead of many, self-controlled and in unison, he should 
then and then only turn to practise it if he find aught to 
do either in the getting of wealth or the tendance of the 
body or it may be in political action or private business, in 
all such doings believing and naming the just and honor- 
able action to be that which preserves and helps to produce 
this condition of the soul, and wisdom the science that 
presides over such conduct . . . (448 C-444 A). 


It is understandable that the catch-phrase of the earlier pages 
should be preferred to this page-long, one-sentence, all-inclusive 
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definition. But which more accurately and completely reveals 
Plato's meaning? And in the face of this analysis what becomes 
of the sort of distinction made by Popper (and others) : “ Tem- 
perance :. . ean be clearly distinguished from justice. Justice 
means to keep one's place; temperance means to be satisfied 
with it.” 25 The comprehensive description of justice swallows 
up the individuality of temperance. But, more important, Plato 
could have substituted cwdpootvy for Sixarootvyn at the beginning 
of that page and he would have had just as true a definition. 
Indeed, elsewhere he does present temperance as that supreme 
and all-inclusive virtue.”¢ 

That Plato intends justice to be understood in terms of the 
long definition is indicated by the fact that he places this state- 
ment at the climactic end of the patient search. But the basic 
synonymy of justice and sobriety is visible in a critical scrutiny 
even of the shorter definitions. Exactly what does Plato mean 
in saying that ow$pocóvg is “the concord of the naturally 
superior and inferior as to which ought to rule both in the 
state and in the individual? (432 A)? He is explicitly affirming 
that there is a natural differentiation of faculties and an appro- 
priate subordination among them which results in the normal 
harmony of the soul. This is precisely what he means when he 
says that justice is the principle of “ doing one’s own business,” 
and is 4. . . a quality which made it possible for the other three 
virtues to grow up in the body politic and which preserves them 
as long as it is present” (488 A-B). 

To establish a distinction between the two one must stress the 
element of “harmony” in temperance and the “doing of one’s 
own" in justice. Actually in both terms there are these two 
factors, agreement and doing. Temperance makes the first ex- 
plicit and implies the second; justice implies the first and makes 
the second explicit. But certainly Plato was not really interested 
in such precious distinctions. (He could make them, yet with 
his tongue in his cheek, as the Cratylus testifies. But is one to 
approach the Republic in the same mood as one does the Cra- 
tylus?) Moreover, such definitions depend upon the common. 
connotations of the words. And these are not in themselves the 
key to the interpretation of Plato, but are merely the key to the 

28 K, R. Popper, The Open Society and Iis Enemies, 1: The Spell of 


Plato (London, 1945), p. 85. 
29 See notes 10-13. 
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world of discourse which he inherited aad upon which he was to 
place his peculiar stamp. 

If one insists on the narrow definitions, then he is confronted 
almost immediately by a blurring of the lines. In 483 D 8ao- 
cvv, is described as self-mastery, order, harmony. A little later 
injustice is presented as civil strife (eráow), meddlesomeness, 
interference with one another's functions (444 B); but this is 
just as clearly the opposite of temperance. And the same is true 
of 444 C, D, and 445 A where justice and injustice are matters 
of health and disease, of dominating and being dominated, of 
controlling and being controlled. 

The remainder of the Republic strengthens this impression. 
Justice, in the descriptions of the oligarch ?' and the tyrant,?® 
is forcibly holding down the evil desires, and injustice (déixeiv) 
is being ruled by one’s appetites. The tyrant, the most unjust 
and evil one, is intemperance incarnate; he is the drunken, the . 
erotic, the maniacal.? In contrast, Socrates proclaims “ the 
best man and the most righteous (dicaidrarov) to be the happiest, 
and ... he is the one who is most kingly and a king over 
himself . . .” (580 C). There can be no doubt. The opposite 
of injustice is justice or temperance, for the latter two mean 
essentially the same. 


When we move to the Statesman we encounter a purpose and 
mood quite different from that in the Gorgias and the Republic. 
Here Plato is striving to define the office and appropriate mode 
of action of the statesman in a practically functioning state. 
His primary concern is no longer in the realm of the ideal good 
or of the virtue justice. Now he looks to the way in which justice 
will manifest itself in the state. For this reason the word 8cxawo- 
otvvy, which denotes the sphere of personal and ideal virtue, does 
not occur in the dialogue. Justice in this work deals specifically 
with things customarily understood by that term, such as good 
government or legislation *9 or the obligation of contracts.** To 
refer to these he uses the regular terms—6 Sixatos, rò Olkatov, rò 
dSixov, and so on. 

Nevertheless, the basic conception is regulative even though 
it is not the main subject of discussion; and it is brought to the 


27 VIII, 554 CE. 28 571-580 C. 29 573 BC. 
30 266 C, 293 E, 296 D, 297 A; cf. Orito, 530, 54 B, Symp., 196 CD. 
8! 204 E, 305 B. 
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foreground at the end of the dialogue (305 E-311 ©) when the 
essence of rodurixy itself is described. The kingly art is that of 
weaving into a state all the types of natures to be found among 
its citizens. Three presuppositions underlie this interpretation 
of zoAurixy. In the first place, there are natural differences among 
people. Some persons are by nature bad and must be disposed 
of. Others are good or potentially so; these are to be educated 
and given right opinion by the ruler. And there are two sorts 
of the good people, (1) those who tend to be positive, active, 
impetuous, and brave, whose virtue is ävôpea, and (2) those who 
tend to be restrained, quiet, orderly, with the virtue of xoopidrys 
or gwdpootvy. In addition, there is the nature of the ruler who 
combines both traits and is preéminently wise. The second pre- 
supposition is that this natural differentiation calls for the 
subjection of the people to the ruler (and the laws) so that he 
can combine the several natures. Thirdly, the result of his work 
is the smooth, well-woven fabric. Thus analysis shows that the 
characteristically Platonic conception of 8uawovg and cudpocivy 
rules in the Statesman too. . 

But further analysis also reveals the customary interchange 
of connotations while Plato deals with this regulative idea. We 
have noticed previously the association of the notions of justice 
and order. In this dialogue Plato presents the closest affiliation 
between cwdpootvy and xoopidrys.2? In addition, the Athenian 
stranger puts justice in the category of the gentle and orderly. 
He holds that the rugged nature without “inspiration of the 
kingly art” tends to be brutal, but with it is “made gentle 
(jpepotrat) and would ... then be most ready to partake of 
justice (r&v dixatwy)” (309 DE). Those of self-restrained natures 
without admixture of the opposite are “ exceedingly careful and 
just and conservative, but they lack keenness and a certain quick 
and active boldness ” (811 A). 

On the basis of these data one is compelled to judge that 
Barker fails to specify the characteristically Platonic when he 
Says, 

. . . justice, in the sense of the discharge of specific func- 
tion, is not the ideal of the Politicus, but rather the virtue 


which in the Republic is called temperance or self-control ; 
and it is the blending of different types in a unison, rather 


5? 308 E, 309 B, 310 OD; ef. Gorg., 504 D, 508 A. 
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than the specialization of different classes on their separate 
functions, that is emphasized.** 


Doubtless it is true that the Statesman stresses blending. But 
for Plato himself this is not the determinative element in tem- 
perance. It is only one of several basic notions which both 
justice and temperance denote. 

In mood and heightened interest in practical matters the Laws 
resembles the Statesman. It is similar also in the scarcity of 
the word 8xatoovvy, which occurs only about a dozen times, al- 
though nearly always in crucial passages. Here too justice— 
still a dominant idea—usually is expressed by the other forms 
of the root. And far more frequently than in the Republic one 
finds the word justice carrying the ordinary connotations. 

However, the political structure which Plato outlines and 
implements with copious legislation still is determined by the 
threefold conception of differentiation, subordination, and har- 
mony. He does not take pains to explain clearly and justify 
these presuppositions. He could assume that his readers would 
know them from the Republic. But the cleft between the synod 
—L1he brains of the state—and the populace is sharp enough. So 
too is the proper position to be held by each. And the ideal of 
a unified, orderly, and self-sustaining city is omnipresent. 

The question is then: do justice and temperance hold such a 
position in the work that these controlling postulates may fairly 
be said to be aspects of them? And are justice and temperance 
in this work fundamentally synonymous? To both parts the 
answer is yes. Let us approach the problem by way of the latter. 

The first hint of the unity is the blurring of the boundaries 
of the respective terms through exchange of connotations. Plato 
repeatedly sets justice as the opposite or injustice as the synonym 
of excess and licentiousness, especially of $fpis.* He returns 
several times to the familiar motive of justice and temperance 
as the health of the soul or state. Atxy here as in the Gorgias is 
nothing but a beneficial cure to be sought by the one needing it; 
one must not call this punishment bad or a shameful thing.” 

Such clues lead the way to the deliberate definition of justice 
in book nine. The context is the effort to distinguish injustice 


93 Op. cit., p. 283. 
% E.g., II, 661 E, IV, 713 O, IX, 863-4, X, 906 BC. 
35 V, 728 BC, 735 B-736 C, IX, 862-3, X, 906 BC, XII, 962. 
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from injuries (BAdBa), which, in turn, is a part of the 
Athenian’s argument that no man does injustice voluntarily 
(860 C-864 C). His point is that injustice is a quality of the 
character of the individual, not of his act itself, and is quite 
distinct from the “acts causing loss" which he does.?9 Having 
established this point, the Athenian summarizes, 


Now I will define for you clearly and without complication 
my notion of justice and injustice (rò re Sixatoy kal 76 adixov). 
The domination of passion (fvuós) and fear and pleasure 
and pain and envies and desires in the soul, whether they 
do any injury or not, I term generally “injustice”; but 
the belief in the highest good («jv 8 rot àpíorov 80fav)— 
in whatsoever way either states or individuals think they can 
attain to it,—if this prevails in their souls and regulates 
every man, even if some damage be done, we must assert 
that every thing thus done is just, and that in each man 
the part subject to this government is also just, and best 
for the whole life of mankind . . . (868 E-864 A). 


He then recalls the three main types of sinning: 


Of these, one kind , .. is painful; and that we term passion 
(0vuós) and fear. . . . The second kind consists of pleasure 
and desires; the third, which is a distinct kind, consists of 
hopes and untrue belief regarding the attainment of the 
highest good (dpicrov). 


This definition of justice immediately points to temperance. 


The picture of injustice given here without a single change would 
qualify as a characterization of intemperance, either for Plato 
or his contemporaries. And the definition of justice obviously 
points back to the delineations of both justice and temperance 
in book four of the Republic, especialy if one has read beyond 
the first eatch-phrases there. 

Such a definition of justice in terms of temperance is entirely 
concordant with the ideals which dictate the legislation of the 
Laws and which are presented now under the name of temper- 
ance, now under justice, and now under both. At the outset 
peace and harmony are established as the aim toward which the 
lawgiver should work; the practice of legislating with a view to 
insuring strength in war is rejected. So Tyrtaeus’ championing 
bravery in war as the highest virtue cannot be accepted. On the 
contrary, 


39 See Loeb ed., II, p. 226, note 1. 
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. every legislator who is worth his salt will most assur- 
edly legislate always with a single eye to the highest good- 
ness (ryv peylornvy áperjv) and to that alone; and this (to 
quote Theognis) consists in “loyalty in danger,” and one 
might term it “complete righteousness (dixaootvny . .. 
reAéay )" (680 C). 


Just a page after this the Athenian stranger briefly outlines 
what he thinks should be the aims and methods of the lawgiver. 
At the conclusion the completed statutes are to be turned over 
to the wardens, who will administer the laws under the guidance 
of wisdom or true opinion, “to the end that Reason (6 vos), 
having bound all into one single system may declare them to be 
ancillary neither to wealth nor ambition, but to ewd$pooívg kai 
Sixavootvy” (689 C). Temperance is that without which other 
goods are not goods.*” The ideal government is a tyranny under 
a well-favored tyrant who is naturally temperate (710 AB). 
However, if you cannot start with such an individual as king, 
the next most blessed thing is for a ''heaven-sent desire for 
temperate and just institutions” to arise in the hearts of the 
men who hold high positions (711 D). This supremacy of the 
restrained and moderate is sustained throughout the work. But 
as often as it is called temperance it is called justice, and this 
in the critical and climactic passages.?? 

Still, if it be granted that the two terms point to essentially 
the same meaning, need one therefore conclude that this is any- 
thing other than exactly what is meant by “the unity of the 
virtues”? Are not other virtues than these also presented as 
the supreme one? Yet we do not assume that all of them are 
synonyms. 

There are, indeed, other virtues declared to be the supreme or 
chief ones—particularly pdvyois or vois.2® But no other com- 
bination persists like this one. Moreover, the definitions of the 
Republic set these two quite apart from the others. And these 
two civic and social virtues have been used synonymously with 
a frequency that can be claimed for no other pair. 

The relation of this pair to the whole of virtue may be seen 


37 IIT, 696 B-697 B, IV, 709 E-710 B, 711 D. 

38 I, 630 C, 632 C, II, 660 E-661 C, III, 696 B, 697 B, IV, 710 A, IX, 
862 E, X, 906 AB. l 

3? See e.g., Laws, I, 631 CD, IV, 714 A, X, 906 AB, XII, 963 A. 
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through an examination of the concluding pages of the Laws 
(961 C-969 D). Here the Athenian shows the necessity of having 
the synod of the state strive to grasp the unity of virtue, which 
neither the Athenian nor his friends can explain. They can 
understand that the laws have a single object— virtue. They 
understand also that virtue consists of four things, of which the 
chief is reason (vos). But they can get no further, and the 
work closes with the affirmation that the divine synod, if set up, 
must find for itself a method of higher education which may 
teach them the secret of that ultimate unity. 

However, as we have seen, there is no lack of a unified good 
in respect to men's conduct. It has been described as justice 
and temperance. There is here no quarrel with wisdom for the 
rank of supreme virtue. In the Laws reason (vos or $póvgou) 
is the chief virtue, the jyeudv. This means primarily leader or 
commander. Both human and divine goods look to vois for 
guidance (630 D, 968 A); vois pulls all the laws together and 
declares them subservient to the goal of justice and temperance 
(632 C) ; its decisions are given the name of law (714 A). For 
reason is that trace of the divine whieh dwells in us and directs 
us to the goal of harmony. Justice and temperance, when guided 
by wisdom, bring us to salvation; they are salvation in this life. 
* But what destroys us is injustice and insolence (ipis) com- 
bined with folly.” *° Here we have an ultimate functional if 
not speculative unity. 'Aperj in human conduct is that har- 
monious order which results when the natural faculties of the 
soul stand in the proper relation to each other, with divinely 
given reason guiding the soul. *Aperyj, in the sense of the ideal 
kind of human conduct to which reason leads, is called cwdpoctvy 
and Suatooóv; but to Plato both of them are the same. 


V. 


What is the significance of the thesis of this paper? In the 
first place, it reveals Plato at work moulding the language and 


59 X, 906 A. That perà $porjcews be translated “with the guidance of 
wisdom" is demanded by the context which has several metaphors of 
leadership—general, pilot, drivers—and by the clearyallusions back to 
IV, 714 A where the activity of wisdom is seen in rjv . . . dcavozjvy. On 
this use of the leader, reason, of. Rep., IV, 433 E: eoóía» 86 r4» émwra- 
TOUGGv . . . Éémio TV. 
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ideals of his time to fit his own conceptions. The heterogeneous 
notions floating about in the Athenian milieu are unified and 
re-interpreted so as to form an integral whole. Yet Plato does 
this without tearing-these notions wholly out of their contexts 
of significance, and so he avoids alienating his readers. Most 
occurrences Of Buatooóyg and cwdpootvy in Plato convey mean- 
ings quite familiar to his contemporaries; but by association and 
careful definition the two are almost imperceptibly brought 
together. Thus Plato tends to draw toward coincidence two 
circles of meaning which have always overlapped to some degree. 

This tendency dictates the method to be followed if one is 
to understand him. One must read from within, finding the 
points where Plato begins to shape his social and intellectual 
inheritance. Then in order to convey the Platonic meaning, one 
must show how he shapes the common material to his own pur- 
poecs. It follows that if Plato tends to think amafpomivy and 
dixaoovvn together, then it is the scholar’s task to reveal that 
fact. But too often, under the influence of inertia and of the 
pseudo-scientific method of residues in the fourth book of the 
Republic, students striving to distinguish between temperance 

and justice miss the fact that Plato himself was more interested 
` in their unity than in their dissimilarity. The superficial phrases 
identifying his definitions were all common property in his day. 
Socrates even says that rà abro? mpárrev as a definition of justice 
is a commonplace to them.** To find Plato one must examine 
more than the tags. 

In & comparison of Plato’s underlying interpretations and 
Isocrates’ use of the terms the uniqueness of the former stands 
out. As previously observed (supra, pp. 400-2 and notes 15-23), 
Isocrates verbally associates justice and temperance, thinks of 
them as the peculiarly social and the greatest virtues, says that 
they produce harmony in home and state. (And all this prob- 
ably reflects Platonic influence.*?) Nevertheless, Isocrates has 
none of the fundamental synonymy found in Plato. The two . 
remain separate virtues, Indeed, he ridicules those who enjoy 
arguing for an absurd or self-contradictory proposition, such as 
the identity of the virtues! *? 

A second significance of the thesis here developed is that it 


€ Hep. IV, 433 A. ‘See Jaeger, op. cit., III, p. 48. 4 Helen, 1. 
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underscores the unity of the Platonic works, which Paul Shorey 
so vigorously championed. Against those ** who hold, for ex- 
ample, that the Laws is governed by an ideal, cwfpoovvy, funda- 
mentally different from that of the Republic, which centers in 
O.katoo vn, it shows that both terms at their most important level 
in Plato present the same ideal. 

Thirdly, it is clear that this re-interpretation of justice in 
terms of temperance (for the movement is mainly in this direc- 
tion rather than vice versa) is a part of Plato’s attack on the 
ethical and political relativism which were breeding cynicism. It 
facilitated his explication of justice and law as the expression 
of the order inherent in nature. Besides, the rapprochement 
undercut the position of those like Antiphon the Sophist admit- 
ting the prudential validity of temperance while denying the 
claims of an absolute justice. . 

The fourth, and probably most important, thing to be said 
is that Plato by his union breaks the phalanx of the multiplicity 
of the virtues and gives content to the formal ultimate called the 
idea of the good. He has one ideal for human conduct. Bravery 
is laid aside and wisdom is made the wa:daywyés, the physician, 
the general, the divine guide leading men to the goal of xato- 
cóvg-oedopoc)vg. This dpery at its end is, as Shorey says, the 
* Dorian and Pythagorean ideal of order, harmony, discipline 
and restraint opposed to the laxity of Athenian democracy.” * 

One thing more. To what extent does this fusion of justice 
and temperance influence Plato’s successors and determine the 
content of the terms in the Hellenistic world? The answer to 
this question is of the utmost importance. Manifestly the mean- 
ing of d:catoovvy is one of the central pillars in the religion of 
Paul. If this Platonic fusion tendency has deeply colored the 
term Paul used, then New Testament students must join classical 
scholars and philosophers in tracing the profound effects of 
Plato’s work. 


Curtis W. R. Larson. 
DENISON UNIVERSITY, 


GRANVILLE, OHIO. 


4 E.g., Barker, op. cit., p. 298. 
*5 Paul Shorey, What Plato Said (U. of Chicago Press, 1933), p. 230. 
Cf. also The Unity of Platos Thought. 
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Bruno SNELL, ed. Baechylidis Carmina cum Fragmentis. Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner, 1949. Pp. 54 4- 142. $4.75 (bound). 


The famous papyrus of Bacchylides (Snell's A.) was discovered’ in 
1896; next year the British Museum published a facsimile (no. 
DCCXXXIII) and the editio princeps, edited by F. G. Kenyon. 
Blass brought out his recension of the text first in 1898; other 
editions followed in 1899, 1904 and (revised by Süss) in 1912; 
Snell published the fifth edition in 1934, and the sixth in 1949. This 
differs from the fifth not only in that it of course reports later 
emendations, ete.; Snell has again collated A and other London 
papyri; examined the Berlin papyrus (16, 140) for fr. 64; used a 
new Oxyrhynehus serap reported to him by Lobel; and incorporated 
readings from the two Florentine fragments published by Medea 
Norsa in Annali della R. Scuole Normale Superiore di Pisa, 1941, 
pp. 155-163. . 

The MS, very clearly written, has however been mutilated by time 
and probably by the Egyptian discoverers. It is arranged in cola, 
no doubt on a system derived from Alexandrian scholars, but cor- 
respondence often fails. In Ode V the thirteenth verses of strophe 
and antistrophe are for instance 


13 ypvodparvKos Odpavias 
93  róy 06 rpocéda Medéaypos 


Jebb (Bacchylides [ Cambridge, 1905], p. 96) comments: “It was, 
no doubt, the aim to make such a division as seemed to suit the 
rhythm; but formal considerations, reasons of space and of eal- 
ligraphy, also came into account; and in particular there was a wish 
to limit as far as possible the number of instances in which a word 
was divided between two verses. The result was a division which, in 
fact, usually coincided with that which Bacchylides seems to have 
intended; but the coincidence was in some measure accidental.” He 
puts this right in (e.g.) V, 13 by printing ypvodurvKos Obpavías 
KAer- With vòs in the next verse. See further Snell’s important 
paragraph (p. 26 *) on Alexandrian colometry. 

Let us get periods out of the way. My long-held opinion that 
they are useless to modern students (cf. Pindar [Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1945], p. 198) has developed into a belief that even in 
ancient days they were mere affectation. See Blass’ first edition, 
pp. xxvi-xxix, à bewildering jungle; Snell pp. 25* f., especially 
“ nonnumquam dubium est, ubi finis periodi statuendus sit"; Jebb, 
p. 94: “In many cases there is room for difference of opinion as 
to the points at which, within a strophe of Bacchylides, the periods 
begin and end.” What sort of basic unit is that? Snell even goes 
so far (pp. 18," 26 *) as to allow “finis periodi post praepositio- 
nem," at V, 74 f. tearing é£e(Aero apart with the help of an additional 
accent : 

xaAKeókpayov 8 émew? € 
etAero lv . .. 
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Nearly all Bacchylides’ odes are in dactylo-epitrite metre, a name 
that has returned from the banishment decreed by Sehroeder. Snell’s 
rete scanning them is taken from Maas: these are the signa 

p. : 


s= vwe 
E = ~~ -~ -vw ~ (=e — e) (— means an isolated “long ”) 
Pecos c 
dios 
d? = Wf LA — 


(D should have been placed last, with the addition *(- di + d?)” 
to mateh e and E.) He thus handles the strophes and antistrophes 
of Ode I—say 162-9: 


éGéde. 8' aXfev dpévas àv- 
$ is 
Spos: ó & eù Epdwv Ücois 
5 z f wa 
évriót KVÒporépät 
/ / 3 » t /, 
gaivet Kéap. ef Ò vyteias 
` 
Üvarós éov éXayey 
2 53932 3 > + x 
£oey T’ ax’ oikciov Eye, 
Fi / 
cpóTOws épile* mayri roe 
? > "4 M 
Tépiis GyÜpóvroy. Dict 


3-172 5 © 174 7 
#—Dxel|D -D-|| D : —:E[| —EE]]|| 


|| means “end of a period,” ||| “end of a strophe”;: «a word 


normally ends here? —:“ finis verbi nisi priore loco est, secundo 
invenitur.” Now, what scansion do the letters and — give us? 
lines 1, 2 ~vo---—v eevee xe 
3 4. ma Nf Neem ee et treet See Ne ee "es. ww e oa 
o, 6 amm Naf ud mem Nu, Nah en t Hm m ie ^u mem 
15 8 ma mm f a Ss oo uM m n A a am mA Na 9h 


x corresponds to the first syllable of épdwy. That is long; and for 
the present what objeetion ean there be to the old-fashioned daetylo- 
epitrite seansion (Pindar, pp. 199-209; based on J. H. H. Schmidt, 
Die Kunstformen der griechischen Poesie | Leipzig, 1868-1872], I, 
p. 423) ? 

2v9d--|--2-l]---ll--i---321l 

Pe ee n diae | 


ww al Hm m— af A n 


These are epitrites (—— — —) and daetyls, with catalexis, ana- 
erusis—an invention of Hermann’s, it must be owned, but a great 
contribution to simplicity—and the bridging spondee so familiar in 
Pindar. Some may quarrel with the epitrite “ foot," as does Sehmidt. 
If so, let them substitute L-|~~. What matters is that your verse 
should flow with a detectable rhythm. Nevertheless, Maas and Snell 
are in reality scanning almost or quite exactly as we have done, 
but disguise the fact: 


^ 
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Their reason for that is x. Here, to be sure, it is a long syllable; 
but in the corresponding line 171 wevias T duaydvov, it is short. Tf 
we examine the longer and almost unmutilated Ode V, we find in the 
fourth verse of strophe and antistrophe the ninth syllable marked 

x, three examples being short, nine long. Snell sees great im- 
portance in these variations. On p. 20 * he writes, after setting out 

=-= w= ete. (see above): “ Quibus signis certe non explanatur 
origo horum versuum, sed pro certo habeo non solum commode, sed 
etiam recte hoe modo deseribi, quid [quam?] huius metri rationem 
esse Bacchylidis temporibus poetae putaverint (cf. Wil. GV. 418). 
Nam dactyloepitriti Bacchylidis ita compositi sunt, ut membra D et 
E et e (vel etiam d! et d?) coniungantur singulis syllabis longis (vel 
etiam brevibus) plerumque interpositis (‘anceps interpositum ’).” 
x, then, is vital to the metre, because by marking off D, ete. it 
proves them units. But, firstly, if so vital, why is it not present 
always instead of plerumque? Secondly, why is it not always long 
or always short, instead of startling us with variation of a basic 
factor? Thirdly, D, ete. are often separated otherwise in Snell’s 
schemes, namely by —, an isolated syllable (like x ) but invariably 
long (unlike x): why have two methods ... if two they are, not 
one with two faces? Can we not handle things more simply? 

Oceasionally Pindar too gives a short syllable where all the cor- 
responding lines have a long syllable. For instance, in OI. VI, 18, 
&yüpi kópov Ocomóra wdpeort Xvpakogío, the eighth is short, though 
long in all the four corresponding lines, the obvious “ old-fashioned ” 
seansion being - -——-|----]|---|---|- «|. These divergences 
are so rare that—leaving on one side a few unmistakably artistic 
variations (see Pindar, p. 210)—they are best called oversights: it 
is perfectly reasonable to sean Pindar as above, marking no short 
eighth syllable but adding a rather shame-faced footnote. Shall we 
treat Bacchylides so? Certainly not. For (by my count) of his 107 
instances x is short 37 times, a number altogether too big for any 
suspicion of oversight. But that is no reason for evolving so com- 
plicated a metrical system as Snell’s. Rather we should merely 
admit the variation into our plainer scheme: - 5 --|]--—-.,.-- 
-|---|- «|. That, surely, is better for mind, taste, and eye. 

If, finally, we ask why the younger poet thus differed from his 
illustrious contemporary, it is probably enough to remark that he was 
an Jonian, whereas Pindar came of Achaean stock and was swayed 
by a temperament largely Dorian. The relation between them as 
regards verse-making recalls Horace’s romanization of Aleaeus and 
Sappho. 

Let us now look at certain interesting or difficult textual problems. 
The Greek of course is cited as printed by Snell. 


IIT, 21 f. 
Gedy Of ed |v ris 
&yAattéÜo yàp aptoros 6ABwr- 
A. clearly gives . . AaiféOwyap (ày, though nearly invisible, is no 
doubt right). dpicros é\Bov is the ancient reviser’s correction of 
dpisroy 6\Bov. What of the monstrous dyAaiféGw? Crusius sug- 


6 
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gested that fo is a crasis of ro and 6: hence Snell's rough breathing. 
That scans and makes sense; so Jebb prints &yAoiféro, ó—not 


erasis but synizesis. Can we accept either? Jebb owns that “it is 
difficult to understand how so graceful and facile a poet could have 
written such a verse.” Surely we are compelled to emend; and the 
least feeble expedient is that of Housman and Richards, &yAaiféro 
Tap apurrov dA Bor E let a man glorify the god in the hour of 
highest prosperity "). 


III, 64. à peyaiynre "Iépov, 0ejoet . . . 


Scansion—cf. 18, iydaddrArov rpurddwv orafévrwy—demands a length- 
ened e, and a hiatus. The two together are intolerable. True, another 
hiatus occurs in 92, Motod vw tpéda. "lépaov, où & 0ABov . . . The 
last four letters of rpéġe are, indeed, supplied by editors to fill a 
hole in the MS, but the word is certainly right. That hiatus is per- 
haps condoned by its occurring at the close of a sentence. But the 
MS reading in 64 cannot stand: none of Snell’s parallels on p. 17 " 
is convincing. We should choose between Wilamowitz’ à peyaiyy?’ 
č and Ludwich’s ó uéy' aivnbeis. The former is simpler, but the 
double à is very poor and leaves a hiatus; the latter removes both 
difficulties. 


III, 90 f. nBav. àáper&| s ye wlev od juvote 
Bporéy apa oldulare déyyos, .. . 
But the quantities of pwifea are ~ ——, and we need ~-—-— as 8 


vóvrov for example shows (86). Snell’s excuse for boldly marking 
a short as long cannot stand. He gives on p. 17* a list of vowels 
long or short “pro numerorum necessitate,’ such as uóyos beside 
povvos and the equally familiar shortening of diphthongs (e.g. 
Bowrioww, fr. 21, 4). But none of these supports pwife, which 
cannot be paralleled, for pivifey in V, 151 is Snell’s own suggestion 
for the MS yivev6a. Jebb there reads puivOy and here suggests 
puvdvOn Or pidOy (gnomic aor.) but too cautiously prints juve, 
which Crusius and Blass defended on the dubious ground that in 
this part of the verse -~~-~ can replace ~~~—-. 


IV, 4-12. Here Snell’s new edition differs markedly from the fifth, 
because of the new Florentine papyrus, which gives 4-12 in a much 
less incomplete state than A. 


Tpirov yap map [dudalrAdv in8elpov yOÜovós 
Tul 8 vos &[e8c] rat 
o kvzó8ov àp|er&i] otv termov. 
el... . Jáðverňs à[va- 
&dóp |ucyyos Oùp| aví Jas àAékrop 
EEO ev? ard? éx] óv] ri vow 
"ner iced [..] Buvovs 
TTE TpaToy €l TIS Op- 
ee (.)] exe Aikas ráAav| vov, 


In A nothing whatever survives of the last two lines, but Blass 
assigned to this place a separate serap (fr. 19, Kenyon, p. 207 con- 


B 
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taining jis op with the note “ends of long lines”), That he 
Jas radar 

was right the Florentine papyrus now proves. Maas’ suggestion 
évakiboppiyyous is excellent: this splendid word opens Pindar’s 
second Olympian, written for a victory in 476 B. C., six years earlier’ 
than that celebrated by Bacchylides and by Pindar's First Pythian. 
In 10 Snell attractively suggests Ópovoe veoctv és tuvous. A good deal 
of discussion about 8 has been antiquated by the Florentine papyrus, 
which gives ovp...as dAéxrwp, where Norsa naturally proposes 
Oipavias, of course accepted by Snell This Muse is named by 
Bacchylides (never by Pindar) in V, 13, VI, 11, XVI, 3 as the 
queen of song. 

One cannot refrain from noting that àAékrop, which is certainly 
genuine, would have been spurned at sight had it been offered as an 
emendation. Unquestionably it here means “ husband,” and seems 
oddly below the level of lyric poetry. That it occurs with this sense 
in Sophocles (fr. 851, Pearson) helps nothing. The play was satyrie, 
as the whole fragment shows: ovpgós 8 àAékrwp abróy hye mpós póànv 
must be Alcestis’ description of Admetus’ accepting Apollo as his 
serf. 


V, 84. ob roe 6éos. Snell notes * ro,— got”; Jebb, Blass, and others 
read ovro.. These words close the greeting of Heracles by Meleager’s 
ghost when they meet in Hades. otro: 8éos would be less than 
courteous to such a hero: “ there is nothing to be afraid of." od roc 
is surely right: “thou fearest nothing: so why bend thy bow?” 


(75 
V, 140 ff. kalé re OaiQaAéas 


3 , 3 , 
êk Adpvakos OKÜJLODOY 
ditpoy léykAascoaca 


Though éyxAatvoaca, “ weeping upon it,” is good in itself, and Jebb's 
&ykAajcaca a little better, we badly need a participle that shall 
mean “taking it out” (èk Adpvaxos). Wackernagel’s éfaécaoa is 
perhaps to be preferred; Hesychius has éfatoa:= éfeAXciy and the 
ps is so unfamiliar that it would inevitably be altered by an ancient 
editor. 


VI, 1 ff. Adyov Ais ueytoTov 
Adye déprarov «róbecot 
KU00s èr’ "AX dcob wpoxoaig [t vucoy 
dc’ daca vápoiÜey . . . 


Blass's supplement, supported by Wilamowitz, should have been 
rejected by Snell in favour of Housman's éé6Awy, which gives clear 
syntax to the otherwise very obscure 86 oca. 


IX, 27 ff. vevraéÜAoicty yàp éverperey ws 
dorpwv dtaxpive án 
A 3 
vuKTos Stxounvidos eipeyyys acAáva.: 


Staxpiver has been queried, but needlessly. Snell remarks “ certe non 
attingendum,” quoting Headlam’s view that 8. = diaxpidov eAéyye. I 
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find that hard to accept, indeed to understand: it is altogether 
unlike our poet’s usual limpidity. Nevertheless I would retain 
dtaxpiver as meaning “ threads her way through," on the strength of 
Plato, Crat. 388B, which Jebb waves aside. 


XI, 118-128. ddcos dé row ipepóev 
Kácav wap’ ebvdipov trpdyo- 
vou éoodpevort Tpidpor’ éret xpóvox 
BovAaiot Ücüy paxdpwv 
wépoay woAw cükruuévav 
xaAKoÜcopákov mer’ “Arpeday. 


éoodpevo. has no syntax. The simplest remedy is to read éccaguévov, 
genitive absolute. Then all (save zpóyovo: and its hiatus) becomes 
easy. Jebb translates: “ And a lovely grove is thine, (the Achaeans 
[113 £.]) having founded it by the fair stream of the Casas . . ." 
Blass and Wilamowitz read scpoyó-vov écoagévov. But mpoyo-, with 
whatever ending, seems out of the question. Metre demands --, 
and few wil believe that a short syllable in the middle of a word 
divided between two verses could be regarded as anceps. Jebb 
prints «pó va-oP, “in front of thy temple.” But Platt’s xpd yov-vot 
has a better claim: it is very like A's reading, and yovvós is rare 
enough to be misunderstood and “ corrected.” Jebb’s objections to 
it (p. 482) are very slight: and cf, Pindar, Pyth. IV, 7 £.: 


~ t M ` f 3 + 

yagoy ws 509 Auray KTiooELEY EvappLaToOY 
/ > / me 

TOAW ÈV GpywoevTL pacTó. 


XIV, B (p. 51). This is the opening of a hitherto unknown epini- 
cian ode, which for the reader’s convenience I set out in the most 
readable form. The only supplements are certain, viz. line 2 
&dbve[àv; line 5 @cooadials; lines 10f. Aapicals &|vaéiazov. 


‘Eoria xypvaó0poy', eù- 
Sdfwyv '"AyaÜokAcaDàv ar’ ddvedv 
dvdpov péyay 6ABov àé£es 
Hevea pecats ayviats 
5  Ilyveóv apd’ eó0co. Meooadias 
pxAorpódov éy yváAous - 
KelÜev kai "ApuoToTéAms Kip- 
^ $ / J 
pay mpòs evBartéa porwr 
Sis orehavooaro Aa- 
10 í lvaét A 
pigas àvačinmTov xápiw 
kÀv [ . 0S 


(eiPadéa scans as — — —, with synizesis.) 


This passage we owe to Lobel (see above, p. 415). Snell notes 
“14B = pap. L 7-17 + fr. 22 K. (v. 1-5) t- fr. 11 K. (v. 5-8) inser. 
dubitanter suppl. Lobel.” Kenyon's fr. 22 (p. 207) is: 


1eo8po[ 
lao 


| peyal 
pecat 


]ànel 
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and his fr. 11 (p. 200): 


eldodea Geoca[ X 
* ] & yváAots: 
]v réàņs ki 
e... . lov 


Lobel saw that these appeared in an unpublished papyrus dis- 
eovered at Oxyrhynehus. The inseriptio mentioned above is | API- 
XTOTEAEI GEXXAAQI (vel AAPIXAIOI) IIIIOIX—-] FIA 
Except for the last three letters, which appear in L and are very 
doubtful—Lobel thinks them possible remnants of Tlv@i (cf. lines 
7f. Kippav)—the inscriptio is of course made up from details in 
the poem. Jebb bad printed Kenyon's fr. 1l at the end of XIII 
(Snell’s XIV) with IfavréAgs, remarking that the accent in the MS 
proves these letters to be parts of a proper name. Snell in the fifth 
edition followed Jebb exactly, save that he read a preceding a. 
Hestia is invoked by Pindar also at the opening of his Eleventh 
Nemean. ' 


Fr. 4 (pp. 75-7). This is the content of Snell’s papyrus T (see 
below, p. 422). He prefixes it to the well-known passage (Jebb, fr. 
3) quoted by Stobaeus, Flor., 55, 3 as from Bacchylides’ paeans: 
Tikre, S€ ve Üvarotaw eipiva peyáAa. kré, Our fragment is described 
by Grenfell and Hunt (Pap. Ox., 3, 426, p. 68) as “ parts of thirty- 
two lines from a lyrie poem in daetylo-epitritie metre and Pindarie 
style, whieh is not improbably to be attributed to Pindar himself." 
It is, no doubt, possible that Pindar wrote this: he has some common- 
place passages; it is equally possible that Bacchylides wrote it. 


Fr. 64 (pp. 103-5). Snell writes (p. 13"): “Fr. 64, Pap. Berol. 
16.140, seripturam praebens primi vel secundi saeculi primum edita 
est anno 1935 a C. M. Bowra in editione Pindari (fr. 341) ; Baechy- 
lidi hoe earmen ipse attribui (Herm. 75, 1940, 177), denuo edidit 
Ernestus Diehl, Anthol. lyr.? suppl. p. 49 sqq." 

This is a vigorous passage of some thirty lines, which have all lost 
their endings. It narrates the incident of Heracles, Deianira, and 
Nessus; but the poison, so vital in other versions, cannot have been 
mentioned, for Nessus is effectually quelled by the hero’s club. (See 
further Snell, pp. 46 * £.) Snell is justified in printing this fragment 
among the dubia of Baechylides. But, though Sir Mauriee Bowra has 
done excellent serviee in publishing these impressive lines, he should 
not have given them a place in his edition of Pindar (though as 
* incerti auctoris ”) : the detailed account of Nessus’ injuries seems 
quite un-Pindarie. 

To such a book and such a review literary criticism is almost com- 
pletely foreign; but a few sentences under that head may perhaps be 
admitted. How delightful, after so much pondering of lacunae and 
the like, to realize that what is best worth reading has been best 
preserved: the meeting of Heracles and Meleager (V, 56-175); 
Menelaus’ speech at Troy (XIV, 37-63) ; Theseus’ adventure on (and 
off) Minos’ ship (XVI), the finest and most characteristic poem of 
Bacchylides that we possess; and above all the Eagle in V, 16-30! 
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On lines 29 f. of this last Jebb remarks: “The phrase &ptyvaros 
per’ áyÜpómois, as applied to the soaring bird, can be explained only 
as a bit of rather careless writing. The thought in the writer’s mind 
is that the eagle's flight is ‘much noted among men’; i. e. a number 
of men follow his course with their eyes.” (His italics.) This from 
the brilliantly discerning editor of Sophocles! Firstly, “soaring ” 
half spoils a superb picture: this eagle is already high and wings his 
course across the heavens. Secondly, per’ dvOpwrors is a master-stroke : 
it calls up a vertical perspective to reinforce the horizontal per- 
spective aloft, summoning the reader’s inward eye down from the 
empyrean to our earth-level and the upturned faces of lowly human 
beings. Ovid (more verbosely} gains the same effect when he 
deseribes (Met. VIII, 217-220) the flight of Icarus and Daedalus, 
directing our imagination to the fisher, the shepherd, and stiva 
innixus orator. 

Later, the same ode shows Heracles in the lower world. * There, 
by the waters of Cocytus, he perceived the souls of hapless mortals, 
countless as leaves quivering in the wind, where floeks graze on the 
gleaming headlands of Ida" (Jebb). On this Headlam admirably 
quoted Marlowe's Tamburlaine (Pt. II, TIT, 5f.): 


In number more than are the quivering leaves 
Of Ida’s forest. 


Let that be a lesson to the Quellenforscher! For once we are certain 
that the later poet cannot have read his predecessor. Were we not, 
this “parallel passage" would have been hailed as throwing “a 
welcome and invaluable light on Marlowe's knowledge of Greek 
poetry.” 

The following errors are to be noted. P. 6,* line 12: for “dua” 
read “duo.” P. 13," 13 £.: “ Pap. Oxyrh. 3, 426 nune conservatur in 
Museo universitatis Toronti in Canada." This papyrus is not in the 
Royal Ontario Museum at Toronto, but in the Victoria University 
Library there. For “ Toronti” read “ Torontonensis” (agreeing 
with “ universitatis"). What the loeative—or indeed the genitive— 
ease of “Toronto” may be I confess I do not know, but cannot 
believe in “ Toronti.” P. 52*: Schadewaldt is omitted, and Smyth 
is still called “ Smith," despite D. M. Robinson’s correction of the 
fifth edition in C. P., XXXI (1936), p. 269. P. 15, notes: for 
“posiss” read “possis.” P. 44, notes: for “certum” read 
* incertum.” 

A tiny collection indeed! The editor’s microscopic care excites 
no less admiration than his learning and diligence, which make his 
book invaluable to all students of our poet—indeed, of Greek lyric 
poetry in general. The printers have well performed a terribly 
exacting task; already in 1933 Snell commented on their extreme 
industry and patience “tot in rebus pusillis.” Perhaps above all 
we must salute the * bibliopola humanissimus.” That the house of 
Teubner should have continued, even in the year 1949, its immense 
services to Greek scholarship is an impressive and moving witness 
to the German virtues. 

Gumpert NORWOOD. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 
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Martin P. NinssoN. The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Sur- 
vivalin Greek Religion. Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1950. Pp. 
xxiv + 656; 208 text figs. Kr. 50. (Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. 
humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, IX.) 


Any major publication by Professor Nilsson is an event of im- 
portance to classical scholars, particularly to those who study the 
religion which serves so largely to interpret Greek culture. Interest 
in the book is scarcely lessened because it is a second edition. The 
first appeared in 1927, since which time new discoveries in Crete 
and, in a lesser degree, at mainland sites, have been extensive and 
significant. The author has included in his survey as much of this 
new material as the limits of his book permitted, with the result 
that the volume has been substantially enlarged, and his conclusions 
somewhat modified here and there. The far-sighted liberality of the 
Lund Academy, which produced the book on fine paper, in clear 
type, and with numerous illustrations, is fully justified by the 
results. 

The general plan of the work remains the same as before. There 
is an introduction of 33 pages, after which the bulk of the work is 
divided into two unequal parts. The first, “ The Minoan-Mycenaean 
Religion according to the Monuments,” is more than twice as long 
as the second, “ Minoan-Mycenaean Religion in its relations to 
Greek Religion.” Within these major divisions the number of 
chapters, their titles, and the character of their contents are the 
same as in the first edition. After the introduction, however, the 
author has inserted an “ Appendix” of 17 pages, apparently with 
a view to clearing the ground of certain disputed points. In the first 
section of this appendix, he discusses supposed mythological repre- 
sentations, for some of which he proposes interpretations at variance 
with those previously suggested, while in others he questions the 
possibility of relating the scenes to any known myth. In the second 
section, “ Suspect Objects,” he discusses and rejects certain pieces 
whieh well-known authorities have accepted as genuine and made the 
basis for far-reaching inferences—the “ Ring of Minos,” the “ Ring 
of Nestor,” and some objects belonging to the Thisbe hoard. Nilsson 
is aware of the difficulty which the careful archaeologist experiences 
in pronouncing upon such pieces, but his doubts are fully warranted. 
Nobody to whom Professor Xanthoudides has shown the remarkable, 
and sometimes beautiful, forgeries confiscated in Candia and else- 
where can question the need for extreme caution. 

The present edition is about 75 pages longer than the first, and 
contains almost a hundred more illustrations. Several plates, which 
followed the first edition, have been omitted, probably to allow the 
insertion of more text figures, which serve the purpose almost equally 
well for material of the kind collected in the volume. The growth 
of the second edition is due lo lhe inclusion of new discoveries or 
to fuller publication of older ones; for example, several pages (96- 
104) are required to do justice to finds at Hagia Triada, Gazi, and 
Karphi, which were made after the appearance of Nilsson’s first 
edition, or else had been inadequately published up to that time. The 
reader will note other passages inserted for similar reasons. 
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Nilsson’s method has not changed. Here, as before, the chapters 
of Part I take up, one after another, the various things that are 
believed to have a religious significance—natural and domestic 
sanctuaries, altars, sacral furniture and dress, “horns of consecra- 
tion,” double axes, pillars, and columns—and the author discrimi- 
nates with patient eare between objeets that are monuments of a 
religious cult and those which ean be differently explained. He 
then proceeds to the topies of tree cult, idols, epiphanies of the gods 
as birds or in human form, the Minoan-Mycenaean pantheon, and 
ends Part I with a careful analysis of the theories about the sarco- 
phagus of Hagia Triada, and an exposition of his own view of that 
famous discovery. Much of the archaeological evidence consists of 
small objects, such as seals and impressions, gems, and figurines, 
none of which a conscientious investigator can safely neglect, even 
though the contribution of the individual pieces may be very small. 
It is not to be denied that the character of the material conduces 
to a treatment that grows tedious by repetition, especially when the 
author is obliged to dispense with illustrations of the objects under 
consideration. Nilsson, however, does not shrink from the labor of 
examining a formidable array of small archaeological monuments, 
and throughout the discussion of them he maintains a judicious, 
often wholesomely skeptical attitude. This is most gratifying to 
students who want the truth, but, I suspect, may be rather mad- 
dening to some imaginative religionists whose fine-spun theories are 
in no close contact with the evidence. 

The second major division of the work, treating of the relation 
of the Minoan-Mycenaean to the Greek religion, is the part that is 
most useful to students concerned with the culture of historical 
Greece; but since its teachings have been partially incorporated in 
other books and articles of Nilsson’s since 1927, there is less need 
to comment upon if here. Applying again his patient analysis of 
both archaeological and literary sources, he shows that elements of 
Minoan eult survived in certain localities, and that many Minoan 
eult-plaees continued to be used in the later age.: Then follows a 
chapter on Greek goddesses of Minoan origin—Athena and Hera; 
Artemis, with the lesser related goddesses, Britomartis, Diktynna, 
and Aphaia; Eileithyia, Ariadne, and Helen. Chapter XVI shows 
that the eult of a divine child apart from his mother, best exempli- 
fied by the Cretan eult of the infant Zeus, is a heritage from Minoan 
times; and a final chapter of great importance sets forth the evidence 
for the Minoan origin of the hero cult. 

In the preface Nilsson says that his views have changed in only 
one important respect since the first edition of his book. He now 
thinks that despite agreement in sundry items of archaeological 
evidence, the Mycenaean religion may have differed materially from 
the Minoan. As he puts it (p. viii and similarly p. 30), one must 
consider “whether a Minoan exterior does not among the My- 
cenaeans cover very different religious ideas.’ In minor matters, 
however, he modifies or corrects his former opinions more than 
once (e.g., pp. 454 f.; 508, n. 86; 527, n. 68). 

It is not easy to single out details of special value in a work whose 
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general worth and authority have long been recognized. The re- 
viewer noted with approval Nilsson's deductions from the exeava- 
tions at Asine (pp. 110-116); the sensible note 39 on p. 202, and, 
apropos of the pillar cult, the prudent remark (p. 248) that “a cult 
object . . . may be placed in front of a pillar without turning the 
pillar itself into a cult object"; the sound criticism of certain views 
of Persson (p. 288) and Miss Harrison (pp. 338-40) ; the comments 
on dubious statuettes that have appeared in various collections 
(pp. 313-14); the negative attitude towards the assumption that 
Minoan bull-fighting was a sacral performance (p. 374) ; the cautious 
diseussion of the goddess commonly called the Mountain Mother, 
and the skeptical attitude towards the theory of a “ universal nature 
goddess"; the previously mentioned chapter on the sarcophagus 
from Hagia Triada; and the admirable remarks on method at pp. 
533-34. 

I cannot accept Nilsson’s view of Homer's enigmatic word ávómaia 
(p. 491), and in one of the few passages where he resorts to a 
hypothesis, cautiously stated, it is true (pp. 541-2), he seems to me 
scarcely more successful than some writers with whom he elsewhere 
takes issue. To judge by fig. 181 (p. 373), the so-ealled Minotaur 
is not only “ influenced by ” the eynocephalus ape but actually repre- 
sents that animal; compare fig. 178, which, unless I am much mis- 
taken, is upside down. But these and such other faults as may be 
detected are mere details where there is room for difference of 
opinion. Some references within the book have not been adjusted 
to the new numbering of pages and text figures, as, for example, 
p. 206, n. 52, p. 346, n. 21, p. 414, n. 63; but since the old page 
numbers are given in the margins, and the old figure numbers are 
added in parentheses after the new ones, little inconvenience results 
from such oversights. (On p. 225, n. 40, read “below, p. 347, 
fig. 158.”) Other minor errors are easily corrected though fairly 
numerous; ib is remarkable that there are not more in an English 
text set by Swedish printers. 

Here and there one feels that Professor Nilsson's English idiom, 
which was a little less natural in 1927 than now, might have been 
shghtly improved by a more watchful English reviser, e.g., the 
sentence ending at the top of p. 268. But it would be ungrateful 
indeed for students who do not read Swedish to enlarge upon errors 
in the self-sacrificing labor of an author who undertook to compose 
so exacting a work in a language not his own. The Swedish och 
for and in a sentence on p. 540 is obviously due to absentmindedness 
on a type-setter’s part. 

One final criticism. A book which necessarily deals so largely with 
the chronology of archaeological materials might well provide, for 
readers who are not specialists, a table showing in parallel columns 
the epochs of the Minoan, Helladic, and Cycladic eultures, and at 
least the later Egyptian dynasties. One ean find such tables else- 
where, of course; yet it would be a convenience to have the use of 
one within the covers of this volume. 


CAMPBELL BONNER. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, . 
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Max PoureNZz. Die Stoa, Geschichte einer geistigen Bewegung. 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, I (1948), pp. 490; II 
(1949), pp. 230. 


Pohlenz book elimaxes a lifelong study of Stoie philosophy. Con- 
cerned with particular aspects of Stoicism ever since he published 
his dissertation in 1898 (II, pp. 7f.), he now traces the entire 
development of the school and its influence on other movements. He 
does not restrict himself to an analysis of the philosophical problems, 
but also sets the Stoa against the background of ancient civilization. 
The same familiarity with Greek and Roman literature and life 
which distinguishes all of Pohlenz’ writings and which is to be found 
now only in few others is characteristic of this new work and is not 
in need of my further praise. 

Of the two volumes, the first gives the history of the Stoa unin- 
terrupted by the discussion of controversial matters, and generally 
even without reference to the passages on which the interpretation 
rests. The second contains the “footnotes” and the criticism of 
modern literature. Such an arrangement, no doubt, has the advantage 
of making the text eminently readable. The disadvantage, to my 
mind, is that if one wishes to find out about the arguments under- 
lying any of the views stated, he must constantly switch from the 
first tome to the second, where the material is arranged according 
to paragraphs and lines of the former. 

‘As for the general approach to his subject, Pohlenz tries to strike 
a balance between the older attitude of overemphasizing the unity 
of Stoie thought and the more recent attempts at restoring the indi- 
vidual tenets of the various members of the school. The doctrine of 
the Old Stoa is represented as one, yet the specific contributions of 
Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus and their pupils are clearly marked. 
With the Middle Stoa, the school dogma begins to be contrasted with 
individual systems, namely those of Panaetius and Posidonius. In 
regard to the final period, from which alone complete works have 
survived, short outlines of the common Stoie teaching are followed 
by characterizations of the various philosophers, such as Musonius, 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. 

Pohlenz’ concept of Stoic philosophy is determined first of all by 
his belief that Zeno’s doctrine was formulated in answer to that of 
Epieurus and in opposition to the latter’s ideas (e. g. I, pp. 23; 113). 
Now, it is true that Epicurus was older than Zeno, and he seems to 
have started his school before the Stoa was founded. Zeno’s depen- 
denee on Epieurus may therefore appear plausible, although, as far 
as I can judge, it cannot be proved. The Zenonian fragments never 
mention Epicurus directly, nor is it possible to demonstrate an 
implied polemie of Zeno against his contemporary. Diogenes Laer- 
tius, VII, 85, a passage which Pohlenz singles out as evidence of 
such a polemic (II, p. 65), is not necessarily directed against 
Epicurus alone, to disregard the fact that Zeno's name does not 
occur here. However, Pohlenz makes one aware of the insufficient 


1 Epicurus’ concern with the Stoics, on the other hand, is attested 
(cf. Diogenes Laertius, VII, 9), and a coloring of certain of his state- 
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reasons for the usual treatment of the two schools whieh in the 
histories of philosophy almost without exeeption are dealt with 
independently of each other, the Stoic teaching being placed in 
advance of that of the Epicureans. 

Another basie consideration emphasized by Pohlenz throughout 
his book is the influence which the Semitic origin of most of the 
Stoic philosophers presumably had on their thought. To discriminate 
between the Semitic and the Greek components in the Stoic doctrine 
indeed constitutes one of his “main problems” (I, p. 31; ef. Neue 
Jahrbücher für Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung, II [1926], pp. 
257 ff.). Of course, Pohlenz is not unaware of the difficulties of this 
attempt; as he says himself, little is known about the culture of 
the countries from which Zeno or Chrysippus sprang (e.g. pp. 31; 
164). Nevertheless, he hazards judgments and compiles a whole 
catalogue of Semitic traits.  Hairsplitting (p. 51), fanaticism, 
fatalism, the postulate of the “you ought,” an uncompromising 
dualism of body and soul, a lack of half tones, of anything 
between love and hatred (pp. 164f.)?— all these, to Pohlenz, are 
Semitic characteristics, and they are those that he finds “ foreign 
and disagreeable” in Stoic philosophy (p. 165). With the advent 
of the Middle Stoa, or as Pohlenz prefers to say, with the Helle- 
nization of the Stoa (p. 191), they “disappear by themselves ” in 
the system of the Dorian, Panaetius (p. 207; ef. p. 192). Even the 
Syrian, Posidonius, because of his intellectual attitude, is now con- 
sidered to have had * predominantly Hellenie and Macedonian blood 
in his veins" (p. 208). 

Reading these statements one wonders about the hairsplitting of 
early and late Greek sophists; about the one Greek among the older 
Stoies, Cleanthes, who unlike Panaetius failed to Hellenize the Stoa 
and in his fanaticism went so far as to demand that Aristarchus he 
punished for impiety; about the fatalistie astrologieal theories of 
Hipparchus; about Plato's moral imperatives and, most of all, about 
his dualism (ef. Pohlenz, p. 377). Moreover, if Zeno as a foreigner 
was inclined to stick to the “ true meaning” of words, to be interested 
in their etymology (p. 116), what about the etymologies recounted 
even in Attic tragedies (or to use a modern example, those adduced 
by Hegel)? Needless to add that Pohlenz’ theory does not hold its 
ground even within his own interpretation. He admits that Zeno 
and Chrysippus separated themselves from the land of their birth 
and found a new physical and spiritual home in Greece (p. 367); 
Zeno, whose thought was deeply Hellenized (p. 113; ef. p. 164), was 
able to convince people because he spoke to them in their own 
spirit (p. 165); Diogenes, the Babylonian, recognizing the signifi- 
cance of music in education thereby made himself the interpreter 
of old Hellenic views (p. 184). The reader cognizant of these 
inconsistencies and perhaps less certain than Pohlenz of a scientific 


ments by Stoic terms has been shown to be probable by C. Bailey, The 
Greek Atomists and Epicurus (1928), pp. 531f. Cf. also Pohlenz, I, 
p. 363. 

?'The two last categories Pohlenz borrows from 8. A. Cook's analysis 
of the Semitic spirit (The Cambridge Ancient History, Y [1923], p. 196). 
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basis for the assumption that racial faetors determine the human 
intelleet, ean easily remove the racial tag attached to almost every 
one mentioned, be it Ariston (p. 163) or Mareion (p. 410), Musonius 
(p. 303) or Tertullian (p. 437). But one truly lamentable weakness 
resulting from these speculations, I think, remains: the individual 
character and personality is not given its desert (e.g. p. 69); senti- 
ments and impulses (pp. 68; 107f.) are the main categories in 
explaining ideas, while the history of problems is depreciated (p. 
68), and with it, the search for truth in which the philosopher 1s 
engaged. What constitutes the Greek character—the political, the 
ethical combined with the aesthetic, the sensuous in addition to the 
rational (p. 207)—is inferred from its manifestation at one arbi- 
trarily chosen point, rather than from its display during the entire 
process of Greek history, and thus the attempted and badly needed 
rehabilitation of the Hellenistic period (pp. 166 f.) is fundamentally 
vitiated. 

To turn now to Pohlenz evaluation of the various phases of 
Stoieism, the Old Stoa (pp. 22-190) is seen in the following way. 
Zeno devised the seheme of the whole doctrine (p. 161); Cleanthes 
contributed hardly more than his pantheistic religious pathos, without 
changing the essence of the system (p. 163); Chrysippus, the second 
founder of the Stoa, seemingly expounding Zeno’s views, but actually 
responsible for its extreme monism, built up an intelleetualistie 
psychology, clarified the issues of fate and of the freedom of the 
will, and, great systematizer that he was, also created a systematic 
dialectics (pp. 163 £.). This appraisal restores Chrysippus to his 
rightful place, of which he has been deprived by those who believe 
Stoic philosophy to be the achievement principally of Zeno (e.g. 
F. Ueberweg—K. Praechter, Die Philosophie des Altertwms'? [1926], 
pp. 410 ff.), or of Zeno and Cleanthes (e.g. A. C. Pearson, The 
Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes [1891], p. 48), thus reducing the 
share of Chrysippus to a mere systematization of earlier ideas. 
Sometimes Pohlenz may be too ready with a * probably Chrysippus " 
(e.g. p. 74), but in general he seems to make good his claim as to 
Chrysippus! importance. Zeno, on the other hand, occasionally is 
eredited with more than is his due. That he was the one who 
formulated the doctrine of self-preservation and self-love (pp. 
113 ff.) is at least doubtful, for the evidence marshalled (II, p. 65) 
is but indirect. And no full justice is done to the role of Cleanthes. 
The decisive theory of “tension,” if not altogether his addition, 
certainly was greatly elaborated by him, as was the whole topic 
of natural inquiry. In connection with this, Cleanthes reshaped 
ethics; the introduction of .the term “nature” into the Zenonian 


? Pohlenz, on the evidence of Frs. 99 and 106 Arnim, traces the 
doctrine to Zeno (II, pp. 42 f. ad I, pp. 74f.). But in Fr. 99 relvecdar 
is à conjecture of Diels, and in Fr. 106 (p. 30, line 35), as Pohlenz says 
himself, the words c»evuarikós Tóvos may be a later addition. Cf. also 
Pearson, op. cit., pp. 41f. and ad Fr. 56, line 54; in general P. Barth-A. 
Goedeckemeyer, Die Stoa® (1946), p. 49, a book that makes the philo- 
sophical implications of Stoicism admirably clear and that I should be 
inclined to Judge more favorably than Pohlenz seems to do (II, p. 12). 
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definition of the aim of life (I, pp. 116 f.) is only one of his 
significant contributions. Cleanthes’ discussion of poetry and its 
place in philosophical teaching also is of wider significance than one 
would gather from Pohlenz’ mention of it (pp. 53f.). 

The interpretation of the Middle Stoa (pp. 191-276) summarizes 
Pohlenz’ well-known investigations of Panaetius and Posidonius and 
integrates them into an impressive pieture of their teaching and of 
their impaet on their eontemporaries. The method followed in the 
reeonstruetion of these systems is quite different from that applied 
in the chapter on the Old Stoa. There, Pohlenz generally elings 
to the attested material and tries rigorously to separate the known 
from the unknown (to name one outstanding example, he shows that 
the famous terms Aóyos évütáÜeros and Adyos wpodopiKds are not to 
be found in the fragments of the older Stoies and probably are not 
even of Stoic coinage [II, p. 21]). Here, he concerns himself with 
passages which he assumes echo the views of Panaetius and Posi- 
donius. Nowhere, so far as I ean see, does Pohlenz argue about the 
objections which during the past few decades have been raised by 
many scholars against such a procedure, and I shall not attempt to 
restate them now. As regards Panaetius, the matter has been settled, 
I think, by van Straaten’s recent collection of the fragments. As for 
Posidonius, a final decision will have to wait for the reediting of the 
testimony.* 

In the next chapter, on the Stoa of the imperial age (I, pp. 277- 
366), Pohlenz maintains the common thesis that the Roman Stoa 
marks the return to Chrysippus! doctrine (pp. 291 f.), yet he also 
makes it evident—and perhaps more evident than any previous 
writer—how many new and different trends appear in the philosophy 
of the Roman Stoies. There is Musonius’ insistence on habituation 
and practice in ethics (p. 301); Seneca’s concept of anticipation 
(pp. 307 f.) and premeditation (p. 309), his gentlemanly ars vivendi 
(p. 313), his stress on man’s conscience (p.317) and on man’s will 
(pp. 319 f.) ; Epictetus’ division of philosophical topics (p. 329), 
his theory of choice (p. 332), his evaluation of alsós and rioris 
(p. 335) ; and Marcus Aurelius’ anthropology (p. 343). One might 
add that the principium individuationis obtained a metaphysical, 
ethical, aesthetic, and pedagogical significance which it hardly had 
in earlier times (Seneca, Æp., 113, 13-16; 114; 115). Moreover, 
this generation lives in the here and now. Teaching by example 
replaees teaching by theorem, and models are found in eontemporary 
men and events, rather than in the ancient poets. Not only do the 


‘Cf. A. J. P., LVII (1936), pp. 286-325; LXXI (1950), pp. 78-83. 
The eollection of the Posidonian fragments on which I am working is 
seheduled to appear in the near future. I should add that Pohlenz in 
& book that has just come out (Stoa und Stoiker [1950], 386 pp.) has 
translated not only fragments hailing from the Old Stoa, but also 
fragments of Panaetius and Posidonius, as well as passages which he 
thinks can be traced to these authors. 

* This is especially true of Epictetus. Cf. also his general criticism of 
poetry, I, 4, 26; 28, 12, 32. Chrysippus was famous for his predilection 
for poetical quotations (I, p. 29), and the same is true of Posidonius, 
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Roman Stoics emphasize the inner, subjective moment in man’s 
decisions, but also the realization of philosophical truth in action— 
one is almost tempted to say, in the philosopher's own existence— 
becomes one of their principal concerns (Epictetus, I, 29, 55-57). 
In some of these traits one might discern the influence of Panaetius 
and Posidonius on the Roman Stoa, and I should be inclined to rate 
this influence higher than does Pohlenz, at least where he speaks in 
general terms (p. 291; but e.g. pp. 321; 338; 348). Cleanthes’ 
admiration of Zeus permeates the monotheism of Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius. Many of the new doctrines take their departure 
from Chrysippus. Nevertheless, the thesis of the preponderance of 
Chrysippus’ authority seems much in need of a revision, and it might 
be well to take the words of Epictetus more literally when he says 
that Chrysippus “shows us the way” (I, 4, 30). Chrysippus may 
have provided the intellectual tools for the younger Stoics. Funda- 
mentally, their views are new, and these representatives of Stoicism, 
no less than their predecessors, in their factiousness and indepen- 
dence of judgment are like “ oligarchs,” to use Numenius’ happy 
phrase (II, 20 Arnim). 

Another view that Pohlenz shares with many interpreters of 
Stoicism also, In my opinion, calls for reconsideration, namely the 
assumption of a special affinity between the Roman spirit and that 
of Stoic philosophy. This thesis, propounded by Pohlenz first in his 
chapter on the Middle Stoa (pp. 257-76), naturally gains momentum 
in his analysis of the later Stoa. Is it really true that in the first 
centuries of our era Stoicism among all the philosophical schools 
“remained the only one which suited the Romans and acquired 
significanee for their way of life” (p. 279)? Certainly, during the 
first 150 years in which philosophy made an impress on Rome, the 
Epieureans were in the ascendency. Cicero’s assertion Italiam totam 
occupaverunt (Tusc. IV, 3, 7) may be exaggerated. Yet, the poets 
of the late Republic testify to the strong hold which Epicureanism 
alongside Stoicism had over the Roman mind. And was it not the 
typically Roman attitude that shaped also Epicureanism? Is Luere- 
tius Epicurean ethies not expressive of the Roman Willenshaltung 
(cf. W. Y. Sellar, The Roman Poets of the Republic? [1899], pp. 
398 1.)? Just as Seneca infuses into the Stoic language the Roman 
simile of war and of the warrior, so does Lucretius revel in pictures 
of war and fighting.? Varro dared to contend that the dissension 
between the Stoa and the Garden was but a Logomachia (Menip- 
peae, 243; ef. Pohlenz, p. 275), and he was quite right for his own 
time, in which Epicureanism changed greatly and acknowledged 
even political responsibility. In the first century of our era Epicurus’ 


who in addition used examples from past history (Galen, De Placitis 
Hippocratis et Platonis, p. 372 M.). 

? For the Roman simile of fighting and military service, cf. Pohlenz, 
I, p. 314, and O. Regenbogen, Die Antike, XII (1936), pp. 115f. How- 
ever, one should not overlook the fact that the simile is also related to 
the language of the mysteries, cf. R. Reitzenstein, Die Hellenistischen 
Mysterienreligionen® (1927), p. 192; the comparison of philosophy with 
the mysteries is significant for Lucretius, as well as for Seneca and 
Epictetus. 
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doctrine did not cease to have faithful adherents among the Romans, 
not to mention that the Stoic, Seneca, showed an outspoken friend- 
liness toward its teachings (pp. 306; 322); in the second century its 
authority rose steadily. Even granting that under Augustus it 
may have looked for a moment as if Stoicism would emerge as the 
national philosophy of Rome (p. 276), this dream did not come true. 
The initial opposition to the monarchy, so prominent among the 
Stoies, though not absent among the Epieureans, gave the Stoa the 
prestige of upholding the old Roman creed. But the Stoa, too, 
eventually made its peace with the empire (pp. 286; 314), and the 
ethies which a man like Hierocles taught his pupils, despite its 
lip service to patriotism, is concerned mostly with the petty problems 
of daily life (p. 288). Under these circumstances I think it would 
be safer to speak of an affinity between individual Romans and 
Stoieism, rather than of one between Rome and the Stoa. 


Pohlenz’ last chapter (pp. 367-465) deals with the influence of 
the Stoic doctrine on other philosophies. He makes much of the 
Stoicism of Philo (pp. 367 ff.), whom Wolfson, admitting the fre- 
quency of Stoic terminology and phraseology, has just characterized 
as more of a critic than a follower of the Stoa (Philo, I [1947], 
pp. 111 f.). In opposition to Reitzenstein, Pohlenz sees a Stoic tinge 
in the Gnostic doctrine (p. 381), he underlines the Stoic views in 
the Hermetie writings (p. 383) and sifts out the Stoic elements in 
Neopythagoreanism and Neoplatonism (pp. 386 ff.). Special atten- 
tion is paid finally to the sway of Stoic ideas over Christianity (pp. 
400 ff.). While in its very beginning Christianity was impervious 
to philosophy—even the thought of St. Paul and St. John was not 
tinted with Stoicism (pp. 403; 405)—from the time of the Apolo- 
gists (pp. 406 ff.) the development of the new religion cannot be 
aa without taking its contact with the Stoa into account 

p. 463). 


To be sure, in this survey on late ancient beliefs Pohlenz does 
not neglect to underline the Platonic trend noticeable in the various 
philosophical schools, as well as in Christianity. He points to the 
fact that Stoic materialism was abandoned in favor of Platonic 
idealism, that monism receded before dualism. Yet he is inclined 
to put the decisive emphasis on the Stoic share, especially in the 
formulation of Christian ethical concepts (e.g. p. 415). That he 
should speak of the Stoic explanation of evil as the necessary anti- 
thesis of the good (pp. 430; 445), an explanation which Chrysippus 
himself used with express reference to Plato (II, 1169 Arnim; ef. 
Phaedo, 60 C; also Theaetetus, 176 A), can be but a slip of the pen. 


* For the history of Epicureanism in general, cf. H. Usener, Bpicurea 
(1887), pp. LXXIII f.; for the second century, cf. F. Ueberweg-K. 
Praechter, Die Philosophie des Allerlums™ (1926), pp. 578 ff. For the 
names of Roman Epicureans, cf. E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 
III, 1* (1880), p. 375. The claim that the philosophers expelled by 
Vespasian practically were all Stoies and Cynics (Pohlenz, I, p. 286) 
seems not justified to me. 
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To what an extent Stoic ethies itself is tinged by Platonism is a 
vexed problem. This much, however, is certain: the ''Soeratie 
medicine” of which Chrysippus talked (III, 424 Arnim) became 
more and more potent in Musonius, in Seneca, and in Epictetus, 
the very men who transmitted Stoic ethics to the Christians. Even in 
regard to their moral doctrines, then, Clement and the othér Christian 
philosophers took over almost as much Platonism as Stoicism. Nor 
should one forget that the Stoa had learned a good deal from its 
interchange with the Academy and the Peripatos (pp. 248 ff.; 354 ff.). 

Saying this, I do not wish to identify myself with Shorey's opinion 
that Stoicism is only an episode in the history of Platonism, much 
as I agree with his strictures on the usual representations of the 
influence exercised by Stoic philosophy on later generations (Pla- 
tonism—Ancient and Modern [1938], pp. 19 ff.). The peculiarity 
of the Stoic dogma has clearly been demonstrated by Pohlenz and 
he has set in sharp relief the originality of the Hellenistic systems 
against those of the Pre-Socratics, of Plato, and of Aristotle. The 
Stoic sage is more than “the stony similitude of a Platonist,” and 
Stoie philosophy as a whole is more than decayed Platonism. In 
their metaphysies, and above all in their interpretation of natural 
phenomena, their teleology, the Stoies held their own. Their con- 
tribution to all natural sciences, no less than to the humanities, was 
great indeed. It is on the basis of such an evaluation alone that one 
can understand the survival of Stoie ideas in the Middle Ages, and 
the impetus that Stoicism gave to the philosophers of the Renais- 
sance, as well as to the rationalists of the succeeding centuries.? 

In this review I have outlined only the principal components of 
Pohlenz’ picture of Stoicism. I have not attempted to give an im- 
pression of the innumerable details which he discusses and clarifies, 
or of the wealth of material incorporated into his book. In this 
regard, it may suffice to say that the reader will find a most complete 
account of all aspects of Stoicism, of the lives of the philosophers 
as well as of their theories. I need hardly add that the modern 
literature too is thoroughly covered. There is now no more compre- 
hensive and no more up-to-date introduction to Stoie philosophy 
than the one which Pohlenz provides, and therefore the book will 
be widely read. However, using it the reader, in my opinion, should 
be aware that the main theses of Pohlenz’ interpretation are still 
controversial, and it is for this reason that I have drawn attention 
to them here. 


Lupwia EDELSTEIN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


5 Cf. the remarks of O. Rieth, “ Grundbegriffe der stoischen Ethik," 
Problemata, YX (1933), pp. 169 f. 

°” Cf. Pohlenz short survey of the Stoa in the Middle Ages and in 
modern times (pp. 466-73), and for the latter period also Barth- 
Goedeckemeyer, op. cit., pp. 308-49. 
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RacwAR Horsrap. Cynic Hero and Cynie King: Studies in the 
Cynie Conception of Man. Uppsala (B. H. Blackwell, Ltd.), 
1948. Pp. 234. 10 Swedish erowns; 12 shillings. 


Farranp Sayre. The Greek Cynics. Baltimore, J. H. Furst Co., 
1948. Pp. viii + 112 + 1 loose sheet (Addenda). $1.50. 


According to tradition, Socrates’ pupil Antisthenes founded the 
Cynic school, and was succeeded by Diogenes of Sinope and Crates. 
Cynicism continued to have representatives till late antiquity, though 
at some times it died out almost completely. However, Cynicism 
has none of the closely organized continuity which characterized 
other ancient schools, and it has been possible to cast grave doubt 
on this historical tradition, and even on the connexion of Antisthenes 
and Diogenes. This is the “problem of the Cynics” which gives 
Höistad the title for his introductory chapter; and on this problem 
the two books under review take widely different positions. 

Sayre’s book is a revised edition of his Diogenes of Sinope: A 
Study of Greek Cynicism (Baltimore, 1938). The bibliography and 
list of sources have been omitted, the chapter on “ Antisthenes the 
Socratic ” has been relegated to the end, and appendices have been 
added with translations of the fragments of Crates and Bion of 
Borysthenes. The text has also been extensively rewritten, but the 
general point of view remains the same. 

Sayre follows those who have rejected the traditional view, but 
pushes their thesis to an extreme. He not only denies that Antis- 
thenes was the teacher of Diogenes and the originator of Cynicism, 
but even that Diogenes had any serious ideas at all, or any con- 
nexion with the history of Greek philosophy. In his first chapter, 
he draws a composite picture of the Cynics, using material from all 
periods and all sorts of writers. It is obvious that with such a 
procedure the abundant anecdote material must come to the fore, 
at the expense of the more serious doxographieal statements. He 
is aware of the varying value of his sources, but thinks that since 
there must be some background of truth for any report, any report 
is worth repeating. Since there were a good number of Cynie 
charlatans, and many ancient writers are hostile to all Cynicism, 
and many friendly reports can be interpreted in malam partem, a 
very unfavorable picture of the group emerges. They are immoral, 
lawless vagabonds, seeking happiness through the rejection of re- 
sponsibility, exalting idleness, improvidenee, and poverty, sanction- 
ing or advocating thievery, sacrilege, incest and cannibalism, and 
with all this making a hypocritical pretense of wisdom and elaiming 
special privileges from society. 

Antisthenes, in Sayre’s view, is too respectable to fit this picture; 
he was a “Socratic.” Diogenes, on the contrary, is too disreputable 
even to be considered a Cynic. He was “a vagrant beggar with a 
criminal record . . . who did nothing, taught nothing and wrote 
nothing” (p. 68). He “gained publicity through a chance meeting 
with Alexander” (p. 50) and won fame through being mistakenly 
identified with two other characters named Diogenes. Thus the 
origin of Cynicism is placed much later than usual. Crates had some 
influence upon it, but even he is not classed as a Cynic. * He was a 
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well-known and respectable citizen, a religious and well educated 
man” (p. 31). 

It is apparent that Sayre’s general judgment of the Cynics is 
largely influenced by shocked repugnance at their unconventional 
views. This influences his choice of source-material, and also his 
use of terms, some of which are understood in too unfavorable a 
sense. For example, ávaí8e«a (“ shamelessness”) need not mean a 
complete rejection of decency; it is simply the ability to eliminate 
the influence of conventional attitudes in determining one’s course. 

On all these questions Héistad takes a very different point of 
view. He questions the validity of the “ anti-Cynic ” picture painted 
by Sayre and his predecessors, and attempts to emphasize the posi- 
tive side of Cynicism—to determine its serious purpose and the 
nature of its doctrines. He wishes to put the Cynic ideas in their 
* idea-historieal context,” and show that they fall naturally into the 
pattern of Greek fourth-century thought. 

The first task is of course evaluation of the souree-material Con- 
trary to Sayre, who believes that the Cynies were illiterate, Hoistad 
speaks of “ a considerable body of literature” (p. 16)—the writings 
of Antisthenes and Diogenes, those of their successors in the next 
generation, and the Hellenistic diatribes. (Of this latter material he 
makes but little use, however, since he is interested mainly in “ elas- 
sical Cynicism.”) He thinks much can be learned from the reports 
of Diogenes Laertius and other late authors who were influenced 
by Cynicism. In all this material there is a small amount of serious 
doxography and a vast number of anecdotes, principally about 
Diogenes. Hoistad seems right in believing that most value should 
be assigned to the doxographical statements as against the anecdotes, 
and that this prineiple is justified by the coherent picture which 
emerges of the “ idea-historical ” relationship of the Cynics to their 
contemporaries and predecessors. 

With regard to the relationship of Antisthenes and Diogenes, 
Hóistad advances the principle that “we are justified in querying 
the traditional linking of Antisthenes and Diogenes only if we can 
establish some fundamental difference in their lives and teaching ” 
(p. 8). Dudley and Sayre place great emphasis on an argument, 
based on certain defaced coins of Sinope, that Diogenes could not 
have been in Athens before 340, and consequently could not have 
met Antisthenes, who died about 366. Höistad restudies this evi- 
dence, and seems to have shown that there is no compelling reason, 
at least, to reject the ancient tradition. Likewise in regard to their 
teachings, he shows that the doxographical reports on Diogenes 
reveal “a different and intellectually more imposing figure than the 
burlesque clown of the anecdotes” (p. 8). 

Hoistad does not attempt a complete study of the Cynies, but 
limits his consideration to their “ conception of man” as seen in 
their idealizations of the hero and the king as models for human 
behavior. In Chapter I, he discusses three examples of the Cynic 
ideal hero—Heracles, Cyrus, and Odysseus. The Heracles-concep- 
tion is traced from the ethically neutral, martial figure of epic to 
Sophocles and Euripides, where he is “a deeply tragic figure who 
meets his fate in the conflict between the divine and the human” 
(p. 24), and the Ionian historieal and sophistic tradition eulmina- 
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ting in the allegorical treatment of Herodorus (F. Gr. Hist., I, 218) 
and the Choice of Heracles by Prodicus (F. V. II, 313). He then 
sets forth the evidence for Antisthenes’ use of the figure of Heracles, 
and shows that it is a logical product of the tradition, with the 
4 individual-ethical ” emphasis, the ideas of asceticism and of the 
choice of life, and the glorification of the idea of sóvos. Heracles 
had become “ the ethical superman-type, bent on his own perfection ” 

i). 

(Pane as made by Diogenes of the Heracles-idealization is harder 
to show, for there is only one passage on which to rely, the argu- 
ment for “double training” (mental and physical) in D. L., VI, 
70-71. Hoistad disputes the argument of K. von Fritz that this 
section has a Stoie source, and shows by a comparison with the 
Prodicus allegory and with the Aristippus-Socrates conversation in 
Xen, Mem., II, 1 that the ideas attributed in this doxographical 
section to Diogenes were current in the late fifth and fourth cen- 
turies. But the connexion with Heracles is dubious. Unfortunately 
the name of the hero is separated from the main exposition by an 
expression which indicates that direct summary is at an end (rorta 
SteAéyero kai mory édatyero, 71), and is connected with another 
motif, that of freedom (rév abróv yapaxrijpa tot Biov Aéyov DBwbáyew 
óvrep kai "HpoakA1s, pndev éXcvÜepías apoxpivey). 

In Dio Chrysostom, Epictetus, and Lucian, the author finds 
“ relatively unequivocal traces” of Cynic propaganda; but the proof 
is rather a matter of similarity of themes and general points of 
view than of positive evidence, at least as far as Diogenes and 
Antisthenes are concerned. In a fragment of Antisthenes preserved 
by Themistius (Rk. M., XXVII [1872], pp. 450 ff.), is represented 
a meeting between Heracles and Prometheus in which the latter 
chides Heracles as concerned too much with the things of this 
world. In Or., VIII, 38, a passage with a strongly Cynical tone, 
Dio also brings the two together, but here Heracles is the teacher; 
in VI, 25 and 29, too, Prometheus is presented in an unfavorable 
light. This seems to show that while Dio used Cynic ideas, he re- 
fashioned them freely to his own ends. There is little plausibility 
in Hoistad's suggestion that Dio used as his source “ a handbook of 
4th century Cynic teaching which did not permit the aseription of 
the themes to a particular source or person” (p. 59). It is also 
significant that the ^ philanthropia-theme," which is not found in 
the fragments of early Cynicism, reappears in Dio. Hoistad is 
perhaps too bold in saying that “we are entitled to draw from 
these late examples fairly eonerete conclusions about the Heracles 
allegories of early Cynicism” (p. 73); and in fact he does not 
attempt to draw such conclusions. 

Shorter sections of the chapter on the Cynic hero are devoted 
to Cyrus and Odysseus, and here again the early-Cynie evidence 
comes mainly from Antisthenes. He makes plausible the view that 
Antisthenes developed an “ individual-ethical ” treatment of Cyrus, 
as a slave who becomes king, and shows the similarity and contrast 
between his treatment and that of Xenophon. In discussing Antis- 
thenes’ surviving rhetorical pieces entitled Odysseus and Ajax, he 
' seeks to show that even in these exercises, composed under the 
influence of Gorgias, there are Cynie and “ Socratic-Cynie” themes. 
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Taking up the political ideas of the early Cynics, Héistad seeks to 
assemble evidence to show that Antisthenes and Diogenes did have 
a more seriously-developed theory of politics than the anecdote- 
tradition would indicate, and that this has points of contact with 
Greek fourth-century thought. These general objectives ean be said 
to be attained, though there are many doubtful points. 

Héistad points out that Antisthenes, like Plato and the Sophists, 
* carried on his literary work for long periods under the pressure of 
the conflict between state and individual" (p. 104), but in his 
desire to emphasize the positive side, he does not bring out very 
clearly the strongly negative reaction of Antisthenes to all forms 
of state activity. Antisthenes apparently shared the disillusionment 
of Plato with contemporary politics, but moved in a different direc- 
tion. Almost all his pronouncements on political matters are truly 
“eynical.” He criticized all sorts of political figures, he commented 
bitterly that in other departments of life we eliminate the unfit, 
but not in the state (D. L., VI, 6), and the sum of his wisdom was 
that government (zoX:reia) is like fire: if you come too close you 
get burned, and if you stay too far away, you freeze (Stob., Anth., 
IV, 4, 28). Hoistad takes up the concept of óuóvora and tries to 
show that Antisthenes contributed to the development “which trans- 
formed it into a purely individual-ethieal concept” (p. 111). But 
here again, though his general idea seems right, the proofs are 
largely irrelevant. By a complicated argument he attempts to 
establish that the óuóvoia in Antiphon’s work repi ôuovolas 18 ópóvou 
éavró, though in the extant fragments the word does not occur at 
all. He is anxious to place the expression ópuóvou éavró in the fifth 
century in order to attribute it to Antisthenes, but we find that the 
latter does not use it either. The idea is present in Antisthenes, 
however: épwrnbels ri aùr mepryéyovev èk dirooodilas, &bn, Tò Sivacbax 
éavrQ omiAciy (D. L., VI, 6). For its antecedents Hoistad might 
better have mentioned the Pythagoreans and Plato, the division of 
the soul, the analogy between parts of soul and parts of society, ete. 
Antisthenes himself made this analogy explicit; he spoke of the 
agreement of brothers as a wall (D. L., VI, 6), but also of the walls 
of the soul: rà 8 me(ym r&v móAeov eva odarepd mpós Tov tou 
TpoOóTqy, dgáňevra St rà THs Vvyszs Telyn Kal dppayy (Epiphan., Adv. 
haeres. III, 26, Dox., 591). He wished to withdraw from the city 
of the world to the city of the soul; and of course the corollary of 
this was the strengthening and self-sufficiency of the soul. A good 
many of Antisthenes’ anti-political criticisms are directed against 
democrats and the forms of the democratie state, but it is doubtful 
whether, as Höistad assumes, he was more hostile to democracy than 
to any other political form. Certainly the passage he cites from 
Aristotle (Pol, ITI, 8, 1284a) cannot prove this. Here, speaking 
of ethically superior persons, Aristotle says, “ Anyone who tried to 
legislate for them would be ridieulous; they might well say what 
the lions said (aecording to Antisthenes) when the hares made 
speeches demanding that everyone be equal" It is more than doubt- 
ful if this whole passage belongs to Antisthenes, especially since this 
is the conclusion of an important Aristotelian argument. And as a 
matter of fact, Aristotle may well have employed the fable in a 
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somewhat different sense from the original; Antisthenes probably 
intended a satire against all forms of politieal activity. The lions 
represent tyrants (whom he attacked elsewhere) better than virtuous 
aristocrats. 

Diogenes seems to represent, In a more extreme form than Antis- 
thenes, disillusionment with ordinary social and political forms, and 
insistence on the inner freedom and self-sufficiency of the individual. 
Along with this, however, he showed a very remarkable enthusiasm 
for propaganda or pedagogy; this is what lies behind most of the 
attention-seeking “stunts” enshrined in the anecdote tradition. He 
did not withdraw from the world so far as not to care for his 
fellow man, and it is difficult to make sense of the tradition without 
recognizing that he had a serious and positive program for human 
betterment. This summary lies very close to the views of Hoistad. 
By taking seriously the doxographieal statements in D. L., VI, 70 ff, 
he is able to maintain very convincingly that Diogenes was neither 
the “burlesque clown of the anecdotes” nor the unscrupulous 
scoundrel that Sayre makes him out to be. He is very eager, how- 
ever, to establish the existence of “a Cynic political theory,” and 
this seems to introduce certain exaggerations or distortions into his 
treatment of the material (pp. 116-49). 

An example may be taken from the analysis of the story which 
tells of Diogenes’ being sold to a man named Xeniades and entrusted 
with the education of the latter’s sons (D. L., VI, 29-31, 74). When 
asked what he ean do, Diogenes says, dvOporwy apyew; but Hoistad 
seems to press the evidence rather too hard when he makes of this 
phrase the equation dpywyv = waidaywyds, and uses this, throughout 
the rest of the book, as evidence for the content of an “ early Cynic” 
theory of education and politics. The framework of the story cer- 
tainly has the appearance of anecdote, though it is not impossible 
that the pedagogical ideas set forth in sections 30-31 may go back 
to the ideas or practice of Diogenes. These ideas conform in spirit 
with those of the doxography in sections 70-71: doxnois of both 
body and soul, as opposed to either one-sided intellectualism or 
athleticism; contempt for pleasure; devotion to the kind of effort 
(adévos) which is according to nature rather than what is merely 
conventional; and all this in the search for the kind of freedom 
(éXevÜepía) which means mastery of self and independence of ex- 
ternal circumstances. In view of this ultimate aim, Hoistad scarcely 
seems justified in saying that the pedagogical ideal is the same as 
Xenophon's (p. 123); in the latter there is a real “ combination of 
education and polities.” Nor is he right in drawing a close parallel 
between the Cynic political theory and Plato’s (pp. 125-6). The 
latter had strong hopes of puiting his program into effect; nothing 
in what we ean learn of Diogenes’ political writings need show more 
than a strong criticism of existing social institutions—marriage, 
religious taboos, war, ete. His positive program lay in the “ indi- 
vidual-ethieal" realm, and his famous “ cosmopolitanism " (uóvny re 
ópÜ)v woAurelay eva, viv év kóapo, D. L, VI, 72) probably meant 
the rejection of particular states rather than the advocacy of a world- 
state. It is not true that “the biological idea of Plato, dica codós, 
is Cynic” (p. 126). It is possible to soften the rigidity of Plato’s 
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class-system by emphasizing strongly the small amount of social 
mobility he does allow; but there is nothing to show that, in Cyni- 
eism, wisdom is determined by class or bound to it. In fact, Hoistad 
himself quotes contrary evidence for both Antisthenes and Diogenes. 

In his last chapter, entitled “The Cynic Paideia and the Cynic 
King in Dio Chrysostomus," Héistad presents an analysis of Dio’s 
use of the za:Sefa-~theme and his portrayals of the ideal king. His 
principal aim is to establish the presumption that Dio was directly 
influenced by the writings of Antisthenes and Diogenes. This is an 
extraordinarily difficult task, for several reasons. Dio shows Cynic 
influence in many ways, and it is natural to suppose that he read 
early Cynic works, but he rarely cites sources, and not being the 
advocate of any kind of orthodoxy, he combines and uses for his 
own purposes material from earlier thinkers. In addition, our 
material on early Cynicism is extremely scanty, and it is often diffi- 
cult to distinguish Cynic from Stoic traits. Hoistad scarcely seems 
able to decide how much to claim, though he is clear that the diffi- 
culties of the investigation “preclude results which really can be 
proved” (p. 221). In some passages he finds that Dio has 
given—sometimes perhaps with the use of “early Stoic intermedi- 
aries,” “a more or less faithful paraphrase of a Cynie work" (p. 
169). His argument is a complieated one, traeing an intrieate pattern 
of themes and motifs, and depends for its force largely on a cumu- 
lative effect. The parallelism in pedagogieal theory is based mainly 
on the “double paideia” of Dio—human and divine—which is 
eompared with the “double paideia” of Antisthenes and Diogenes. 
In D. L., VI, 70, however, the &rtrh donors is physical and mental; 
and the idea of a “divine” paideia seems to enter only in the 
Heracles-Prometheus dialogue of the Antisthenes-fragment mentioned 
above. 

As to the “ Cynic basileus-idealization," there were many changes 
between Diogenes of Sinope and Dio the friend of Trajan. The 
raoaywyos-apxev and SovAcs-apywv themes in early Cynicism do not 
imply a full-fledged political theory, as has been seen. Of course, 
the political meaning of dpyew was in mind when Diogenes said 
his forte was dv@parwv dpyev, but in a political sense the Cynic 
wanted to rule only himself, not others. This view was transformed, 
by the time of Dio, to a theory of the king as a lonely, suffering 
hero, a moral paragon who is the true king precisely because of 
these characteristics. 

Héistad’s book is a valuable contribution to the study of Cynicism. 
Perhaps its greatest lack—for a book on polities and education— 
is that, since the author’s attention is confined almost exelusively 
to the interrelations of ideas and themes, he fails to show the 
movement in relation to its changing social and political environ- 
ment. The importance of this aspect is recognized in both the books 
under review, but in neither is it consistently regarded. 


Kpwin L. MINAR, JR. 
De Pauw University. 
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J. a. BARRINGTON-WARD, J. Bern, C. M. Bowra, A. N. BRYAN- 

Grown, J. D. Denniston, T. F. Higham, M. PLATNAUER. 

" Some Oxford Compositions. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1949. 
Pp. 324. 


In 1949 Oxford produced two books of great value to classical 
scholars. The Oxford Classical Dictionary provides up-to-date in- 
formation about Greece and Rome; Some Oxford Compositions 
represents another branch of scholarship, the art of composition, 
which is the best approach to the study of style. Though composi- 
tion is of great importance, it is apt to be neglected today. And this 
is unfortunate, since it creates a far greater sensitivity to classical 
literature than is possible for those who are satisfied with translating 
Greek or Latin into English. Incidentally it gives a great deal of 
pleasure both to those who write the compositions and to those who 
read them. A rare treat is in store for those who will take the time 
to study this book with care. 

It is the result of a fine cooperative venture. In 1923 seven 
classical tutors at several Oxford colleges formed a club for the 
practice of Greek and Latin composition in prose and verse. Every 
two weeks during term they used to meet and discuss one or two 
versions, which had been distributed in advance. Finally out of 
232 versions 159 were selected by vote for publication. The members 
of the club freely gave each other the benefit of their criticisms and 
suggestions. Thus there was no competition, but only a happy meet- 
ing of minds from which all could benefit. This is a custom that 
might well be imitated elsewhere. 

T. F, Higham of Trinity College, the Public Orator at Oxford 
who writes the fine Latin orations introducing candidates for hon- 
orary degrees, has written a stimulating introduction. The book is 
dedieated to the late J. G. Barrington-Ward of Christ Chureh, qui 
plurimis discipulorum palmis suoque ipsius docuit exemplo quantum 
prodesset litteratis curiosa veterum imitatio. lt is a great loss to 
Oxford scholarship that he died in 1946 before the book could be 
published, and that J. D. Denniston, another brilliant member of this 
elub, died shortly after the book appeared. John Bell left Oxford 
in 1927 and therefore eould not contribute as mueh as the others. 
C. M. Bowra, now Warden of Wadham College, A. N. Bryan-Brown, 
and M. Platnauer complete the list of contributors. 

It is interesting to compare this book with the famous Cambridge 
Compositions which appeared in 1899. This contained versions in 
Greek and Latin prose and verse by many different hands, but it 
tended to be uneven in quality. It is unlikely that the versions all 
received the same careful criticism that was given to these Oxford 
compositions. In the same year Oxford produced the Nova Antho- 
logia Oxontensis, but this was confined to Greek and Latin verse. 
Hence it is especially gratifying that Oxford has now supplied these 
examples of Greek and Latin prose. They should be invaluable as 
models for use in courses on Advanced Prose Composition. In fact, 
several of them have already been used at Columbia University in 
Greek and Latin composition courses for the A. M. degree. 

Unfortunately little interest is taken today in verse composition, 


~ 
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so that the examples of Greek and Latin verse will not have as much 
praetieal value in most American colleges as the proses. Bu} they 
should give immense pleasure to all who enjoy reading Greek and 
Latin. In his Introduction (p. xvii) Higham attaches great impor- 
tance to the testimony of a scholar as great as Wilamowitz, who 
stated in his Erinnerungen (1928) that no school exercise had been 
of greater value than recasting really good German prose into Latin 
of fine quality, and at a later stage, recasting German poetry into 
Horatian lyrics. 

The following table shows the contributions made by the individual 


authors: 
Latin Greek Jatin Greek 


prose prose verse verse Total 
J. G. Barrington-Ward... 6 6 24 1 37 
d. Dell os sea ees Y 5 0 0 0 5 
C- M. BOoWrB...12. 075 i 1 2 17 21 
Á. N. Bryan-Brown...... 8 4 1 0 13 
J. D. Denniston.......... 7 M T 8 33 
T, 4. HIghami.c.e esses 5 4 10 7 26 
M. Platnauer............ 4 9 2 9 24. 

36 41 40 42, 159 


Latin Greek 

verse verse 
Ilegiae 4$ ie oe Mw aw ane ees 17 lampit sis wanna reed edid 24 
Hexameter ............ 16 BIOgIRU cics Siaaw ew pads 9 
PACOIG: $524 dcc a quads 3 Hexameter ............ 4 
Choliambie ............ 2 Choral lyric............ 3 
Phalaecean ............ 2 Trochaic .............. l 
— Anapaestic ............ l 

40 —— 

49 


Where the standard is so high, all the contributions deserve praise, 
but if one were to award special prizes, probably Barrington-W ard 
and Higham would receive the prize for Latin prose, Denniston for 
Greek prose, Barrington-Ward for Latin verse, Bowra for Greek 
verse, and a special prize for all-round excellence would be given 
to Higham. For in the writer’s opinion the best version in the book 
is No. 64, a brilliant translation into Latin elegiacs of an article by 
Berta Ruck, called * How to Hold Him.” ‘These thirty lines de- 
serve to be added as an Appendix to Ovid’s Ars Am. III. Their 
technique is perfect, they are written with great facility, and they 
display a delightful sense of humor. Barrington-Ward's versatility 


in handling five Latin verse metres is a notable feature of the book;, 


the same is true of Bowra’s remarkable range and technique in 


handling Greek metres. It is natural that one who has written with ' 


sueh diserimination on Greek poetry should be sensitive to its many 
aspects, but Bowra has gone far beyond the usual limits of Greek 
verse composition. Most people are satisfied if they can write 
tolerable iambies in the style of the tragedians. Bowra does this well, 
but. he can also imitate difficult choral lyrie metres, which is an 


^ 
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unusual achievement, and ean write charming elegiaes and Homeric 
hexameters. But here again Higham must be mentioned; for his 
poem written in the style of Theocritus is a brilliant performance. 
It was to be expected that the learned author of Greek Particles 
would be sensitive to the fine points of Greek prose composition, 
and we are not disappointed; Denniston’s proses are in a class of 
their own. And Platnauer has also made a splendid contribution. 

Among the Latin prose versions No. 4 (J.G. B-W.) is a good 
Ciceronian version of a speech by Macaulay, No. 9 (M. P.) is a pas- 
sage from Gibbon about Julian, which falls naturally into Tacitean 
style, No. 10 (J. D. D.) is Fanny Burney’s lively description of the 
trial of Hastings (Verres) and the speech of Burke (M. Tullius). 
No. 11 (T.F. H.) is a character-sketch from Landor, translated with 
skill in two different styles, both Ciceronian and Tacitean. “On a 
-Sunday morning" is appropriately rendered by primo Quinquatruum 
die, an unsuitable time for a duel. No. 19 (J.D. D.) is an interesting 
account of Tsar Nicolas IY and the Kaiser, and in No. 20 (T. F. H.) 
Lord Cromer discusses the difference between Eastern and Western 
habits of thought. No. 26 (J.G. B-W.) is a speech by Bright 
referring to the scimitar set up by the Scythians as a symbol of 
Mars. ' What are our contributions to charity, to education, to 
morality, to religion, to justice, and to civil government, when com- 
pared with the wealth we expend in sacrifices to the old scimitar? ” 
Here English abstract nouns change naturally into Latin verbs: 
Sane permultas quotannis pecunias erogamus ut plebi frumentum 
comparetur, ut instituantur adulescentes, ut mores corrigantur, tus 
civile dicatur, civitas recte administretur, res divina non neglegatur ; 
at, di boni, quam exigui videbuntur hi sumptus, si cum iis contuleris 
quos etiamnunc, ut ita dicam, veteri illi acinaci dedicamus. And “ the 
moral law? becomes legem illam quam di humano generi dederunt. 
The version shows the eare with whieh these writers observe the 
clausulae that Zielinski proved were favored by Cieero. Thus habere 
felicitatem contains a eretie and two trochees, qualis hic noster est 
is a double eretie, and iure tribuendum is like Cicero's esse videatur, 
where the eretie has changed to a paeon. 

No. 30 (M. P.) contains a statement made by H. H. Asquith, which 
might well be the motto for this book: “In my opinion it ought to 
be one of the serious functions of a University to inculcate the im- 
portance and to cultivate the practice of style." In No. 35 (A.N. 
B-B.), Napier's account of Wellington’s campaigns, Napoleon be- 
comes Hannibal and Wellington Q. Fabius. This question of proper 
names is discussed in section V of the Introduction; Higham prefers 
the substitution of an authentic Roman name for a modern name 
like Wellington, or the use of some subterfuge like dux Romanus, 
and regards the latinization of an English name as legitimate only 
as a last resort. About the only exceptions to this rule are found 
in Nos. 19, 29, and 45. 

Among the Greek proses No. 89 from H. Sidgwiek (M.P.) and 
No. 106 from G. Lowes Dickinson, The Meaning of Good (T.F. H.) 
are exeellent philosophieal passages, ably translated in the style of 
Plato, and No. 95 (J. D. D.), a speech by Fox about Buonaparte, 
makes a most convincing Greek oration. Other interesting pieces 
are No. 77 from Swift, Gulliver’s Travels (J.D.D.), No. 91 from 
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Galsworthy (J.G. B-W.), No. 96 from Bernard Shaw (M.P.), No. 
100 from the London Times (T. F. H.), and No. 113 from Bertrand 
Russell (J. D. D.). 

In the seetion containing Latin verse No. 39 (T. F. H.) is a transla- 
tion into hexameters of seventeen lines from Shelley’s “ Queen Mab”; 
here Higham shows unusual enterprise by writing three versions in 
the styles of Lueretius, Vergil, and Ovid. No. 53 (J.G. B-W.) is 
a beautiful translation into elegiaes of a poem by Thomas Campion; 
the last couplet ends with a striking pentameter: fallant formosae, 
sit modo forma, viros. Other good poems by Barrington-Ward are 
No. 48 (Fielding) in the choliambic metre, No. 51 (John Bartlet) in 
elegiaes, No. 58 (T. Campbell) in aleaies, and No. 69 (A. Cowley) 
in hendeeasyllables. No. 64 is Higham's admirable imitation of Ovid 
(quicquid agit iuvenis, facito mireris anhelans) ; No. 71 (* There are 
numerous ways of foretelung rain") could be regarded as his con- 
tribution to Vergil’s Georgics. 

In the section containing Greek verse No. 131 (C.M.B.) is an 
attractive translation into elegiaes of a poem by J. E. Flecker (“I 
who am dead a thousand years ”), in which the last two stanzas have 
great charm. Nos. 189 and 149 (C.M.B.). are extracts from the 
Chanson de Roland and Beowulf, appropriately translated into 
Homeric hexameters. Nos. 129, 184, and 156 are Bowra’s brilliant 
translations into choral lyric metres. The passages are taken from 
Shelley's “ The Cloud," Coleridge's “ Kubla Khan," and Swinburne’s 
* Atalanta in Calydon.” No. 134 contains 90 lines in 8 strophes and 
3 antistrophes; here Kubla Khan becomes Minos and Xanadu is 
Cnossos, and the demon-lover appears as Pan. No. 156 contains 98 
lines in seven strophes; “the hounds of spring" is translated liter- 
ally, and sinee the subject is Greek, the ideas fall naturally into 
Greek verse. No. 152 is Higham’s fine translation of nine stanzas 
from Meredith’s “ Love in the Valley,” containing a hundred Greek 
hexameters. A. refrain, which is a prayer that Cytherea and Artemis 
may be propitious, follows each stanza, like the beautiful refrains 
in Theocritus. The poem is a revised version of a composition that 
won the Gaisford prize in 1912. No. 154 (T. F. H.) is an amusing 
poem on a lost golf-ball; the words “ Gladly I left you, by some thorn 
reposing, No prize to find " seem like an echo of the poet Archilochus, 
who left his shield behind him. The versions in iambies seem less 
interesting when they are compared with such original contributions, 
but good examples are No. 137 (J. G. B-W.) from Massinger’s Duke 
of Milan, No. 140 (C. M. B.) from Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, and 
No. 143 (J. D. D.) from A Midsummer Nights Dream. 

The Introduction is a valuable addition to the book, and the Notes 
with their useful references and variant readings are a distinctive 
feature. Higham carefully explains the difference between versions 
and “Contemporary Latin" (p. xxi) and rightly favors “a liberal 
interpretation of the general rule forbidding gratuitous tags" (p. 
xxxv). It is a pleasure to see the obvious interest he takes (e.g. 
note 9) in the views of the great American scholar, B. L. Gildersleeve. 


J. F. C. RICHARDS. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


1 E, Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec., T, 3, frag. 6a, 


ax. 
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J. ManoUZEAU. Quelques aspects de la formation du latin littéraire. 
Paris, Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1949. Pp. 232. (Collection 
linguistique publiée par la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 
LIII.) | 


For half a century now, Professor Jules Marouzeau has been 
working on the Latin language both as an instrument of style and 
as a linguistic phenomenon. He sees it not only as the speech of the 
Roman townsmen and their country cousins, but as the intellectual 
medium through which they educated themselves and assimilated the 
thought of Greece, and as the aesthetic vehicle which was built 
and perfeeted by Italian immigrants to Rome until it became capable 
of effects bolder and not less subtle than those of the Greek writers 
who taught them. He has published several extremely valuable works 
on these aspects of the language, notably his Traité de stylistique 
appliquée au latin (Paris, 1946?) and L'ordre des mots dans la 
phrase latine (3 vols., Paris, 1922-49). He has for many years been 
lecturing on the same field at the Ecole pratique des Hautes Études 
in Paris; it was he who founded the Société des Études Latines, he 
is the editor of the Revue des Études Latines, and he has deserved 
well of the republic of letters by organizing the indispensable Année 
Philologique. 

He has now published a collection of articles on Latin style, which 
grew out of his course at the Sorbonne, but which have already 
appeared in periodicals and commemorative volumes here and there. 
Modestly, he calls it Some aspects of the formation of literary Latin, 
saying in his introduction “ These studies . . . cannot claim to offer 
more than an outline of that systematic research into the formation 
of literary Latin which I hope will soon be undertaken by some 
younger scholar.” Even if his articles were not so coherent as they 
are, we should still be grateful to him for assembling them in a 
convenient collection at a reasonable price: for a paper printed in 
the Donum Natalicium J.. Schrijnen or the An. del Inst. de lit. clas. 
de Buenos Aires is not likely to reach so wide a public as it deserves. 
Savants who contribute to commemorative volumes sometimes make 
their sacrifice more cheerfully, but not less finally than the hero 
who killed his good horses to accompany his dead friend: 


atoupas 8’ éptadyevas trrovs 
3 L4 3 # - / , 
écovpéyos éyéfJaAAe mop) peyaAa orevayilovr. 


Yet these articles are not miscellaneous Collected Papers. They 
are bound together by Marouzeau's devotion to the difficult but 
important subject of Latin style, and they touch many of its 
essential problems. Although, therefore, we must regret that he 
felt unable to knit them into a comprehensive book, we are doubly 
thankful to him for making them available and enhancing their 
value by grouping them so skilfully. A book like this is often more 
attractive as an introduction than any systematic treatise: in fact, a 
student who thought of working on Latin stylistic phenomena might 
spend a useful summer merely reading the articles and books to 
which Marouzeau refers in footnotes and acknowledgments. (A good 
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deal of his material is drawn from dissertations and other detailed 
studies, as he points out.) .There are twenty papers in all, in eight 
groups: Aspects of old Latin; Derivation; Vocabulary; The “ Copia 
dicendi"; The conquest of the abstract; The contribution of Greek; 
Syntax; and Stylistic. The first group contains a neat little essay 
on the style of Plautus, in which Marouzeau points out that when 
Plautus is called uerborum elegantissimus, it means only that he 
wrote pure Latin without provincialisms, not that he was a careful 
and subtle artist in words. The book ends with a remarkable analysis, 
nearly 20 pages long, of the verbal artistry of Horace, which contains 
more delicate perceptions than anything of the kind I have seen. For 
instance, did you ever notice that Horace was echoing the whirr of 
the potter’s wheel in Ep., II, 3, 22: 


currente rota cur urceus exit? 


From her name we knew Lalage for a chatterbox, dulce loquentem 
(Carm., I, 22, 24) ; but did we all notiee the joke in Poor Richard, 
pauper Opimius (Serm., IT, 3, 142) ? 

In the linguistic field, Marouzeau’s most interesting articles deal 
with the extremely fine shades of sound and tone which distinguish 
words of similar meaning from one another, and make some popular, 
others specialized, others again both “ poetic” and “vulgar.” He 
tells us, for instance, that haud is not used at all by Varro and 
Vitruvius, only once or twice by Caesar, Catullus, and Quintilian, 
never by Horace in his lyries and never by Ovid in his elegiacs; but 
it is common enough in early authors, in archaistie writers like 
Lucretius and Sallust and Vergil, and in lofty, ambitious stylists like 
Livy and Tacitus. Not only that. When it is used, it occurs chiefly 
in set formulae such as haud dubie, haudquaquam, and haud scio an. 
To learn such facts about style makes us despair of translating any 
Latin author, but it surely makes us far better able to read Latin 
as the elegant and expressive language which its writers made it. No 
doubt we know that it was originally the speech of “ workers and 
peasants,” practical folk with little interest in broad views or 
abstract thinking, but most of us did not realize how many of the 
words to which we now give an abstract sense or a noble eonnota- 
tion were once concrete country words smelling of the soil: pecunia = 
value in cattle, putare = clean out or prune, incohare = harness up, 
felix = fertile, egregius = prize animal. Think of the brilliant, the 
imperial overtones of “ cohort,” “Forum,” and “fasces.” But the 
cohors was originally no more than the corral where the stock was 
driven from the fields; fasces was a bundle of faggots; and the 
forum was only the dooryard. It is in this kind of research that 
Marouzeau hopes his book will stimulate younger scholars to under- 
take the study of “the linguistics of a literary language”; and the 
charm of his style and the breadth of his knowledge make the duty 
of following in his footsteps both difficult and attractive. 


GILBERT HiGHET. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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LUIGIA ÅCHILLEA STELLA. Cinque Poeti dell Antologia Palatina. 
Bologna, Nicola Zanichelli Editore, 1949. Pp. viu + 383. Lire 
2000. 


Luigia Achillea Stella is a versatile Italian scholar who has 
published papers in the past twenty years on a large number of 
subjects, including Homer, the philosophers, Herodotus, and the 
dramatists. In Cinque Poeti dell Antologia Palatina she turns to 
a new field, one much cultivated by her fellow-countrymen during the 
present eentury, namely, Hellenistie and post-Hellenistie epigram. 

The nature and scope of Stella’s study are indicated in a general 
way by her title. The book is really a collection of five essays, 
semi-popular in tone, on Asclepiades of Samos, Leonidas of Taren- 
tum, Meleager of Gadara, Philodemus of Gadara, and Palladas of 
Alexandria. The five essays are loosely related one to another by a 
uniform method and a consistent critical point of view. Stella begins 
each chapter with a discussion of the epigrammatist’s race, moment, 
and milieu (after the fashion of H. Taine). She then goes on to 
reconstruct his biography, so far as possible, and to interpret selected 
poems either in the light of the poet’s personality, or in terms of 
the contemporary political, economic, social, and cultural situation. 
In conclusion, she provides a brief sketch of the poet’s influence upon 
subsequent writers. 

Bach essay is followed by an appendix containing an admirably 
full bibliography for the author concerned, together with an ex- 
haustive review of the chronological problems connected with his 
career. These appendices offer the literary historian much that is 
new and challenging. Particularly noteworthy is Stella’s attempt to 
establish a new floruit for Meleager of Gadara, and by the same 
token a new date for the publication of his well-known Garland, 
In the past, scholars have generally accepted the testimony of the 
Palatine scholiast (p. 81) to the effect that the poet lived éxri XeAeókov 
TOU éaydrov, i.e. in the early part of the first century B. C. But 
Stella, following P. Capra-d’Angelo in Rendiconti dell Istituto 
Lombardo, LXXIV, II (1941), pp. 292-6, prefers to accept the 
statement of Diogenes Laertius, VI, 99, that Meleager was a con- 
temporary of the eynie Menippus, who flourished ca. 280 B. C. Stella 
alleges in support of the new ehronology A. P., VII, 418, 3 (Mele- 
ager), interpreting the “Zeus” of å kai Ala Üpejauéva Kos as a 
reference to Ptolemy Philadelphus; she also cites the last verses of 
Meleager’s proem (A. P., YV, 1, 49-55), where she takes the expres- 
sion dAAwy 7” épvea roAÀAà vedypada as meaning “molti altri germogli 
di epigrammi scritti da poco.” On the whole, Stella's attempt to 
move the floruit of Meleager back from the first century to the third 
century B. C. left this reviewer with the impression that either date 
must henceforward seem equally possible and equally indemonstrable, 
so that a further element of uncertainty has now been introduced into 
us highly preearious chronology of the poets of the Anthologia 

raeca. 

With regard to literary theory, Stella seems to aecept without 
question most of the presuppositions of the Romantic eritieism of 
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the nineteenth century. “ Originality " is regarded as a prime virtue 
in poetry, but the term is left unanalyzed; one misses references 
to the rather extensive literature on the subject, especially to Mile. 
A. Guillemin’s excellent articles “L’imitation dans les littératures 
antiques" and “ L'originalité de Virgile” in R. E. L., I and VI, 
and to chapter one of Harold Ogden White’s Plagiarism and Imi- 
tation. Similarly, Stella stresses the importance of “sincerity " and 
“ spontaneity " and “ self-expression,” without bothering to consider 
the full implications of these terms. Familiarity with the recent work 
of such American literary theorists as Tate, Ransom, or Brooks 
might have saved the author a number of embarrassing oversimplifi- 
cations, such as the statement on p. 191, that Meleager, thanks to 
the hot fire of his inspiration, “ overcomes all imitation and forgets 
all convention ” in A. P., V, 175; or the remark on p. 178, that in 
eomparison with Meleager's flower-poems, even the Shakespeare of 
the Sonnets seems “a bit stereotyped”; or finally the assertion on 
p. 114, that A. P., VII, 478 was prompted not by Leonidas’ desire 
to write a genre composition as a “purely rhetorical exercise,” but 
by & spontaneous moto di commozione. ln the opinion of the 
present reviewer, such remarks as these—and there are all too many 
—testify to a fundamental confusion regarding the office of the 
critic and the nature of the poetic process. 

Owing to her preoccupation with biographical and historical 
detail, Stella seldom attempts to analyze the epigrams of these poets 
in their formal aspect. Matters of technique, so important to the 
authors themselves, are neglected; matters of literary priority, which 
the authors must have regarded as comparatively unimportant, are 
considered at some length. Most of the analyses which Stella offers 
reduce themselves to an attempt (a) to relate the poems to the 
author’s environment, or (b) to reconstruct the emotional state of 
the poet at the moment of writing. In the long run, such methods 
yield not literary criticism, but rather a species of quasi-literary 
history or psychology. In this connection one may recall the cele- 
brated dietum of T. S. Eliot, to the effect that “honest criticism and 
sensitive appreciation are directed not upon the poet but upon the 
poetry.” This view has recently been eloquently expounded by Pro- 
fessor Cherniss in his magisterial essay “On the Biographical 
a in Literary Criticism " (California Publications Class. Phil., 

I). 

Stella’s Italian prose style seemed to this reviewer to be easy and 
graceful, and it is a pleasure to be able to add that the author gives 
evidence of a catholic interest in literature: her book is enriched by 
frequent quotations from and allusions to a wide variety of poets, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, English, American, French, German, and even 
Japanese. 


STUART G. P. SMALL. 
YALE COLLEGE. 
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TRUESDELL S. Brown. Onesieritus. A Study in Hellenistie Histori- 
ography. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univ. of California Press, 
1949. Pp. viii +196. $3.00. (University of California Publi- 
cations in History, XX XIX.) 


Onesicritus, a student of Diogenes the Cynic, accompanied Alex- 
ander the Great on his expedition and afterwards wrote The 
Education of Alexander. This “was an encomium with utopian 
digressions ”; while it may have seemed odd “ that a Cynic should 
have painted a favorable portrait of Alexander, whom later Cynics 
regarded as a tyrant... his attempt to harmonize the deeds of 
Alexander with the principles of Diogenes was perhaps the main- 
spring of the whole work.” This book, accordingly, has little to do 
with Alexander as such, but rather is a worthwhile “attempt to 
restore Onesicritus to his rightful position by analyzing the frag- 
ments and setting them against the background of other literature 
from the period." 

The Onesieritus fragments are few in number—21 of the 38 
fragments concern India—but the literature on them is extensive. 
Brown's method has been to present the fragments, not infrequently 
in connection with other ancient writings, and to couple this with a 
discussion of the modern literature. The advantage of his method 
is that the entire subject is laid out, and one is left generally with 
a sound decision between this or that theory. The disadvantage seems 
to me to lie in overly long summaries of what is already known, 
especially since it has not been possible to add much that is new. 
Where one does get Brown’s own opinion, and not merely a reasoned 
judgment between others, it is too often an ipse digit. 

Except for two short Appendices, the book consists of five chap- 
ters. The first ehapter summarizes the life and work of Onesieritus, 
and, after a discussion of Xenophon’s Cyropaedia and Agesilaus, 
concludes in connection with the latter that “ Onesicritus must have 
had a similarly subjective and emotional impression of a living 
personality when he wrote of Alexander.” This brings us to a 
discussion of Onesicritus and the Cynics. In formulating his views 
on kingship—that the good man or the wise man ought to rule 
because his rule would benefit his subjects—Onesicritus was influ- 
enced more by his reading of Xenophon and by his personal relations 
with Alexander than by the teachings of Diogenes. Onesieritus' ideas, 
however, are not new, * but their applieation to a king whom he had 
known makes them less academie than Xenophon's idealization of 
the older Cyrus." 

Chapter IV deals with Onesieritus as a natural scientist. His 
descriptions of plants and animals, his general theories on India 
and his eomparisons between India and Egypt are noted and dis- 
eussed. The conclusion of the last chapter—Onesicritus, Nearchus, 
and the voyage back from India—is this: “Primarily, these frag- 
ments have value in adding details to Nearchus or in clarifying his 
meaning. Only onee have we found it possible to use Onesieritus to 
moderate a statement from Nearehus. Had Nearchus’ account of the 
voyage survived in a similarly abbreviated form, it would still be 
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more useful than the long Onesieritus fragment, since Nearchus was 
much more systematic. lf we had a good abridgment of Nearchus 
and the complete account of Onesieritus, on the other hand, we might 
conceivably be better off than we now are, for Onesieritus would 
probably have included much that Nearchus left out as trivial" I 
am not sure, however, that the evidence warrants this hope. In 
any ease, Onesicritus’ account as it stands is full of place-names 
that ean no longer be identified. Moreover, when one suggests what 
Onesieritus may have related about Alexander, there is the danger 
of a contradictory or unsound reconstruction. For example, on page 
120 Brown says, “ If Onesieritus did tell this tale [a barbarie custom 
of the Carmanians described by Strabo], he probably added a remark 
to the effect that the custom had been suppressed by Alexander." 
But Onesicritus could assert his independence of Alexander, for 
on page 60 Brown speaks of ''Onesieritus condemnation of the 
science of war, strange sentiment to be voiced by the encomiast of 
Alexander.” And if we are to assume that Onesieritus omitted a 
story, and if then we try to explain the reason for omitting it, at 
least we cannot have both of the following: “ Onesicritus had already 
gone on down the Indus when Musieanus revolted, so it is highly 
probable that he failed to mention the revolt in his work. To have 
done so would have tended to place Alexander in an unfavorable 
light for punishing a people whose institutions Onesicritus had 
painted in such glowing colors” (p. 56). 

It is probably,in Chapter III, Onesieritus and the utopian litera- 
ture, that we get the key to an interpretation of Onesicritus’ work: 
* Striking in Onesicritus’ account of this region is that with every 
incentive to a life of indolence or debauch the natives lead a severe, 
almost a Cynic, existence. . . . The attitude shown by Onesicritus 
toward the life and the institutions of the Indians in the Land of 
Musicanus gives him a place in the development of the romance 
literature of the Greeks.” I see little reason to protest, therefore, 
as Brown does earlier in the note at the conclusion of Chapter I: 
“ Tarn’s assertion that. . . Onesicritus wrote a professed romance’ 
goes much too far.” 


C. A. ROBINSON, JR. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


ÉDOUARD DES PLACES, S, J. Pindare et Platon. Paris, Beauchesne et 
ses Fils, 1949. Pp. 195. (Bibliothéque des Archives de Philoso- 
phie, Quatriéme Section, Philosophie Ancienne, I.) 


Father des Places, from whom we have had studies of the pronoun 
in Pindar and of certain partieles in Plato, now devotes a volume to 
the “ parallel lives” of his two subjects. The shift from a gram- 
matical to a psychological and biographical approach has for- 
tunately brought no change in the astute discrimination and sure 
Judgment in the choice of readings and interpretations which 
characterized the earlier studies. 

The book consists of two main sections, one for each author, 
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preceded by an introduction and a table of dates, and followed by 
a diseussion of Plato's express quotations of Pindar, a conclusion 
entitled * Affinités,” a bibliography, and indices. Within each major 
section the chapters parallel each other. Each starts with a diseus- 
sion of the subject’s “ apologies." There follow chapters on Pindar’s, 
or Plato’s, relations with his own city and the attraction felt by 
each for a city not his own, on the Dorian ideal, religious views, 
genius and talent (Pindar), balanced by “the gifts of nature and 
of grace" (Plato), and, finally, chapters on each writer’s keen 
visual sense. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to regard Pindar and Plato as 
belonging to totally different worlds. Pindar, it is said, is primitive 
—he thinks like a child— while Plato is, of course, the great phil- 
osopher. It is perfectly true that the two have httle in common in 
the extent to which their thought is rendered in discursive terms, 
though even in Plato’s dialogues the discursive element is only a 
part of the communicated meaning. Father des Places, however, 
whose concern is with total meaning, has had no diffieulty in demon- 
strating a large and significant area of agreement between his two 
subjects in their religious and political views and in personal tem- 
perament. This demonstration is valuable for our understanding of 
both men. It is a useful corrective, in view of the current tendency 
to deny him a position in the main stream of Greek thought, to 
regard Pindar as a “platonicien devant la lettre,” while the com- 
parison with an aristocratic poet nearly a eentury his senior illumines 
for us Plato’s magnificently articulate conservatism. 

This book is useful, but I think that it could have been even more 
useful were it not for the limitations of the biographical method 
employed. Some of the affinities seem either adventitious, e.g. that 
each had trouble in his relationships with his own city, or not of a 
sort to distinguish the two men from other Greeks of the elassieal 
age, e.g. that each fell victim to what another French scholar calls 
“le mirage spartiate On the other hand what seem to this reviewer 
more significant relationships receive less thorough treatment than 
they deserve. There is a sense in which we can read Plato’s theory 
of ideas as an interpretation in conceptual terms of the transcen- 
dental view of reality and value which Pindar apprehends and com- 
munieates in metaphorical terms. More could well have been written 
on this subject. Another related point of contact between the two 
writers, of which nothing is said, is their common view of the 
function of the seer, 6 godds. In both he is a mediator between men 
and the realm of ideal reality. There are differences, of course. 
Pindar’s wise man relies on inspiration, i.e. the workings of the 
subconscious, while Plato’s philosopher supports his intuitions with 
ratiocination. Plato’s wise man is a king while Pindar’s tells a 
king what it is to be a king. Yet despite the differences the ancient 
tribal office of seer, most completely described to us by Pindar, and 
exemplified by him, stands behind Plato and his philosopher-kings 
as surely as Pindar’s “ Dorian” idealism stands behind Platonism. 
It would have been useful to have had a study of Plato as the last 
of the great Greek prophets rather than as the first great philosopher, 
or, as in this book, simply as an unclassified man. 
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But here I am criticizing the author for not writing a book which 
he had no intention of writing. Within the limits of the biographical 
and psychological approach which he adopts Father des Places has 
served excellently two of those whom Farnell calls “the four 
spiritual reasons for setting ourselves to the toil of mastering the 
Greek language.” 


H. N. PORTER. 


Yang UNIVERSITY. 


CHARLES MueLer. Platon et la Recherche Mathématique de son 
Époque. Strasbourg-Zurich, Éditions P. H. Heitz, 1948. Pp. 
xxviii + 427. 


The thesis of this book is that Plato was an active and productive 
mathematician for whom mathematics was more often the end of 
metaphysical reflection than its point of departure. The author 
argues that Plato “ dematerialized" the foundations of geometry; 
that he made fertile innovations in the theory of geometrieal simi- 
larity; that he introduced into the physical sciences the principle of 
economy ; that he was looking to a non-Euclidean geometry analogous 
to Riemann’s as a means of resolving the contradictions between 
cosmological finitude and the implications of parallelism; that he 
inspired the attempt of Theaetetus to reconcile Theodorus’ “ Hera- 
elitean " conception of the irrational with the Pythagorean concep- 
tion, which Mugler calls “ Parmenidean”’; that he had hoped to find 
in this reconciliation a “ mathematical demonstration of the Platonic 
theory of Becoming as a projection of Being ” but, disappointed by 
Theaetetus’ failure to achieve this result in adequately rigorous 
fashion, then anticipated the ultimate solution himself by the 
mythical representation of the relation between time and eternity in 
the Timaeus, a conception which at the same time made possible the 
formulation of the geometrical method of analysis, a method of which 
Mugler argues Plato was the author. 

The book is likely to impress philologists by its mathematics and 
mathematicians by its philology. In fact its conclusions depend for 
the most part upon gross misinterpretations of Greek texts, unfamili- 
arity with relevant evidence, and untenable and often inconsistent 
notions of Plato’s dialogues. Since the space required for a fair 
outline of the author's arguments and an adequate criticism of them 
is nof here available, I ean do no more than give the readers of 
A. J.P. this general warning and refer them for substantiation of it 
to my critical discussion of the book in The Review of Metaphysics, 
IV (1951), pp. 395-425: 

Hanonp CHERNISS. 

Tre INSTITUTE ror ÁDVANCED STUDY, PRINCETON, N. J. 


1 Of. also De Strycker, L’Antiquité Classique, XIX (1950), pp. 254-6. 
S. H. Gould (Class. Phil, XLV [1950], pp. 136-7) does little more than 
give & table of contents of the book; his one point of criticism con- 
cerning the method of Theodorus is important, but he appears not to 
have seen the consequences of it for Mugler's whole thesis. The review 
by Van der Waerden (Gnomon, XXII [1950], pp. 03-5) is utterly 
inadequate. 
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Winmgnuw ScBMID. Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, I, Die 
klassisehe Periode der griechischen Literatur, V, Die griechische 
Literatur zur Zeit der attischen Hegemonie nach dem Eingreifen 
der Sophistik, II, 2. Munich, Biederstein, 1948. Pp. x + 377. 
(Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, VII, 1, 5.) 


This volume of the well-known Sehmid-Stühlin history of Greek 
literature is divided into two main sections; the first (* Die Ge- 
sehiehtsehreibung im Zeitalter der Sophistik," pp. 1-223) deals with 
Thucydides the historian, the second (“ Der Ausgang der altionischen 
Naturphilosophie: Die Atomistik,” pp. 224-349) concerns itself with 
Leucippus and Democritus. A page of “ Naehtrüge und Berichti- 
gungen and an adequate index to Volumes IV and V complete the 
book. 

The treatment of Thucydides is as full as one could wish. From 
the ancient Lives to the reputation of the historian in modern times 
scarcely a topic has been omitted. It does not he in the nature of 
the undertaking to solve problems or to advance fresh theories. Thus 
it would be a mistake to expect any significant new contribution to 
Thucydidean scholarship. What Schmid does do, however, is to 
present an admirably detailed and documented survey of the position 
attained by about 1937. His views on the whole are conservative, 
even though he seems to me unduly to emphasize sophistic influence 
upon the thought and style of Thucydides. 

Schmid’s particular strength lies in his knowledge of the literature 
on Thucydides, especially that written in Germany. There are few 
pages that fail to attest his bibliographical erudition. Unfortunately, 
as he himself recognizes, the outbreak of World War II made it 
impossible for him to keep abreast of the work of the last thirteen 
years or so. In this interval a great deal has been done, some of it 
of major quality. For example, he is unable to take advantage of 
the contributions of Finley and Gomme, Schmid’s volume is in this 
sense rather older in fact than its title-page would suggest. For this 
reason there is little profit in discussing Schmid’s views of the con- 
troversies to which study of Thucydides gives rise. 

I cannot claim familiarity with Leucippus and Democritus and 
am thus not in a position to control Schmid’s judgements. Neverthe- 
less, I again receive the impression of a systematic survey of modern 
theories by a meticulously thorough workman who has made his 
way conscientiously through the literature. 

The book as a whole is not easy to read consecutively. The style 
is eramped and reveals much compression. The author has given us, 
however, a peculiarly full reference-book, in which the emphasis, as 
it should be, is placed upon literature rather than upon history or 
philosophy. The printing has been well done, the proof has been 
efficiently read. 

Schmid has spent twenty years upon this history of Greek litera- 
ture and the present volume, he tells us, is his last. His work will 
endure beyond our time and he may justly feel satisfied with his 
achievement, 

Manconx F. McGregor. 


UNIVERSITY Or CINCINNATI. 
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